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PREFACE. 


IT has been the opinion of almost every veteri- 
nary author that many, if not the greater part, 
of the diseases of horses, are occasioned by im- 
proper management ; and the truth of the ob- 
servation is admitted, I believe, by every experi- 
enced person who has read and reflected upon 
the subject. For, notwithstanding the attempts 
that have been made by those who have written 
on veterinary medicine to improve the general 
treatment of horses, the same improper manage- 
ment is still general, and seems particularly to 
prevail among those persons to whom the pre- 
servation of the horse’s health is-an object of the 


greatest importance, ‘The truth of this asser- 
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tion may easily be determined by examining 
the stables in which post-horses and others of a 
similar description are commonly kept; and, by 
Inquiring into their manner of feeding, water- 
ing, working, &c. not only will the truth of 
this statement then be seen, but it will also 
be found that there is scarcely one horse in 
ten among them that is not unsound. If 
young horses were brought to their work gra< 
dually, and not employed ‘in any severe la- 
: bour until their muscles and other parts had 
acquired their full power, the duration of theit 
services would perhaps average ten or twelve 
years, but at present it does not I believe exceed 
half that period. It may be supposed that 
the improvements which have been suggested 
were very expensive, or such as had been found 
impracticable ; but thi is Hot the case. The 
expence of bruising oats, for example, ‘would 
be amply repaid by the additional nutriment 


they would afford, the greater ease with which 
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they would be digested, and the consequent im-~ 
provement in the animal’s health and strength. 
This is a consideration of more importance 
than horse proprietors are aware of. ‘The 
disease termed fret or gripes almost always 
depends upon indigestion; and is very com~ 
monly produced by swallowing corn greedily 
without sufficient mastication ; for it has been 
shown. by Mr. Peall, that when oats pass 
into the stomach unbroken they are absolutely 
indigestible, are voided unchanged, and afford 
considerable nourishment to poultry and birds, 
When much corn is swallowed in this way, 
and the horse is suffered to drink freely, 
they swell considerably, the digestive process is 
performed with difficulty, and considerable time 
is required for the stomach to get rid of its load. 
‘While the stomach is in this state the animal is 
often put to work; and if a severe illness is not 
the immediate consequence, a repetition or con- 
tinuance of such a practice gradually weakens 


this important organ, and parts connected with 
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it, and thereby lays a foundation for many dis- 
eases. With some proprietors the quality of 
the oats, but more especially the hay, is a mat- 
ter of indifference, provided it can be purchased 
at a low price. ‘This, however, is an error of 
considerable magnitude, and I have known it 
productive of the most. serious evils. With 
some it is a, practice to give horses water imme- 
diately after it has been drawn, froma deep well, 
both in summer and winter. In winter'-such 
water is preferable, I beliéve; but in sumnier, 
and especially when a horse‘is hot;and fatigued, 
it often does much injury, being thén consider- 
ably colder than:the water of ponds or rivers. 
By such errors, and others, which in the follow- 
ing pages are only occasionally and_ briefly 
noticed, added to the injurious practice of 
working horses when too young and unseasoned, 
or in a manner not proportioned to their natu- 
ral strength or suited to their condition, many 
diseases are produced, the treatment and pre- 


vention of which are more particularly con- 
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sidered in the first and third volumes. This 
yolume consists of a Marerta Menica, that is, — 
a description of the various articles or drugs 
employed in medicine, especially such as are 
used in veterinary practice, and a PHarMaco- 
PIA, or directions for compounding or mixing 
them, with occasional observations on the dis- 


eases for which they are usually prescribed. 


In former editions the Pharmacopceia and 
Materia Medica formed two distinct parts; in 
the present they are incorporated; that is, the 
medicinal article or drug, the class to which it 
belongs, and the formule or receipts, are ar- 
ranged in the same alphabet. This plan ap- 
peared to the author more convenient for the 
reader than that originally adopted. Other 
alterations, and some additions, will likewise be 
met with in this edition, which it has been the 
author’s earnest desire to improve. The book 
he hopes will be approved of, and found useful. 
Some readers will perhaps object to the number 
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and variety of the formule, as well ‘as to the 
number of ingredients which some of them 
contain; but however desirable simplicity may 
be in medicinal composition, there is, perhaps, a 
limit which it would be dangerous to pass. On 
this subject Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacologia, 
makes the following remark. «I have already 
observed that all extravagant systems tend, in 
the course of time, to introduce practices of an 
opposite kind; this truth finds a powerful il- 
lustration in the history of medicinal combina- 
tion; and it becomes a serious question, whe- 
ther the disgust so justly excited by the pol, y= 
pharmacy of our predecessors may ‘not have in- 
duced the physician of the present day to carry 
his ideas of simplicity too far, so as to neglect 
and lose the advantages, which, in many cases, 
beyond all doubt, may be obtained by scientific 
combination.” “ I think,” says Dr. Powel, 
“ it may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no medicine compounded of five or 


six simple articles has hitherto had its powers 
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examined in a rational manner.” Dr. Fordyce 
first demonstrated the existence of the singular 
and important law, that @ combination of similar. 
remedies will produce a more certain, speedy, 
and considerable effect, than an equivalent dose 
of any single one; thus cathartics not only ac- 
quire a very great increase of power by combina- 
tion with eachother; but they are at the same time 
rendered less irritating in their operation. The 
same observation is applied to other classes of 
medicines, especially to diuretics, alteratives, 
cordials, and tonics. The sanction of such au- 
thorities is sufficient, it is hoped, to- obviate any 
objections that may be made to the complexity 
of some of the formule; and though the struc- 
ture of the human stomach and parts connected 
with it is so different from those of the horse, as 
to render all analogical reasoning as to the 
effect of medicine-uncertain, yet we have been 
too precipitate, perhaps, in dismissing it almost 
entirely from our consideration. There are 


several medicines, such as sugar of lead, white 
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vitriol, &c. which produce scarcely any effect 
on the horse, though powerful agents in the 
human body ; yet it is not very improbable that 
such medicines, when given daily for some time 
in small doses, may produce a salutary effect, or 
even prove deleterious when largely or incau- 
tiously so employed. Arsenic has been given 
to a horse in a dose of 2 drachms twice a day, 
for several days, without any considerable effect 
being produced; but in one case a sixth part of 
that quantity occasioned a fatal inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels. When the stomach 
of a horse is in a healthy state, it will bear an 
astonishing quantity of medicines, which in the 
human stomach are either poisonous or powerful 
medicinal agents; but in some diseased states of 
the horse’s stomach, which are not unfrequent, 
the same medicines, or others commonly deemed 
innocent, will produce a powerful and even 
fatal effect. Mr. James Clark relates two cases 
of thiskind. One ofthe horses died from taking 


afpint of vinegar, and the other by a drench in 
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which there was one ounce of nitre and half an 
ounce of spirit of hartshorn. ‘The experiments 
that have been made with a view to ascertain 
the effect of medicine upon the horse should 
not be too confidently depended upon, as they 
have generally been made on glandered horses, 
or such as were incurably lame; in which case 
it may fairly be presumed that the stomach was 
in a healthy state. The experiments that have 
been made to ascertain the effect of tobacco on 
the horse, afford a striking proof of the pro- 
priety of attending to this circumstance. At 
the Veterinary College an immense dose (it has 
been stated three pounds, in infusion,) has been 
given without any perceptible effect; at Exeter 
a much smaller quantity, not exceeding, I be- 
lieve, 2 or 3 ounces, was infused in a quart of 
beer during the night, and in the morning given 
to a horse at one dose : immediately after 


taking it the animal fell down and died. 


From considerations of this kind, the Author 


~ 
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has been led to believe, that simplicity of pre- 
scription in veterinary as well as human medi- 
cine, may be carried too far; and that many 
useful medicines, and combinations of medi- 
cines, or receipts, may be improperly dismissed 
from the Veterinary Materia Medica and Phar- 
macopeeia, were we to. confide too much in the 
experiments that have been made on the healthy 
stomach, or attempt to form general rules or de- 
ductions from one, two, or three experiments, 
however carefully they may have been con- 
ducted. ‘There is only one source from which 
any precise or really useful knowledge of this 
interesting subject can be derived; that is, a 
careful and impartial observation, and an accu- 
rate recollection of the symptoms of diseases, and 
the effects of such medicines, whether simple or 
compound, as are employed for their removal. 
With respect to the-names of the simple and 
compound medicines, the Author has employed 
those of the last London Dispensatory, by 


Thomson, 1820; but he has given also the older 
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and more common names, and in such a man- 
ner as may make the general reader, or the 
young veterinarian, familiar with both: for 
our medical nomenclature, even when founded 
on chemistry or botany, will probably be varia- 
ble and uncertain. Already has oxymuriate of 
mercury become a bichloride, in consequence of 
Sir H. Davy’s discoveries, and we know not 
what other changes may soon take place: there+ 
fore, the name calomel is perhaps better than 
submuriate of mercury; cantharis, or Spanish fly, 
than lytta; and gum arabic, than acacia, &c. To 
the critical and professional reader, some expla- 
nation may be necessary, to account for the re- 
petitions that may be met with, the notice of-ar- 
ticles not hitherto employed in veterinary medi- 
cine, and perhaps some appearance of incon- 
sistency, such as prescribing jalap in the com- 
pound cathartic receipts ; and, when noticing it as 
an article of the Materia Medica, asserting that 
it is useless as a cathartic, and ought to be dis- 


missed from our Materia Medica. 
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‘This was the Author's opinion until lately, 
and that opinion may still be correct ; but upon 
reflecting on Dr. Fordyce’s opinion of the effect 
of medicinal combinations, and considering that 
jalap was generally prescribed, not only by the 
older English writers on Farriery, Bracken, 
Gibson, &c. but by French veterinarians of the 
present time, and having been informed that by 
adding jalap to Cape aloes, they were greatly 
improved, and rendered more certain in their 
effect, he was led to introduce the prescription, 
adding to it a small proportion of calomel: In. 
one experiment, 2 drachms of Barbadoes aloes 
with 1 ounce of jalap, proved moderately laxa- 
tive. Cream of tartar was also an ingredient in 
the old cathartic prescriptions, and if triturated 
with the aloes, may modify and improve their 
action on the bowels, in some particular occa- 
sions, though not possessing any purgative power 
in the horse.. This, however, can only: be de- 
sirable in some particular circumstances, how- 


ever useful it may have been found, as a more 
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general ingredient in cathartics for the human 
body, for it cannot be employed with alkalies or 
soap. And experience has proved these to be 
the most useful addition that can be madé to 
aloes as a horse medicine. In inflammation 6f 
the kidneys, for example, alkalies and soap, on 
account of their diuretic quality, would be im- 
proper; but cream of tartar may be found an 
useful addition to aloes, should a cathartic be 
found necessary. Cathartics are by far the most 
useful and important medicines in the Veteri- 


nary Materia Medica. 


The public certainly is not sufficiently aware — 
of the importance of the stomach in the animal 
economy, and how essentially necessary a healthy 
state of that organ is to the health, strength, and 
general condition of the horse. To preserve it 
in this state, and restore it when lost or im- 
paired, should be a principal object, both with 
practitioners and proprietors; especially thelat- | 


ter; as they may thereby prevent a great part of 
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the diseases by which they now sustain so much » 
inconvenience, and suffer such serious losses. 
For a further view of this zmporlant subject, see 

vol.i. 13th Edition, Articles, Stable, Grooming, 

Worms, Cough, Broken Wind, &c. With regard 

to the number of the formule, and the notice of 
articles not hitherto.employed in veterinary 
practice, the Author hopes that some good. 
may result from their insertion, and the obser- 

vations by which they are accompanied; and 

that one good quality of his book, its moderate 

size and price, will not be materially altered by 

it. The important object, the PREVENTION 

OF DIsEAsE, the Author has earnestly endea- 

voured to recommend to the attention of horse 

proprietors, especially those whose business ma- 

terially depends on the labour of this valuable 

and ill treated animal, whenever an opportunity 

has offered; and he now once more seriously as- 

sures them, that to accomplish this desirable ob- 

ject, it is essentially requisite to afford them 


those comforts and indulgences, which,’ as sen- 
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tient beings, they are entitled to; not inflicting 
upon them unnecessary pain; or working them 
in an immoderate and unreasonable degree, but 
treating them in every respect with kindness and 
humanity. In doing this, they will certainly 
promote their own interest as horse owners, and, 
in the Authot’s opinion, they will, at the same 
time, fulfil an important duty which every man 


owes to the brute creation. 
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VETERINARY 
MATERIA MEDICA, 


PHARMACOPCELA. 
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ABLUENTS. Medicines that were supposed 
to purify the blood, by carrying off any noxi- 
ous matter that may be mixed with it. 

Tt has been proved that noxious matter does 
sometimes exist in the blood; but we do not 
know any medicine that has the power of wash. 
ing it away, or expelling it, as the term abluent 
implies, unless it be water. 
~~ ABSORBENTS. Medicines are so termed 
that correct any acidity that may exist in the 
stomach or. bowels, by combining with the acid, 
and forming an inoffensive substance: in this 
view they are said to absorb it. Chalk, prepared - 
oyster-shells, magnesia, and the alkalies, are of 
this kind, 
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Horses are sometimes disposed to eat their 
litter in preference to good hay, and not unfre- 
quently they have a propensity to swallow earth, 
or any kind of rubbish. This is supposed to 
arise from the irritation ofan acid in the stomach; 
and medicines of the absorbent kind are recom- 
mended for its removal; particularly chalk, 
mixed, with chaff, cut hay, or with their usual 
feed. It is probable, however, that the forma- 
tion of acid in the stomach depends upon debi- 
lity, or some diseased condition of that organ. 
Absorbents, therefore, seldom prove effectual, 
unless preceded by a dose of warm purging me- 
dicine; and then they should be given in con- 
junction with an aromatic, such as cassia, ginger, 
cascarilla, &c. When horses are in camp or at 
grass, they sometimes swallow so much earth, 
that it forms large balls in the intestines resem- 
bling stones, which have in time occasioned 
death. Hence we may learn how necessary it 
is to purge horses when taken from camp or 
grass; which will probably remove any of this 
earthy matter that may have collected in the 
bowels. Horses that work in stone-mills are 
more liable to this complaint than others: in 
the greater part of the cases that have been 
published, the horses nad worked for some time 
in a mill, or were the property of a miller; 
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horses in such situations should therefcre have 
a mild purgative given them now and then, 
which would probably prevent the formation of 
those stones. If the disease, for which absor- 
bents are given, continue, it may be necessary 
to repeat the purgative, and give some tonic 
medicine after its operation. Absorbents may 
be given also joined with a purgative, an aro- 
matic, and a tonic, as in the formula or receipt, 


No. 8. 


No. 1. Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 
Columbo root ...... from 3 to 4 dr. 
CANCEL on he oh ae Suerte cud alle 

Mix for one dose. 


No. 2. Prepared chalk ......... 4dr. 
Gentian root. ...... from 2 to 3 dr. 
Aromatic powder ....... 1 to2dr. 

| Mix for one dose. 


ING. 5. AI0CS oe cons poe OM 2 (OS Oh 
HHADATO % 6 i4.6 0.804 3 to 4 dr. 
Subcarbonate of soda .... 2 dr. 
UGE lod oe wns 288 1 to 2 dr. 

Mix for one dose. 


The above reccipts or medicines may be 
made into balls, should that form be preferred, 
with syrup or treacle, and one of them given 
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daily, or every morning and evening, for one, 
two, or three days, as there may be occasion. 
No. 3, which contains aloes, may be expected 
to open the bowels, and, if this effect is pro- 
duced, it should not be repeated the following 
morning or day. Other medicines have been 
used as absorbents, such as magnesia, prepared 
oyster-shells, crabs’ claws, ammonia, &c.; but 
these are inconvenient or unnecessary in veteri- 
nary practice. 

ACACIA. See Catechu and Gum. 

ACETATE. A neutral salt formed by the 
combination of acetic acid, with an alkali, an 
earth, or a metallic oxide. 

Acetate or Ammonia. A neutral salt com- 
posed of ammonia or volatile alkali, and acetic 
acid or vinegar. It was formerly named Minde- 
rerus’s spirit, and much used in medicine as a 
diaphoretic. It has been prescribed also in veteri- 
nary practice; in fever the dose is from four to 
eight ounces: it is a dcliquescent salt, and al- 
ways kept in solution; and is readily made by 
adding carbonate of ammonia to distilled vinegar 
until it is neutralized. 

AcETATE oF Coprprn. See Verdigris, Egyp- 
tiacum, and Copper. 1 

AcETATE oF Leap. ‘There are two pre 
parations of this kind used in medicine; the 
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one named swper-acetate of lead, commonly sugar 
of lead; and the other, solution of sub-acetate 
of lead, commonly Goulard’s extract of lead. 
A solution of sugar of lead is employed ex- 
ternally as a lotion for inflamed tumours or irri- 
table sores. It is also mixed with hoe’s lard 
to form a cooling or weak astringent ointment. 
It has been prescribed for internal use as an 
astringent; but is seldom employed in veteri- 
nary practice. In experiments on glandered 
horses, large doses have been given without 
producing any sensible effect, such as2oz. I 
have heard of 4.0z.; and according to Boardman, 
even 8 oz. have been given without any per- 
ceptible effect. It is not likely therefore to be 
of much use internally, but as an external ap- 
plication it certainly is valuable. Goulard’s ex- 
tract, as it is commonly called, has nearly the 
same medicinal qualities as sugar of lead; and 
when the latter is dissolved to saturation in 
vinegar, it is, ina medical view, nearly the same 
as Goulard, or solution of sub-acetate of lead. 
They both form an useful collyrium or letion 
for inflamed eyes; but in this case require con- 
siderable dilution. (See Collyrium.) In severe 
strains, attended with much swelling, they are 
also employed with advantage; also in inflamed 
swellings from saddle or harness galls, for such 
purposes the following lotions may be used. 
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SATURNINE LoTIoN. 

No. 1. Super-acetate of lead ....... 10% 

Vitkegat.. cilvedan Sh akueaiead Oke 
W ater 24 fens cis dpome! Fine on heeptet 

Mix. 
No. 2. Solution of sub-acetate of 
| 11 oz. 

lead, or Goulard’s ar . 
Witieeear «as as wfaa-f Cea area vee! GOR 
ES ees oe . 1 pint 10 oz. 


Sugar of lead has been prescribed for in- 
ternal use in cattle, but is probably of as little 
use as in horses. Should any one be inclined 
to give it a trial, I would, notwithstanding its ap- 
parent inactivity, advise small doses to be given 
at first, as it is known to be poisonous in. the 
human body in small quantity. (See Oint- 
ments, Liniments, Collyrium ; and vol. i. 12th 
Edition.) 

Acerate or Porasu. <A neutral salt formerly 
named diuretic salt (sal diureticus), probably 
very inferior to nitre; and much less conve- 
nient, from its property of becoming liquid by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

_AcETATE oF Zinc. <A metallic salt formed 
by the oxide of zine and the acetic acid. It is 
readily made by dissolving 22 drams of sugar 
of lead (acetate of lead), and 2 drams of white 
vitriol (sulphate ef zinc), in a pint of water, and 
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filtering the solution through blotting paper, 
This liquid consists of a solution of acetate of 
zinc, and forms an useful lotion for inflamed 
eyes, or for inflamed tumours; in the former 
case it sometimes requires to be diluted, and 
may occasionally be made stronger or improved 
by the addition of a small proportion of tincture 
of opium. 

ACETIC ACID. Vinegar, ccncentrated, 
distilled or purified. (See Acids.) 

ACETOUS ACID. This name also is ap- 

plied to distilled vinegar as well as the preceding, 
and is noticed under the head Acids; in addi- 
tion to which it may be observed, that it has 
often been employed with advantage as a fomen- 
tation in strains and bruises, and has been re- 
commended in a diluted state as an eye lotion. 
- ACIDS. This term is applied to medicines 
that have a sour taste. Acids are also distin- 
guished by their changing an infusion of blue 
violets or litmus to a red colour, and combining 
readily with alkalies and earths. Many of them 
also combine with or dissolve metallic sub- 
stances, forming with them useful compositions ; 
such as blue vitriol, lunar caustic, red preci~ 
pitate, &c. 

Chemists divide acids into three classes; viz. 
mineral, vegetable, and animal; and describe 
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many different kinds under each class: but we 
shall confine our attention to such as may be 
employed, with advantage, in Veterinary Me- 
dicine and Surgery. 

SuLpHuric Acip, Virrrotic Acip, or Oil of 
Vitriol. ‘This acid was formerly prepared from 
green vitriol or copperas (vitriolated iron), or 
from the pyrites or fire-stone. It is now, how- 
ever, obtained from sulphur, by burning it with 
nitre, in a close vessel containing a small quan- 
tity of water, which is afterwards separated from 
it by evaporation. Sulphuric acid is a powerful 
caustic, and generally requires to be diluted 
with water before it is used; but when it is 
wanted to destroy excrescences, particularly those 
which arise in canker of the foot, it may be used 
alone with advantage. One ounce of the acid 
to a pint of water forms an useful lotion for ob- 
stinate cases of grease; if made a little stronger, 
it is a. good application for foul ulcers. Sulphuric 
acid is sometimes mixed with o7/ of turpentine 
and hog’s lard as a detergent ointment for ulce- 
rated heels, or for dispersing indurated tumours ; 
and this, when mixed with a proper proportion 
of Spanish flies, forms an active blister. (See 
Blisters and Detergents.) 

It is probable that sulphuric acid might be 
given internally as a fonic with good effect ; but 
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for this purpose it requires so much dilution, 
that it could not be given to a horse, in suffi- 
cient quantity, without great inconvenience. 
For internal use sulphuric acid is sometimes 
mixed with alcohol or spirits of wine, and in 
this mixture are infused spices, such as cinna- 
mon, ginger, &c. This was formerly named 
elixir of vitriol; and in the new dispensatories 
aromatic sulphuric acid. I once saw much mis- 
chief done by giving sulphuric acid not suffi- 
ciently diluted. It is ordered in the dispensa- 
tories in this form; that is, mixed or diluted 
with water in the proportion of one and a half 
ounces of the acid to fourteen of water, both by 
measure; this is sold in the shops sometimes 
under the name of spirit of vitriol, but it is far 
too strong for internal use; a few drops of the 
sulphuric acid being sufficient for half a pint of 
water. In mixing sulphuric acid with a small 
proportion of water considerable heat is pro- 
duced, even to boiling, by which glass vessels 
in which the mixture is made may be cracked ; 
caution is necessary therefore in diluting it. 
Sulphuric acid, when combined with alcohol 
and distilled, forms that volatile and powerful 
medicinal preparation named sulphuric ether ; 
with soda it forms sulphate of soda or glauber’s 
salts; with magnesia epsom salts, or sulphate of 
magnesia; with iron green vitriol, or copperas ; 
BS 
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with copper blue vitriol! ; with zinc white vitriol. 
(See Sulphates, Vitriol, Copper, Zinc, and Iron.) 

Nitrous Acip, or Strong Spirit of Nitre. 
This, like the preceding, is used only as an ex- 
ternal application in veterinary practice; though 
it might probably be employed internally with 
good effect, were it not for the same inconve- 
nience that attends the exhibition of the vitriolic 
acid, 

Nitrous acid, in its concentrated or strongest 
state, is a powerful caustic; and when mixed 
with water, or unctuous substances, it forms 
many efficacious lotions and ointments for vari- 
ous external complaints. Almost every metal 
may be dissolved in this acid, with many of 
which it forms very useful caustics and escha-~ 
rotics; with silver it makes lunar caustic (7i/rate 
of silver); and with quicksilver, red precipitate 
(nitric oxide of quicksilver). (See Caustics, Es- 
charotics, and Detergents.) 

That useful medicine termed nitre is com- 
posed of this acid and the vegetable alkali or 
potash. The metallic pir enero of nitrous 
acid may be employed either in a liquid or solid 
state; they may also be diluted with water, or 
mixed with unctuous substances, to form deter- 
gent ointments of any degree of strength that 
may be required. 

Strong or concentrated nitrous acid is ofa 
deep yellow colour, approaching to orange, and 
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emits suffocating fumes of the same colour. 
When water is added, the yellow colour is de- 
stroyed, and it ceases to emit fumes: the same 
effect may be produced merely by application 
of heat; in this state it is termed nitric acid. 

AguA-rortis is made by mixing nitrous acid 
with about an equal quantity of water. 

Muriatic Actip, or Spirit of Salt. ‘This acid 
is obtained by distilling common salt with swi- 
phuric acid. 

Muriatic Acid is generally of a light yellow 
colour, and when exposed to the air emits white 
suffocating fumes. This acid is sometimes used 
as a caustic, to destroy excrescences or fungous 
flesh, or to cleanse foul ulcers; and being con- 
siderably weaker than the two former, may be 
applied in its concentrated state without incon- 
venience. 

Muriatic Acid is a component part of several 
useful preparations, among which are calomel, 
sublimate (muriate of quicksilver), and crude sal 
ammoniac (muriate of ammonia). When muriatic 
acid is distilled with a mineral termed manga- 
nese, it acquires new properties: it becomes 
capable of destroying the colour of vegetable 
substances, and is therefore employed chiefly in 
the process of bleaching; in this state it is termed 
oxygenated muriatic acid. If glanderous matter 
be exposed to the fumes of acid, its contagious 
quality is destroyed. 
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Acrrous Acip, or Distilled Vinegar.  'This 
well-known acid is commonly employed as an 
embrocation for strains and bruises ; but it proves 
much more efficacious in those complaints if 
mixed with sal ammoniac (muriate of ammonia), 
and a small proportion of spirit of wine. An 
useful lotion is also made, by mixing with vinegar 
a small quantity of Gowlard or sugar of lead, 
and then diluting it with water according to the 
nature of the case for which it is employed. 
Goulard’s extract, or extract of saturn (acetated 
water of litharge), is made by mixing litharge 
with vinegar, and simmering the mixture for 
a considerable time over a slow fire. From the 
same materials, and varying the process a little, 
sugar of lead is prepared (acetated lead).* 

For all veterinary purposes, common vinegar 
is equal, if not superior, to that which is dis- 
tilled; diluted vinegar has been recommended ai as 
an eye lotion. | 

Tartaric Acip, or Acid of Tar tar. Cream 
of tartar consists principally of this acid, having 
a sniall proportion of vegetable alkali, or potash, 
combined with it. 

Though cream of tartar a been found use- 
ful in ies medicine, it has no perceptible 
effect upon the horse, and I believe is very 


* Sugar of lead is prepared from the subcarbonate of lead, 
commonly called white lead, and vinegar. 
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seldom used by experienced veterinarians. 
Writers on farriery have recommended cream of 
tartar as a necessary ingredient in purgative 
medicine, to correct a dangerous acrimony sup- 
posed to reside in aloes: cats opinion, however, 

is unfounded. Aloes, if not given too largely, 
is an innocent purgative; and were it otherwise, 
cream of tartar has not the power of correcting 
acrimony. It has been recommended also in 
febrile complaints, mixed with infusion of senna, 
lenitive electuary, &c. as a cooling drink. But 
according to my experience cream of tartar, as 
well as lenitive electuary and senna, are abso- 
lutely useless in veterinary medicine. 

Cream of tartar is found in an impure state, 
adhering to the sides and bottoms of vessels in 
which wine has been kept. 

ACONITE. A vegetable substance poison- 
ous to horses and entites it has, however, been 
employed in medicine, and has been given to 
horses by way of experiment, both in this 
country, and by some practitioners on the conti- 
nent; but it does not appear likely to be of 
service in any disease to which horses or ani- 
mals are liable. (See Nux Vomica.) 3 

ACOPUM. Astimulating composition used 
both internally and externally by the ancients. 
It contained about thirty ingredients, some of 


them powerful ic i such as § eyphorbium 
and Pepper: 
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ACTUAL CAUTERY. | The red hot iron. 
(See Firing.) 

ZEGYPTIACUM. See Egyptiacum. 

ZERUGO. See Verdigris. 

ZETHER,. See Ether. 

ZETHIOPS. See Ethiops. 

AGARIC. A fungus found in the decayed 
trunks of the ash and the oak. It was formerly 
used as a styptic, but modern practitioners 
place no confidence in it. 

_ AIR. As the health of horses materially de- 
pends upon the salubrity of the air in which 
they are kept, it is probable that many of their 
diseases arise from the little attention that is 
paid to the ventilation of stables. It is said that 
even the glanders, a fatal and contagious dis- 
ease, has been generated by confining horses in 
an impure air. It is a common practice with 
grooms, particularly those who fancy themselves 
profoundly skilled in the art of farriery, to stop 
every crevice they can find in the stable, so that 
pure air is with difficulty admitted; and the 
noxious vapours arising from the litter, from 
perspiration and respiration, are in great mea- 
sure confined. Horses thus situated must neces- 
sarily suffer in a greater or less degree; and 
though the air may not be so contaminated as 
to occasion fatal diseases, it is sufficiently so to 
debilitate the constitution, and thereby lay a 
foundation for numerous complaints, as well as 
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to create local diseases, such as inflamed eyes, 
obstinate coughs, and perhaps moonblindness, 
as it is termed. Horses that have weak eyes 
and lungs are sure to be injured by this treat- 
“ment. Another inconvenience arising from it, 
is that of rendering a horse very susceptible of 
cold. Ventilation is, therefore, an object of great 
importance in the construction of stables; and 
is most conveniently done by making proper 
apertures in the ceiling, communicating with 
the external air; and by means of windows, 
adapted to the form and size of the stable. It 
is a bad method of ventilation to leave the upper 
part of the racks open, so as to communicate 
with the roof of the building, as a current of air 
is thereby produced in a stall, from the ready 
ascent of the light air, over the horse’s head. 
The litter should not be suffered to remain in 
the stall during the day, but be removed to some 
open place and well shaken, that the ammonia- 
cal vapours it affords may be thoroughly dissi- 
pated. Should it be necessary for a horse to 
lie down in the day-time, he should be allowed 
fresh straw. (See vol. 1.) 

ALCOHOL, or Recrirrep SPIRIT OF WINE. 
This is obtained by the distillation of fermented 
liquors, ina diluted state; it is afterwards recti- 
fied or concentrated by a second or third dis- 
tillation more gradually conducted, and with less 
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heat. Alcohol is extensively employed in me- 
dicine, ‘chiefly in making tinctures; with an 
equal quantity of water it forms proof spirit, 
the most usual form in which it is employed. 

ALKALIES.  <Alkalies form one of the 
classes of saline bodies, and are of three kinds: 
Ist, The vegetable alkali, kali or potash. 2d, 
‘The mineral alkali, soda or natron: and the. 
volatile alkali, or ammonia. Each of these will 
be described under the following heads, potash, 
soda, and ammonia: which names are employed 
by the London College of Physicians. lkalies 
are distinguished by their changing blue vege- 
table colours to a green, and yellow to orange; 
by combining rapidly with acids, and forming 
with them neutral salts (see Acids); and by 
rendering oils miscible with water (see Emul- 
sions and Soap). The vegetable and mineral 
alkalies, from not being evaporable, except in 
a high degree of heat, were termed fixed: and 
ammonia, being evaporable in a low tempera- 
ture, obtained the name of volatile alkali. 

ALKANET ROOT. The only use of this 
root, is to give an élegant red colour to oils and 
ointments. 

ALLSPICK. Jamaica pepper, a powerful 
cordial and carminative; the dose from two to 
three or four drams. Mr. Bracy Clarke, in a 
book he has published on flatulent or spasmodic 
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colic, or gripes, strongly recommends a tinc- 
ture of allspice in proof spirit, as an effectual 
or sovereign remedy for that disorder. ‘The 
dose about half a pint in water. 7 

ALOES. This is the inspissated juice of 
certain plants of the same name, and the most 
effectual purgative for horses we are acquainted 
with. It is of an intensely bitter taste, and of 
a strong unpleasant odour. 

The sift ent sorts of aloes are diatsieanisbat 
by the names of the places whence WAR are 
brought. 

Scam -ALOES is beonght from the dona 
Socotra, in the Indian ocean, and is supposed 
to be more safe in its operation than the other. 
kinds. It is of a dark reddish or brown colour, 
quite opaque, and has a less disagreeable smell 
than the others; it sells at a high price, and is 
therefore not unfrequently adulterated. I have 
been so often disappointed in the effect of soco- 
trine aloes, or rather what 1s commonly sold 
under that name, that I now always use the 
Barbadoes, which cannot be so easily oduiterated: 
without detection.* 

Barsabores ALoEs is brought from Barba- 
_does, and has been generally considered asa 
rough medicine, very liable to produce griping, 

* At this time (December ]4, 1805) Socotrine Aloes are at 
about the same price or cheaper than Barbadoes. 
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and other unpleasant effects; but I have always 
found it a safe and efficacious purgative. Bar- 
badoes aloes is of a darker colour than the for- 
mer kind, less brittle, and of a stronger and 
more disagreeable smell. It is certainly more 
active than the socotrine; and, as far as my 
experience goes, more certain in its operation : 
nor have I ever found it produce those danger- 
ous effects that have been attributed to it, when 
given in a proper dose, and when the horse is 
not neglected during its operation and properly 
prepared for it; (see Cathartics): indeed, every 
kind of aloes is liable to produce even fatal con- 
sequences if given too largely, or if thehorse be 
treated improperly while under their effect. 
There is a peculiarity in the horse’s intestines 
which renders them more liable to be injured 
by purgatives of every kind, than those of any 
other domestic animal: cathartic medicines 
should therefore be always prepared by persons 
of judgment and experience. 

Carr Axors is rather transparent, and very 
brittle: it is easily powdered, in which state it 
is of a bright yellow colour; the odour arising 
from it is not so strong as the Barbadoes, but ra- 
ther stronger and less agreeable than the soco- 
trine.. This kind is sold at a much lower price 
than the others, but is so weak and uncertain 
in its effect, that it is seldom employed in ve- 
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terinary medicine. The dose of socotrine aloes 
is from five drams to nine; Barbadoes, from 
four drams to six; and of the Cape, from six 
to ten drams. | 3 

Aloes generally operates more speedily when 
joined with soap or either of the fixed alkalies. 
(See Alkalies.) In the old books on farriery, 
cream of tartar is generally prescribed with 
aloes, under a supposition that it prevented 
griping; but I consider it by no means proper, 
and have for some time preferred soap and the 
alkalies, such as potash and soda; but soap is 
by far the most convenient. (See Cathartics.) 

Aloes is sometimes given as an alterative in 
the dose of one or two drams. It is also an in- 
gredient in Fryar’s balsam, and compound 
tincture of myrrh; preparations often used by 
farriers. (See Vulneraries, Alteratives.) 

ALTERATIVES are. medicines that act 
very gradually upon the constitution, and there- 
fore require to be continued for some time. 
The medicines most commonly used. as altera- 
tives in farriery are antimony,  nitre, sul- 
phur, and resin; these are generally given to- 
gether, particularly the three former. 
_ It is commonly supposed that the good effects 
of alteratives arise from certain changes they » 
produce in the blood: it 1s more probable, 
however, that they act only on the solids; and 
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though their action is scarcely perceptible, they 
will be found upon a careful examination to 
produce some sensible effect, either upon the 
bowels, the kidneys, or the skin; increasing 
the action of those parts, and causing them to 
secrete their respective juices or fluids more 
copiously, thereby. removing from the blood 
such parts as are injurious or superfluous. From 
this view of the subject it appears necessary to 
divide alteratives into three classes, viz. laxa- 
tives, diuretics, and diaphoretics. 

LAXATIVE ALTERATIVES are useful in many 
cases, and may often be substituted for purga- 
tives with great advantage. 

When a horse is troubled with worms, and 
is too weak to take strong medicines, or when 
he cannot be spared from his work, they are 
extremely convenient, and generally beneficial. 
In obstinate cases of grease, and in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes, they often do good ; 
they are generally serviceable also in coughs of 
long standing, or even when they are recent, 
if not caused by strangles, in which disease the 
throat is often so much inflamed, and so very 
sore, as to render the exhibition of medicine by 
the mouth improper. Clysters, however, are 
often beneficial in those cases. 

In short, there are few medicines of more 
general utility in the diseases of horses, than 
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the laxative alteratives, the most effectual of 
which is aloes, in the dose of two or three 
drams, with an equal steric or rather more, 
of Castile soap. : 

When it is employ wd to destroy worms, from 
ten to twenty grains of calomel may be added. 

Diuretic ALTERATIVES are composed of 
nitre, resin, soap, and turpentine. Diuretic al- 
teratives are employed in swellings of the legs 
and other parts, or as a preventive, in horses 
that are subject to such swellings. They are 
given also to improve the coat ied general con- 
dition of the animal. 

Though not so effectual in many cases as the 
preceding, they are certainly very convenient 
and innocent, and produce so little disturbance 
in the body, that a horse may continue his 
work while taking them, without the least dan- 
ger, even in the winter season. Nor is there 
any trouble in giving them; as a horse readily 
eats them, when in the form of a powder, with 
his corn. The laxative alterative has not this 
advantage; the aloes, of which it is composed, 
being extremely bitter, and therefore requires 
to be given in the form of a bail. 

DrarpHoretic ALTERATIVES are composed of 
medicines that act on the skin, gradually in- 
creasing the insensible perspiration, and giving 
a smoothness and gloss to the coat. The most 
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effectual medicines of this class, are the prepa- 
rations of antimony (see Antimony); but these 
may be rendered more efficacious by being 
joined with other medicines. 

- The complaints in which this kind of altera- 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound ; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

The complaints in which this kind of altera- 
tive is most useful, are those termed surfeit and 
hide-bound ; they are also employed to remove 
an undue determination of blood to any internal 
organ, or to diminish general plethora. 

Diaphoretic alteratives seldom prove effectual, 
unless assisted by exercise and good grooming. 
(See Dressing ; also vol. i.) 

- The alteratives recommended by writers on 
farriery are not composed according to the dis- 
tinction we have here made; but laxatives, diure- 
tics, &c. are mixed with little discrimination: 
thus, aswe have before observed, antimony, nitre, 
sulphur, and resin, form their general altera- 
tive; and when it was required to remove dis- 
eases, supposed to arise from obstruction in the 
blood-vessels, some ponderous medicines were 
prescribed: among these were cinnabar, and 
fEthiop’s mineral. ‘This mechanical mode 
ef removing obstructions, however, is now to- 
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tally disregarded, being incompatible with our 
present knowledge of physiology. 


ALTERATIVES. 
Laxative. 
No. 1. Barbadoes aloes.... 10 to 12 dr. 
Castile soap o...... 0: Linas. 
Anise seed, powdered 1+ oz. or 2 oz. 
GINGEP odinds< Hairieae) AOR 
Syrup or treacle enough to form a mass, to be 
divided into four balls, one of which is to be 
given daily until the bowels are opened. 


No. 2. Barbadoes aloes.. from 10 to 12 dr. 


Calomel ........ 2 to 4 dr. 

Caraway _ seed, \ i Lobia 
powdered 

GiNPeh oe cias a coo c Aes 

Oil of cloves..... .+..40 drops. 


Mix as above for four doses, and give one daily 
until the bowels are opened. | While taking 
these balls the horse must have mashes, and 
the chill taken off his water: he should not 
be exposed to the cold, but have moderate 
exercise. 

No. 3. Sublimed sulphur.... 6 oz. 

Tartarized antimony.. 6 dr. to 1 oz. 
Calome aS. Bar, 
Mix and divide into six doses, one of which is 
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to be given daily. In obstinate cases of 
mange or other diseases of the skin, corrosive 
sublimate in a dose of ten grains may in very 
bad cases be substituted for the calomel: the 
form of a ball is then the best.* 

Divretic ALTERATIVES. 

No. 1. Yellow rosin, and nitrate of por ae 

ash, of each “ 

Mix and divide into six or eight parts, one 

of which is to be given daily in the horse’s 
corn, until a diuretic effect is produced. 

No: ‘2. Yellow rosin. o6.04 ees be. 4002. 
Mpa sda, OF) Eee. 
Venice turpentine.......... 202. 

Powdered caraways enough to form the mass. 

To be divided into balls of a moderate size, 
one to be given daily until a diuretic effect is 
produced. 

No. 3. Powdered nitre.......e0s000 4.02 
Rosin and flour, of each...; 2 02. 

Oil of juniper... .55 0.00662 on 

Treacle enough to form the mass. To be di- 

vided into balls of a ssi aon size, and given 
as above. 


* According to Dr. Paris, in his Pharmacologia, subli- 
mate is decomposed by tartarized antimony: this decompo- 
sition, however, may not take place in the stomach; and as 
the medicine is given in the form of ball, and has been found 
efficacious, it is a consideration of no importance, 
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Diaryoreric ALTERATIVES. 


No. 1. Levigated sulphuret of antimony 1 oz. 
Caraway seeds .....cceceeees $O% 


Mix for one dose. 

No.2. Precipitatedsulphuret ofantimony + dr. 
Antimonial powder .......... 2dr 
Powdered caraways.......0.. 20% 

Mix for one dose. 

No. 3. Antimonial powders), J... 0. dP. 
Cemoners.. foieaees oe oe ean bere 
PYOGP 20 C OER Cade se ae eh OR 


Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. © 


No. 4. Tartarized antimony .... 1 to 2 dr. 
Compose Olle cs res «oO alte 
Liquorice powdery 30.5.4 6 oar. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

Diaphoretic medicines are very uncertain in 
their effect upon the horse, and unless great 
care is taken of the animal with respect to 
grooming, exercise, dict, and clothing, little 
benefit is to be expected from them. Opium. 
~has been prescribed with camphor, tartarized 
antimony, ammonia, and other stimulants, for 
the purpose of relaxing the skin and produc- 
ing perspiration; but there is often danger in 
giving such medicines, especially when there 
is any degree of fever present: the medicines 
prescribed in the above receipts are innocent 
if they fail in affecting the skin, as in such cases 

C 
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they are generally determined to the kidneys, 
and cause an increased discharge of urine.— 
See Diaphoretics, Febrifuges or Fever Ball. 
Sudorifics, Opium, &c. Many other medi- 
cines have been prescribed as alteratives, by 
veterinary writers, among which are Ethiop’s 
mineral, cinnabar, guaiacum, kermes mine- 
ral, cream of tartar, the neutral salts, &c. To 
these may be added one which has often been 
found more efficacious than all the rest, that is 
soiling in the stable on vetches or tares, lucern, 


&c. or a run at grass. (See vol. i. Stable Ma- 


nagement, 12th edition.)* 
ALTHEA. (See Marsh-mallows.) 
ALUM. A saline body, composed of the 
sulphuric acid, and alumine, or pure clay. It is 
used internally as an astringent in diarrhea, 
diabetes, &c. in doses from half an ounce to an 


* The effect of alteratives in cutaneous diseases is some- 
times only temporary; this is accounted for when we con- 
sider how little attention is paid to the cause of such diseases, 
If improper feeding be the cause of those disorders, how can 
any permanent benefit be expected from medicine, unless 
that error is corrected? Too much even of good hay and 
oats, especially when the animal is permitted to drink freely, 
will gradually induce a disordered state of the digestive or- 
gans 3 hence arise a morbid, voracious, or depraved appetite, 
and a disposition to eat even fowl litter, From this cause 
proceed not only diseases of the skin, but also chronic cough, 
asthma, or broken wind, roaring, and worms; even the as- 


carides found in the arteries are thus engendered, 


~ 
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ounce, and is generally joined with bitters and 
aromatic slimulants, such as gentian, cassia, 
aniseed, caraway seed, &c. For external pur- 
poses alum is very useful: it is a good remedy 
for the grease, when dissolved and applied to 
the diseased parts; when burnt, as it is termed, 
it becomes an excellent remedy for cleansing 
foul ulcers, for which purpose it is often mixed 
with suiphate- of copper or red prea. (See 
Escharotics. ) 

Burnt Axum is made by putting any quan- 
tity of alum in an iron ladle, or common fire- 
pan, and keeping it over a gentle fire, until its 
watery parts are evaporated, and it is converted 
into a light and easily pulverable substance. If 
exposed to a strong heat for some time, the alum 
is decomposed, and of course useless. 

ALKOHOL. See Spirit rectified. 

AMBER. This is what naturalists term a 
bitumen. It affords only one preparation that 
is used in veterinary practice,—an essential oil, 
of a dark colour, and very disagreeable odour, 
—which is employed at an embrocation in 
strains, bruises, &c. generally mixed with other 
oils, such as oil of elder, turpentine, &c. It is 
given internally as an antispasmodic, in doses 
from two drams to half an ounce. For medicinal 
purposes this essential oil is rectified, whereby 


it becomes of a lighter colour, and loses in some 
C2 
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degree its unpleasant smell; but it docs not ap- 
pear to be rendered more efficacious. ‘There is 
a salt of amler kept in the shops, procured from 
amber by sublimation, but it is never used in 
veterinary practice. 

AMMONIA. This is the modern term for 
what was named volatile alkali, and is procured 
either from bones or sal ammoniac. It is kept 
in the shops, both in a solid and a liquid form. 
Strictly speaking, pure ammonia exists only in 
the form of gas, or air; but water will absorb 
a. considerable quantity of this air; and when 
saturated with it becomes a violent stimulant, 
capable of inflaming and even blistering the 
skin. ‘This is termed water of, or solution of 
pure ammonia, or strong spirit of sal-ammoniac, 
and is useful in dispersing indolent tumours, 
if mixed with an equal quantity of sweet oil, 
and oil, of turpentine, in which camphor has 
been dissolved. This is a good application 

also in swellings of the ecehe sinews or cther 
parts, in consequence of strains or bruises, 
when free pm inflammation. [Vater of pure am- 
mona is too strong for inter nal use; but when 
ammonia is ‘Sag a ‘chemical process combined | 
Q rv fixed alr, it assumes a 
seid an and is ater | sufficiently mild for 
internal use, In this state it is named carbo- 
nale of, or prepared ammonig, volatile. sal am- 
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moniac, or smelling salt, being much used for 
smelling-bottles, as its quick pungent odour 1s 
well calculated to remove faintness. 

CarponaTE of Ammonia is stimulant and 
cordial, and may be given in doses from half a 
dram to two drams. It is given in the latter 
stages of fever, when debility is the leading 
symptom. 

When carbonate of ammonia is dissolved in 
water to saturation, it forms water or solution of 
mild ammonia, or common spirit of sal ammo- 
niac; when distilled with spirit and some aro- 
matic oils, spirit of sal volatile, or compound. 
spirit of ammonia: and if assafetida be added, 
the feetid spirit of ammonia is produced, which is 
an excellent antispasmodic. (See Assafcetida.) 

The Sait and Spirit of Hartsuorn are 
nearly the same as the carbonate, and the solu~ 
tion of, or water of ammonia; but being dis- 
tilled from bones, or stag horns, which are of 
the same nature; they are slightly impree- 
nated with animal oil, which gives them a pecu- 
liar smell, and is supposed to increase their 
antispasmodic power. (See Antispasmodics.) 

AMMONIACUM is divided into two sorts. 
The first is of a yellowish colour, interspersed 
with small pieces of wood, and other extraneous 
matter: the other, in small pieces or drops, of 
a whiter colour than the former, and much 
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more pure; this is commonly called drop ammo- 
niacum. ‘The former, however, may be em- 
ployed for veterinary purposes, making a little 
allowance in the dose for the extraneous matter 
it contains; but this may be in a great measure 
separated by pounding and sifting. 

Gum AmmMoniacus is an expectorant, in 
doses from three to five drams. It is advanta- 
geously joined with powdered squills, and in 
some cases with camphor, balsam of tolu, and 
opium. 

Horses that are of a full habit, should be 
bled, and take a cathartic ball previous to the ex- 
hibition of those expectorants, which generally 
renders them more efficacious. It may be pro- 
per to observe, that ammoniacum is never to be 
employed in recent coughs, arising from catarrh, 
or cold, but only in the chronic kind, that are 
not dependent on inflammation. 

AMMONIATED, or AMMONIURET of CoppER. 
This preparation is made by rubbing together 
in a mortar sulphate of copper four drams, 
carbonate of ammonia six drams. When the 
effervescence which will take place has ceased, 
wrap it up in some blotting paper, and dry it 
with a gentle heat. It is considered as a power- 
ful tonic in human medicine, but has not, I 
believe, been tried in veterinary practice. See 
Tonics. | 
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ANGELICA. An aromatic plant, too weak 
for veterinary purposes. : 

ANGUSTURA BARK. This is said to be 
a good tonic and stomachic medicine ; and is 
often employed by medical practitioners, in cases 
where the Peruvian bark does not agree with the 
patient. It does not appear to be necessary in 
veterinary practice, and is very rarely used. 

The dose is from half an ounce to an ounce 
or more. 

ANISE-SEED, or Aniseed. This seed-is 
much used in horse medicine, as a stimulant 
and cordial; but its power is by no means con- 
siderable. It is thought to possess also an ex- 
pectorant quality, and is therefore given in 
coughs and other complaints of the lungs, but 
is generally joined with other expectorants. It 
is certainly, though weak, a very grateful sti- 
mulant, and does much good where the stomach 
is weak, and disposed to flatulency; it is there- 
fore an useful ingredient in cordial medicines. 
The dose is about one ounce or rather more. 
(See Cordials and Carminatives.) ‘The virtues 
of anise-seed are contained in its essential oil, 
the dose of which is about half a dram or more: 
it may be rubbed in a mortar with sugar, muci- 
lage and ginger, and given in warm ale or 
water. 

ANODYNES. Medicines that alleviate or 


remove pain, the most effectual of which is 


= 
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opium. The other narcotics have also been 
occasionally employed for this purpose, among 
which are henbane, deadly nightshade, hem- 
lock, white poppyheads, &c. In horses, pain 
often depends on inflammation or obstruction in 
the bowels or other passages; in such cases 
anodynes, or rather narcotics are injurious ; : 
but when pain depends upon spasm, as in the 
flatulent or spasmodic colic, commonly named 
gripes or fret, it is an excellent remedy. (See 
vol.i. article Colic.) In that dangerous spas- 
modic complaint, named locked-jaw, opium is 
the medicine that is principally relied on, though 
it is generally given with others, such as cam- 
phor, assafoetida, &c. (See vol.i.; also Anti- 
spasmodics, Opium, Henbane, &c.) 
ANoDYNE Batu. 
Opin, 401.8 ..69.% from tb dr, tod dre 
Castile soap ............ 2dr. to 4 dr. 
Powdered ginger ........1 dr. to 2 dr. 
Powdered anise-seeds .... | 0Z to 1 oz, 
OiltoPtaraways.. 0.0. Jos) dr. 
Syrup enough to form the ball. 
AnopynE Dravueut, or DRreNncu. 
Tincture of opium’... 3..' 452-1 ozs to ‘loz. 
Spirit of nitrous ether......1 02. to 2 oz. 
Essence of peppermint. .from 1 to 2 dr. 
Water one pint. 
The ball may be mixed with warm ale, if the 
form of a drench be preferred to that of a ball, 
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and either of the receipts will be found a good 
remedy for the flatulent or spasmodic colic. In 
the anodyne draught warm beer may be substi- 
tuted for water. It should be recollected that 
when the colic is attended with costiveness, clys- 
ters and oily laxatives are necessary, either in 
addition to the anodyne, or before the anodyne 
is exhibited. Essence of peppermint consists of 
the essential oil of peppermint dissolved in spi- 
rit of wine: one part of the former to three 
of the latter. (See Essence and Mint.) Ano- — 
dynes are sometimes exhibited in the form of 
clyster, as in locked-jaw, when no medicine 
can be given by the mouth, which often happens: 
in bad cases; it is then necessary to employ 
about a double dose, or rather more. » (See 
Locked Jaw, vol. i. 12th edition; see also Clys- 
ters, vol. ii.) Anodyne fomentations are pre- 
scribed occasionally, which consist chiefly of a 
decoction of white poppy heads, but the ano- 
dyne quality of narcotics when applied exter- 
nally, is rather doubtful, I believe, and it is 
not improbable that the warm water employed 
is the most useful, if not the only useful part of 
such fomentations. (See Fomentations.) 
ANTHELMINTICS. Medicines that de- 
stroy worms, or expel them from the intestines. 
The most effectual are the mercurial purgatives. 
A variety of vegetables have been thought to 
possess this quality, but I believe without foun- 
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dation; among these are box, rue, savin, and 
wormwood, <Aithiop’s mineral, antimony, sul- 
phur, and tin, have also been considered as 
anthelmintics: but I have never known any of 
them effectual in this way. I believe, however, 
that tin has not been fairly tried: and as it is 
an efficacious anthelmintic in dogs, it may pro- 
bably be found useful in horses.# Of all the 
mercurial preparations, calomel is by far the 
best for this purpose, and may be given with 
aloes, soap, and some aromatic oil, with a little 
ginger. Many prefer giving the calomel at 
night, and the purgative the following morning. 
Aloes areagood anthelmintic. A saline substance 
was some time ago introduced from India, as a 
remedy for that species of worm termed botts.t 
It seemsto be composed of common salt and liver 

* [have lately had an opportunity of trying the efficacy 
of tin, asa worm medicine, It sometimes destroys them, 
but not uniformly; and appears to be more effectual when 
joined with calomel, (See Pewter.) 

+ We do not know any method by which botts can be de- 
tached from the stomach; they sometimes do considerable 
mischief to that important organ, perhaps much more than 
modern veterinary writers appear to have been aware of. 
Ata certain period of their existence they undergo a change, 
like the caterpillar or silk-worm, and pass off with the ex- 
crement. (See White’s Veterinary Dictionary, or Rees’s 
Cyclopawidia, article Botts. Also vol, i. 12th Edition, article 
Worms.) Inexamining worms found in various parts of the 
body, and reflecting upon the disorders with which they ap- 


pear to be connected, L have been led to believe that it is a 
subject of considerable importance, and that a great deal of 
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of sulphur, but it does not appear to deserve 
the character that was given of it; though, like 
salt or brine, it will sometimes cause the com- 
mon or intestinal worm to be evacuated. 

It has been supposed, that worms are some- 
times generated in consequence of debility in 
the digestive organs. Tonics have therefore 
been recommended, particularly the vegetable 
bitters; such as bark, wormwood, camomile, 
&c. When worms are discovered in the horse’s 
dung, after a fair trial has been given to mercu- 
rial purgatives (especially if he appears to be 
weak, and incapable of much work), it would 
be adviseable to give tonic and cordial prepara- 
tions, with a generous diet: but whenever this 
is done, there must be proportionate exercise. 
One plan of treating a horse with worms is to 
keep him fasting for several hours, and then 
give a small quantity of milk and sugar, which 
is to be followed by a dose of the anthelmintic 
in a liquid form: a solution of common salt has 
been recommended for this purpose, to which 
may be added two or three drams of aloes. The 
dose of salt is about four or six ounces, in three 


good may be done in the way of prevention by means that 
have not hitherto been sufficiently attended to, and by others 
that I believe have not yct been made known er published 
Ascarides are found even in the arteries of horses, and that 
too not seldom; therefore arsenic, in small doses, as an alte- 
rative, when judiciously administered, may provea prophy- 
lactic. The result of my researches on this subject will be 
published at some future opportunity. 
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pints of water. Oil of turpentine has of late 
been recommended as an anthelmintic, and has, 
I believe, been found more efficacious than any 
other medicine. ‘The mode of giving it is to 
keep the horse without food for several hours 
before, and then to give four ounces mixed with 
a pint or more of oatmeal gruel: the day before 
the horse is to take about three or four drams 
of aloes, with an equal quantity of soap, in 
order to open the bowels moderately, and so 
that they may be in a loose state at the time the 
turpentine is given. Some caution is necessary 
in adopting this method, as in two cases that 
have come to my knowledge, the stomach ap- 
peared to have been dangerously affected, and 
in one it produced a degree of inflammation that 
proved fatal. In one of the cases the turpen- 
tine was given undiluted when the stomach was 
empty. In the second, the horse was kept 
fasting too long a time, I believe twelve hours ; 
in the third which proved fatal, the purgative 
given the day before appeared to have been too 
strong. I would advise, therefore, when oil of 
turpentine is given as an anthelmintic, that the 
horse be prepared with bran mashes, as for 
physic; that only three drams of aloes, with an 
equal quantity of Castile soap, be given the day 
before the turpentine, and that when the latter 
is given, the stomach should not be in so ex- 
hausted a state by fasting as it appears to have 
been in one, if not all of the above cases. Per- 
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haps a small bran mash may be given, about six 
or seven in the morning, and the turpentine 
about eleven or twelve. May it not be worth 
while to try a mixture of castor oil, or linseed 
oil, and oil of turpentine, as an anthelmintic? 
Arun at grass, in May or June, has been found 
a good remedy for worms; soiling in the stable 
with vetches, or tares, lucern, &c. may also be 
tried. (See vol. i. article Worms, 12th edition.) 


ANTHELMINTICS. 
Nowk, Aloes . ces... cfrony 4 106 de. 
Castile soap .... Suak., | 
Oil of cloves .... 10 drops. 
Calomel. vin sss s ONL 1 10. 2-8F, 
CAR Ger 5 ye is ks 1 to 2 dr. 
Syrup enough to form the ball for one dose. 
No.2. Alpes! s.:;. .5.. va trom. & to-6 de, 


Powdered tin .. 3 to 4 dr. 
Castile soap .... 3 dr. 

Oil of cloves.... from 10 to 20 drops. 
Crutgel ks sets i to. 2 dr; 


Syrup enough to form the vall. 
No. 3. Common salt......e.ses+ 4 OZ 
FOCS roy Pye hs oan, BANE 
Wi abetie ss. «Se sti.p «comme bee 
No. 4. Oil of turpentine ........ 4 02. 
. Oatineal- orme) oo os t2 6 gash prt. 
No. 5. Oil of turpentine ........ 402. 
Castor or linseed oil ...... 8 02. 
CME! 49h heh a tips Waein nes OF 
Mix for one dose. 
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As worms in horses generally arise from bad 
management and improper food, by which the 
digestive organs are weakened, no permanent 
good can be expected from medicine, unless 
that error be corrected. Wholesome food there- 
fore, in proper quantity, or in proportion to 
the animal’s labour, is essentially necessary, in 
order to eradicate worms from his bowels, and 
restore him toa state of health and good work- 
ing condition. 

ANTIMONY. This is a heavy, shining, 
brittle mineral, somewhat like black lead when 
powdered, but of a darker colour. It is com- 
-mon in Germany and France. A small quan- 
tity is found in Cornwall, but not sufficiently 
pure for medicinal purposes. 

Antimony is composed of a metallic substance 
termed regulus of antimony, and sulphur. It is 
- given as an alterative, in doses of an ounce or 
more, to improve the coat and condition of 
horses: some give it to destroy worms; but it 
does not appear to possess any power of that 
kind. A variety of useful preparations is made 
from antimony, many of which are more effica- 
cious than the mineral itself; among these are 
antimonial powder, which is said to be the same 
as James’s powder, emetic tartar (tartarized anti- 
mony), golden sulphur of antimony, kermes mi- 
neral, or precipitated sulphuret of antimony, oxide 
of antimony, §c. ‘The most useful preparations 
are the tartarized antimony, antimonial powder, 
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and the sulphuret, or common antimony, such 
as is sold under the name of antimony; but this 
should be finely powdered or levigated. To 
these may be added the precipitated sulphuret 
of antimony, though it is seldom employed, 
except as an alterative. As a fever medicine 
tartarized antimony and antimonial powder are 
certainly preferable to every other preparation, 
and are those most commonly employed. Other 
preparations are occasionally used by farriers, 
such as liver of antimony, glass of antimony, an- 
timonial wine, powder of algaroth, &c. There 
is another fluid preparation which is often em- 
ployed as a caustic, formerly named butter of 
antimony, but now muriate of antimony. ‘This 
has been found useful in foul ulcers of the foot 
or other parts, such as canker, quittor, and 
farcy buds or ulcers. ‘The dose of tartarized 
antimony is from one to two or three drams; 
and, though a powerful emetic in the human 
stomach, does not appear to excite nausea in the 
horse; but given largely is more apt to effect 
the kidneys or bowels. It is considered, by 
veterinary practitioners, as a safe and effectual 
fever medicine. ‘The common dose is about 
11 dram or 2 drams. Some practitioners, how- 
ever, prefer the antimonial powder as being 
milder and more effectual; but I believe they 
are both perfectly innocent in the dose com- 
monly employed ; and joined with nitre, certainly 
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produce a good effect, as an auxiliary to that 
important remedy, bleeding. (See Febrifuges, or 
Fever Medicines). Both tartarized antimony and 
antimonial powder are occasionally joined with 
camphor as a fever medicine, and sometimes, 
but not often, with opium. (See Sudorifics.) 

ANTISEPTICS are medicines which pre- 
vent putridity, or remove it if already begun. 
The most efficacious are bark and other bitters; - 
opium, wine, ether, ammonia, and camphor. 

Horses do: not appear to be subject to those 
fevers which, in the human system, are termed 
putrid; so that these medicines’ are not often 
required. In gangrene, or mortification of 
the external parts, however, they may be use- 
ful. The efficacy of these medicines seems to 
depend on their tonic or strengthening quality ; 
as putridity in the living body is generally the 
effect of a high degree of debility. (See Tonics.) 
Antiseptic fomentations and poultices are em- 
ployed in gangrenous, or foul foetid ulcers, deep 
and lacerated wounds, and in those painful and 
offensive discharges of the horses heels which 
sometimes take place in grease. (See vol. i.; 
and articles Poultice and Fomentation in this 
volume.) * 


* The mortification, which takes place in the wounds of 
horses, is a consequence of excessive inflammation, too often 
brought on by improper treatment, such as hot stimulating 
dressings and the omission of plentiful bleeding and opening 
medicines on the occurrence of the accident, 
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ANTISPASMODICS are medicines which 
possess the power of allaying inordinate or pain- 
ful motions in the system, particularly those in- 
voluntary contractions in parts which are natur- 
ally subject to the command of the will. 

Medical writers divide antispasmodics into two 
kinds; viz. stimulants and sedatives. To the 
former belong arsenic, preparations of copper, 
zinc, and iron; also ammonia, ether, essential 
oils, &c. The latter comprehends opium, musk, 
camphor, and all the vegetable narcotics. 

Medicines of the foetid kind, such as galbanum, 
assafoetida, &c. have alsoan antispasmodic quality. 

When spasm arises from irritation, sedatives 
are to be given; but when it depends merely on 
debility, tonics are evidently proper. ‘The spas- 
modic complaints, to which horses are liable, 
are locked jaw and spasmodic or flatulent colic, 
commonly named gripes or fret, in which the 
most efficacious antispasmodic is opium; but it 
is generally joined with others, such as cam- 
phor, assa foetida, ether, oil of peppermint, 
juniper, caraways, or allspice, or other aroma- 
tics. (See vol. i. 12th Edition.) 

The spices and aromatic seeds, such as cin- 
namon, cloves, ginger, caraways, anise-seed, &Xc. 
are often joined with opium, either in powder 
or infused with it in proof spirit, to form a tinc- 
ture, and will be found a good antispasmodic in 
that form. | 
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APERIENTS. Opening medicines. (See 
Laxatives and Cathartics.) 

AQUAFORTIS. Weak nitrous acid. (See 
Acid Nitrous.) 

ARABIC GUM. (See Gum Arabic.) 

ARISTOLOCHIA, Virginian Snake Root 
or Birthwort. A stimulating diaphoretic and 
tonic. (See Birthwort.) 

AROMATICS. Stimulants that possess an 
agreeable odour, such as cinnamon, cloves, &c. 

Aromatic Conrection. A cordial prepara- 
tion often used in medicine, composed of cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmegs, cardamom seeds, saf- 
fron, prepared chalk, and sugar. It is kept by 
druggists under the above name, or that of 
cordial confection (confectzo cordiaca); and, if not 
thought too expensive, may be given to horses 
as a cordial with warm ale. 

Aromatic Powper, of the London dispen- 
satory, is composed of cinnamon 2 oz., carda- 
mom seeds 14 0z. ginger 1 0z., long pepper 
1.0%. mix. This is a good cordial powder, and 
may be given in a dose of two or three drams 
in warm ale, in such cases as require the use of 
cordials. 

ARSENIC. There are two kinds of arsenic 
kept; the white, and the yellow. ‘The latter is 
a combination of white arsenic and sulphur, 
either natural or artificial, varying in colour 
according to the proportion of sulphur, which, 
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when considerable, gives it an orange or red 
colour; it is then called realgar, and used as a 
pigment only. 

White arsenic is obtained in the process of 
roasting certain ores. ‘The arsenic sublimes, 
and is found in chimneys adapted to the pur- 
pose. [t is beautifully white, and very heavy, 
but easily reduced toa powder. The powdered 
arsenic of the shops is generally adulterated, 
and ought never to be depended upon. The 
practitioner: should always buy it in the lump, 
and either powder it himself, or see it done. 

White arsenic has been considered a good 
tonic for horses; and, though a violent poison 
in the human system, may be given to this 
animal with safety. From its tonic quality it 
has suspended, or apparently cured the glan- 
ders; but its effect in this way, I believe, is 
never permanent. It is prudent to begin with 
a small dose, but not less than eight grains. 
This may be gradually increased, and conti- 
nued as long as there is occasion. In experl- 
iments on glandered horses, I have seen a dose 
of two drams given twice a day, and continued 
for a week; at which period it produced in- 
flammation of the bowels. I have even known 
two drams given for two or-three days succes- 
sively, without any violent effect; it will some- 
times, however, in that dose, occasion great 
disturbance in the stomach and bowels. In 
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smaller doses it seems innocent. When arsenic 
is employed as a tonic or strengthening medi- 
cine, it should be finely powdered, and mixed 
into a ball with aniseed, ginger, or other cor- 
dials. At the same time, attention should be 
paid to the horse’s diet, &c. It is necessary to 
give some mucilaginous liquid, such as water- 
gruel, or infusion of linseed, just before the 
arsenic, that it may not act upon the stomach 
too violently. (See Balls. ) 

The cases in which arsenic is said to be most 
beneficial, are those where horses become weak 
and emaciated without any apparent cause; 
sweating with the most moderate exercise, and 
almost incapable of doing a day’s work. 

In one case, where it was given by way of 
experiment to a glandered horse, it appeared to 
have destroyed some botts, which were found 
dead in the stomach. Though arsenic has been 
often given by way of experiment to glandered 
horses, even in large doses, without produc- 
ing any violent effect, yet cases have occurred 
where moderate or even small doses have oc- 
casioned considerable disturbance in the sto- 
mach and bowels. In one case I have known 
it produce a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
in a moderate dose; the groom having per- 
sisted in the use of it after the injurious effect 
which it sometimes produces, had taken place. 
When arsenic disagrees it causes loss of appe- 
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tite, dejection, uneasiness in the stomach and 
bowels, which gradually increases, unless it be 
discontinued; in such cases castor oil should be 
given, oatmeal gruel, and infusion of linseed. 
‘When castor oil cannot be procured, linseed 
vil may be substituted for it, or olive oil. In 
reviewing the experiments that have been made 
with arsenic, it does not appear that it has ever 
done any good in glanders, and that when it 
has proved beneficial in farcy, it has been given 
in small doses from ten to fifteen grains, or 
even less, joined with sublimate; and then the 
latter, that is the sublimate, was, I suspect, the 
most useful ingredient. As a tonic, it has been 
strongly recommended in small doses, or in so- 
lution, but it should be given with caution, and 
not until the vegetable tonics, such as gentian, 
columbo, bark, cordials, whclesome food, and 
occasional physic, have proved ineffectual. (See 
Tonics, and Cordials; also vol. i. Condition 
and Stable Management, 12th Edition.) Yel- 
low arsenic, finely powdered, and mixed with 
lard, is sometimes used by farriers to remove 
worts; also in fistula of the withers and _poll- 
evil, but its effect is sometimes violent, and ex- 
tends beyond the diseased parts.* 


* [have been led to beiieve that when arsenic is employed, 
whether as an alterative, a tonic, an anthelmintic, or as an 
auxiliary to mercurial preparations in farcy, or in any ats 
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ASSA FCETIDA, a gummy and resinous 
substance, possessing a powerful and most un- 
pleasant smell. It is much used in human me- 
dicine, as an antispasmodic, in nervous and 
hysterical complaints. In veterinary practice it 
is not so frequently employed, though I think 
I have observed good effects from it in spasmo- 
dic complaints, and some practitioners speak 
highly of its virtues. It is said to be servicea- 
ble in obstinate coughs, or thickness of wind, 
flatulent colic, and locked-jaw. It appears to 
be more efficacious when joined with ammonia, 
in the form of fetid spirit of ammonia, a pre- 
paration kept in the shops. The dose of assa 
foetida is from two drams to half an ounce or 
more; it is generally joined with galbanum, 
ammoniacum, opium, &c. When’ employed 
as an expectorant, sguill is an useful addi- 
tion. 

The dose of the feetid spirit of ammonia is 
from one ounce to one and a half ounce. 


ASTRINGENTS. Medicines that diminish 


tempts that may be made to cure the gianders, it should be 
given in very small doses, and reduced to the state of a very 
fine powder by rubbing it a considerable time in a mortar, 
with about ten times its weight of super-tartrate of potash. 
One grain, thus prepared and mixed with the horses corn, 
may be given three times a day, and continued until some 
effect has heen produced upon the stomach or bowels, or 
until the disease is removed for which it is employed, 
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or suppress unnatural or increased evacuations, 
such as diarrheea, diabetes, &c. 

It is commonly supposed that asiringents act 
mechanically, by constringing or condensing 
the solids. This opinion, however, does not - 
appear to be well founded, since opium, which 
is in many cases the most powerful remedy in 
morbid evacuations, does not possess those prin- 
ciples which are said to constitute astringency, 
which are the gallic acid, and tannin, but in an 
inconsiderable proportion. 

Medical writers generally class the prepara- 
tions of iron, copper, zinc, and lead, with 
astringents: these, however, have not been 
found very useful as internal remedies in the 
horse; and whenever they prove serviceable, it 
is in cases of debility, in which tonics are re- 


guired. 


ASTRINGENTS, for diarrhoea. 

No. 1. Opin 0020s 2 ts TO UF. 
Ginger °c sca). Pe Ue 
Prepared chalk.. 3 dr. 
PTs oe ke ee ist ae 

Mix into a ball with treacle, syrup, or honey 
for one dose. 

No. 2. Gum kino...... 2 dr. 

Aromatic powder 14 dr. 
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Tiewe VEL cs een Se 
Castile soap, v.: ueua oes nod 2 Ur 
Honey enough to form the ball, for one dose. 

Mix. 
Astrincent Batt, for diabetes. 
Opis tank AE ia te est ae. 
Powdered ginger ........ 2 dr. 
Powdered oak bark ...... 1 02. 
To be given in a pint of oak bark decoction. 
Exrernat AsTRiINGENT PowDERs. 
No. 1. Powdered alum 4... 0.0.6:5: 0/004 OZ 
Armenian bole.......... 1 0Z—Mix. 
Nov: 2. White witriols. 20.00.65.0 0 2567: 
Flowers of zinc.......... 1 0¢.—Mix,. 
Lorions. 

No. 3. A strong goulard mixture. 

No. 4. A solution. of blue vitriol. 

No. 6. Muriate of arom (20.0501, ee. 

Water 658 0 SS og cou ees, 8 OB Mix, 
OINTMENTS. 

No. 1. Venice turpentine........ 402. 

itoe'’s lard isc tere faieseiiese . 2Oy0Z. 

To be melted over a slow fire; and when rather 
cool, but while it is liquid, add sugar of lead 
finely powdered, two cunces. Stir the mix- 
ture until it is cold. 

Ne: 2, “tebe fatd. i. vedkowee days O8) 

Oil, of “rosemary. is yeas dee cube 


Finely powdered white lead 14 dr.—-Mix, 
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Remark.—The astringent powders and oint- 
“nents are designed chiefly as remedies for the 
grease, after the inflammation of the part has 
been in great measure removed by proper poul- 
tices: but the ointment is applicable only to 
those ulcerations or cracks, which are so often 
an effect of that disease.* 


_* ASTRINGENTS. Medicines that diminish inéreased 
evacuations, as those of dung or urine in the diseases 
named diarrheea and diabetes: they are employed also for 
the cure of bloody urine, and sometimes externally to heal 
wounds, or put a stop to that discharge from the heels, term- 
ed grease, as well as to heal those painful sores or cracks 
with which that part is often affected in winter. 


Additional Receipts for internal Astringenis. 
For diabetes, or an excessive discharge of urine: 
Nios ¥. “Catechatvor Kino ey sts aso. SO 00 2 OT, 


Powdered gingere cl. 2.08% wos tod ar; 
~ —=—geritian sj, dei... vis oFstie £0" OF. 
ODWONN osc ots e ces Seabees oi 3 dr, 

OW OUCATAWHYS oo cas eves ces 20 drops. 


Syrup enough to form the ball. One dose. 

INO “22 Opin had. 2k US Olde ones But. CON OT, 
FOP ss 5s otis ssc ccpupine Mane OE 
Cinchona, or Peruvian bark ; 

or when that cannot be oy 1 oz. or more, 
powdered oak bark ...... 

To be mixed with a decoction of oak bark, ora strong 
infusion of camomile flowers, and given as a drench, Either 
of these may he given early in the morning, and repeated at 
night, should it be found necessary, The mineral tonics have 
been recommended in diabetes, especially sulphate of cop- 
per (blue vitriol), which 1 have been informed has in several 
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BALAUSTINE FLOWERS. The flowers 
of the pomegranate, a weak astringent. (See 
Pomegranate.) 


cases been found an effectual remedy for diabetes, The 
dose, about one dram, joined with other tonics, cordials, or 
astringents, such as cascarilla or cinchona bark, or the com- 
mon cordial ball. The effect of these medicines is considera- 
bly promoted by a nutritious diet, moderaté exercise, and 
good grooming. (See vol.1.)  Astringents must be em- 
ployed with much caution in diarrhwa, especially in horses. 
In these animals it is generally occasioned by bad hay or 
oats, and may be corrected by altering the diet. In horses 
of weak constitutions it may be brought on by drinking too 
freely of very cold water. In such cases the remedy is ob- 
vious. In general the diarrhcea of horses may be stopped by 
attention to these circumstances, especially if assisted by 
gruel made of arrow root or wheat flour; and it is only after 
this has failed that astringents should be resorted to. The 
diarrhoea of cattle is of a more formidable nature, and gene- 
rally proves incurable, unless the animal is sheltered from 
the weather, and fed partly or wholly on wholesome nutritious 
food. (See vol. 4.) The astringents most useful in the 
diarrhoea of cattle are catechu, kino, oak bark, pomegra- 
nate bark, with aromatics and opium, joined with a nutri- 
tious diet. Diuretics have been prescribed, such as turpen- 
tine, which probably may be advantageously joined with 
tonics or cordials. Astringents are often required as exter- 
nal applications, as in grease, and troublesome sores about 
the heels or other parts, or thrushes of the frog. For such 
purposes finely powdered alum, either alone or mixed with 
pipeclay, or bole-armenic may be used, or sulphate of 
zine or copper, finely powdered and mixed with pipeclay, 
chalk or bole; or dissolved in water or vinegar. These 
astringents may be occasionally mixed with lard or wax oint- 
ment, in which case they should be reduced to a very fine 
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BALLS. Medicine is most commonly given 
to horses in the form of a ball or bolus, the size 


powder, Acetate of lead (sugar of lead) is an excellent 
astringent for external use, whether dissolved in water or 
diluted with vinegar or spirit, and employed as a lotion; or 
with lard or other unctuous substances, and used as an oint- 
ment. (See Acetate of Lead.) Though the sulphate of cop- 
per (blue vitriol) is named here as an astringent, it may be 
rather considered an escharotic or mild caustic when used 
alone externally ; but it may beso weakened by dilution as to 
become an astringent and when sufliciently weakened with 
water, may be applied even to the eyes. (See Copper.) 
Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol or copperas) is also an uses 
ful astringent when rendered mild by mixture with water or 
unctuous substances, such as lard; but alum is still milder, 
and may be used as an astringent in powder, Sulphate of 
iron (green copperas or vitriol) isa powerful astringent, and 
sometimes used internally as atonic. The dose from one to 
two, or three drams. It is seldom employed externally, and 
then in solution only, From the foregoing observations it 
will be seen that the distinction between tonics and astrin- 
eents is not very clearly marked. The mode of operation of 
astringents on the living body has been erroneously supposed 
to be similar to that by which dead animal fibres are con- 
stringed and condensed, That property of vegetables which 
is (ermed astringency, as it relates to dead animal matter, 
results from a peculiar principle termed by chemists tannin, 
and the gallic acid. The former is remarkabie for its strong 
attraction for animal gelatine, and the latter for striking a 
black colour with the salts of iroa, But increased evacua- 
tions or a discharge of matter or other fluid from the skin or 
frem sores do not depend merely upon mecnhanica! laxity of 
the solids, nor does the process by which they are restrained 
resemble that by which dead animal matter is constringed or 
condensed as in tanning hides, Astringeney therefore in a 
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of which should not exceed that of a hen’s egg. 
Though named a ball, it is generally rolled up 
in a cylindrical form, about one inch in diame- 
ter, and two and a half in length; but the form 
of an egg, perhaps, is preferable. ‘There is 
sometimes difficulty in giving balls, without 
using the instrument termed a balling iron: but 
there are some horses that will not take a ball 
by any other means. In giving a ball, the 
horse’s tongue is drawn out on the off or right 
side, and held firmly with the left hand, while 
with the right the ball is quickly passed over 
the tongue into the pharynx, or top of the gul- 
let: the moment the right hand is withdrawn 
from the mouth the tongue is let loose, and the 
ball generally swallowed. The balding iron is 
so contrived as to keep the mouth open, while 
the ball is forced into the throat; it is then im- 
mediately withdrawn. 

medical sense isa peculiar power exerted upon living mat- 
ter by which inordinate evacuations or discharges are re- 
strained or suppressed, in a manner with which we are 
unacquainted. There are other vegetables, besides those 
above prescribed, that are occasionally used as astringents, 
such are tormentil, bistcrt, galls, madder, dragons blood, 
catechu, logwood, &c. each of which will be noticed under 
its respective name, ‘The term astringent is often applied to 
those medicines or preparations that are supposed to possess 
the power of putting a stop to hmwmorrhage or bleeding, 
either internally or externally from wounds; these will be 
noticed wader the head Styplics, 
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Balls should be made at the time they are 
wanted; as by keeping they often become so 
hard as to be almost insoluble in the stomach, 
sometimes passing through the intestines un- 
changed: by keeping they also lose much of 
their strength, particularly when the ingredients 
are evaporable in the common temperature of 
the atmosphere, which is the case with camphor, 
ammonia, essential oils, &c. But the most se- 
rious inconvenience which arises from giving 
balls that have been kept until they become very 
hard, is, that they are liable to stick in the 
throat or gullet, and thereby endanger the 
horse’s life: indeed, I have known horses de- 
stroyed in this way. 

When balls are composed of very stimulating 
ingredients, the horse should drink a little water 
before they are given, to prevent too strong an 
action upon the stomach: it is better to give 
the water before the medicine, as a horse can 
seldom be induced to drink immediately after. 

When arsenic, sublimate, or any of those 
corrosive medicines are given, a considerable 
quantity of water-gruel or decoction of linseed 
should be given before the ball. Balls cannot 
be conveniently given unless wrapped up in 
paper: but for this purpose the softest and 
thinnest should be chosen. 

The balling iron is to be carefully covered 
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with cloth or listing to prevent the mouth from 
being bruised by it. In holding the tongue with 
the left hand while the ball is introduced, great 
care is required, as the rough and violent man- 
ner in which this is sometimes done, often in- 
Jures the tongue or lacerates the under part of 
it, named the bridle. ‘The muscles by which 
swallowing is effected may also be seriously in- 
jured in this way. In violent colds, strangles, 
&c. there is often so much soreness of the 
throat as to render swallowing very painful and 
difficult ; in such cases neither balls nor drenches 
should be given, as they are sure to do mischief 
by irritating the throat, and may even suffocate 
the animal by getting into the windpipe. (See 
Drenches.) An instrument has been contrived for 
introducing balls into the mouth, and is sold at 
the veterinary instrument-maker’s, Long, Hol- 
born, London. 

When a ball is found to exceed the proper 
size, it should be divided and given at twice, 
as much injury has been done by giving balls 
too large, especially when they have become 
dry and hard, or wrapped in thick paper. I 
have known two horses killed in this way. In 
making balls, the dry ingredients should be 
finely powdered and well mixed; the liquid for 
forming them into balls should be adapted to 
the nature of the other ingredients. | When 
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a ball contains any acrid, or very power- 
ful ingredient, such as sublimate or arsenic, 
flour and paste may be employed for mix- 
ing it up, and a small bran mash should be 
given a little before or after it. After giving a 
ball, grooms sometimes press or pinch the 
throat for the purpose of making the horse 
swallow it; but this should never be done, as 
it is apt to excite coughing, by which swallow- 
ing is prevented. ‘The only thing necessary 
bike the hand is withdrawn is to keep the 
mouth shut, and press the nose downwards, in 
a moderate degree, towards the chest.. Pre- 
vious to the composition of a medicine it is 
necessary to reflect, and consider whether its 
operation is required on the stomach, the ali- 
mentary part of the intestinal canal, or the 
large intestines. If in the stomach a drench is 
the best form; if on the alimentary canal or 
small intestines, a soft ball, containing a small 
quantity of potash or soda, should be preferred 
unless there is any ingredient in the ball which 
renders an alkali improper, or as Dr. Paris 
would say, an incompatible ingredient. ‘There 
is a quality in potash which may be considered 
an inconvenience, but it is really an advantage; 
a ball so composed would continue soft, and if 
kept would become too soft by the moisture 
which the potash would attract, therefore it 
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must be given soon after itis made. In form- 
ing a cathartic, soap is the best article that can 
be employed, provided it is not an incompatible 
ingredient, and the ball for this purpose may be 
made more solid than the former. Such balls, 
if kept some time, may be given without that 
danger which attends the exhibition of old or 
hard cordial or diuretic balls, which do not 
contain soap or potash. Balls which are in- 
tended to be kept some time, such as diuretics, 
should always be formed with soap, which may 
be made into a soft mass, with a little water 
and oil. Balls made with rosin or turpentine, 
nitre, &c. or cordial balls made with syrup, 
and kept to become hard, are not only liable to 
remain in the caecum or blind gut, causing the 
conglutination of the earthy matter contained 
in the excrement, or serving as a nucleus for 
it, and producing the large stones sometimes 
found in that part; they are liable also to stick 
in the esophagus or gullet, and so low down, 
that is within the cavity of the chest, as to re- 
main undiscovered, and cause the animal’s 
death. J have met with such cases, and was 
not aware Of the circumstance till after the 
horse’s death, when I discovered the ball wrap- 
ped in brown paper and firmly lodged in the 
lower part of the esophagus. In the three cases 
I have seen, the ball was of the cordial kind, and 
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two of them wrapped in brown paper: in one 
of them sulphur was an ingrédient. One of 
them was lodged about the pharynx, and pro- 
duced a fatal inflammation of the windpipe and 
lungs. This horse was labouring under a se- 
vere catarrhal affection at the time the ball was 
given, attended probably with sore throat, in 
which case no attempt should ever be made to 
give either balls or drenches. In the other two 
cases the balls were lodged in the lower part of 
the esophagus. ‘The symptoms were those of 
choking, terminating in suffocation. In one 
case the appetite and power of swallowing con- 
tinued until the upper or all that part of the 
esophagus that could be felt in the neck was 
distended with masticated food, as if it had 
been rammed into it, so that the animal was at 
length suffocated. It has been observed, that in 
making a cathartic ball, soap is the best thing 
that can be employed for giving it that form: 
such balls are not required to act uutil they get 
into the caccum; and if properly formed with 
soap, and given when the stomach is empty, 
they will generally arrive at that part undis- 
solved. There they will gradually undergo 
solution, and produce that effect which cathar- 
tics are expected to produce, a complete <is- 
charge of the feeces.. Thus will the liver and 
| D5 
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the spleen be purged of their impurities, and a 
healthy state of the digestive organs produced; 
for the spleen, as well as the liver, is a depura- 
tor of the blood, and that I believe is its only 
office, and a very important one it is, for it is 
an auxiliary to the liver. Cathartics then are 
the balls which are required to act on the large 
intestines only, of which, in the horse, the 
caecum is an important one (for it is not a se- 
cond stomach as some authors have imagined, 
and I formerly believed it to be), and not on the 
stomach and alimentary canal, as I have stated 
in former editions of this book, and in the first 
volume. Cathartic drenches, if this opinion 
be correct, must be improper. Reflections 
upon this subject, if assisted by careful obscrva- 
tion on the effects of the medicines generally 
employed, may lead practitioners to the opinion 
that the only useful medicines are those which 
depurate the blood, and give vigour to the mus- 
cular system. 

BALSAMS. Balsams are generally fluid, 
of various degrees of thickness, odorous, and 
combustible: they resemble resins, being so- 
luble in spirit of wine; and when thus dissoly- 
ed, impart to water a sweetish taste, and a 
milky appearance. 

BatsamM, ANODYNE, or Bate’s Anodyne Bal- 
sam. 
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Take, white soap .+.ee- 4 02% 

“ity MAREUOE. 9 35 ¢ wien Mle 
erie ee 
Oil of rosemary .. + oz. 
Rectified spirit .. 2 pints, for strains. 

Batsam oF Canapa is a very pure kind of 
turpentine; and though preferred on this ac- 
count to Venice and common turpentine, is un- 
necessary in veterinary medicine, being very 
expensive; whereas Venice turpentine is much 
cheaper, and I believe equally efficacious. 

Canada Balsam is astrong diuretic in the dose 
of one ounce or more; in smaller doses it has 
been recommended in chronic cough, and dis- 
eases of the lungs. 

BatsaM oF Coparpa, or Capivy, possesses 
nearly the same properties as the preceding. It 
has been prescribed in the flatulent colic or 
gripes; and in chronic cough with good effect. 

The dose is about one ounce, or tivo ounces, 
or more. ee } 

Bausam, Frriar’s, or Traumatic, row named 
compound Tincture of Benjamin, or Benzoin, 
is made in the following mannez : sci 

Le7nv 7), en ee eee Fee Bs 
Storax balsam, strained .. 2 02. 
Balsam Of tone . 69243092 0], 0% 
Aloes.... ea es Bas 1 0% 
Rectificd spirit,.,......, 2 pints. 
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Macerate for fourteen days, and filtre or 
strain through blottin g-paper. 

BaisaM or GILEAD is nearly similar to He 
capivy, but more pleasant. Many virtues have 
been attributed to these balsams by medical 
writers: they were supposed to heal ulceration 
of the lungs, kidneys, or other internal parts, 
and to be powerful corroborants. ‘They do not 
appear, however, to possess these qualities, nor 
do they seem to differ much from turpentine in 
their medical virtues.. (See Turpentine.) 

BausamM or Peru. ‘This is of a different 
kind from the former balsams, being more sti- 
mulating, and better calculated as a remedy 
for obstinate coughs: it should be assisted, 
however, by other expectorants, such as 
squills. 

The dose is from one to two drams. (See 
Eixpectorants and Pectorals.) It is sometimes 
used externally as an application to irritable 
ulcers. 

Batsam or Totvu. This is generally in a 
solid form, of a light yellowish colour, and fra- 
grant odour: it is used for the same purposes 
as the balsam of Peru, in doses from one to two 
drams. 

BaLsAM OF Sutpuur. This is made by boil- 
ing sulphur and olive oil, until they are united: 
they from a dark-coloured mass rather like 
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treacle in appearance, but more tenacious, and 
of a very disagreeable odour. 

Balsam of sulphur is used as an expectorant ; 
but farriers frequently employ it in recent in- 
flammatory coughs, which is highly improper. 
It may be useful, however, ia chronic coughs. 

The dose is from half an ounce to one ounce, 
mixed with anise or liquorice powder. 


BARBADOES TAR is a bituminous sub- 
stance, brought from the island of Barbadoes. 
It is nearly of the colour and consistence of 
common tar, but smells differently, and its co- 
lour approaches more to brown. It has a con- 
siderable diuretic power, and is said to be use- 
ful in chronic coughs. Farriers frequently use 
it for this purpose; but by giving it indiscrimi- 
nately they often do mischief. ‘They also em- 
ploy it as an external remedy in strains and 
bruises, generally dissolved in oil of turpentine 
and oil of elder. 

BARBADOES ALOES. (Sec Aloes, Bar- 
badoes. ) | 
- BARILLA. The name of a sea plant, from 
the ashes of which mineral alkah, or soda, is 
obtained in an impure state. (See Alkalies.) 

BARK, PERUVIAN (CINCHONA), or 
Jesuits’ Bark. Though in the human subject bark 
is an useful tonic and febrifuge medicine, it has 
no very remarkable effect on the horse. I have 
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seen it do good, however, in gangrene, or mor- 
tification of the external parts, when mixed 
with opium and ginger. It is serviceable 
also in cases of debility, arising from large 
suppurations, and where there is a copious 
discharge of matter. It may be employed like- 
wise in diabetes, a disease consisting in an ex- 
cessive discharge of urine. 

The dose is from six drams to one ounce and 
a half or two ounces. 

There are three sorts of bark: the pale or 
Jesuits’, the red, and the yellow. The first is 
considered the best, and is most commonly 
used; but the others do not greatly differ in 
their effects. Oak bark would probably be 
found an useful substitute for Peruvian bark. 
By boiling bark in water a considerable time, 
its virtues are said to be considerably dimi- 
nished.* 


* Gray in his Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias, after 
describing several species of bark, observes, ‘* most of these 
barks, as soon as they come out of the merchant’s hands, are 
sold by the druggists under three or four names only, viz.— 
Ist. Peruvian, grey or pale bark; 2d. yellow bark; 3d. 
red bark; 4th. St. Lucia bark; each of which is distin- 
guished into quilled bark, or that taken off the smaller 
branches, or from the younger trees, rolled up like cinna- 
mon with the outer coat not taken off; and th large flat 
pieces with or without the outer coat.” (See also Thomson’s 
London Dispensatory.) 

The bark of certain English trees has been proposed as a 
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BARLEY is sometimes used as food for 
horses; but is less fit for that purpose than oats 
or beans: I have known it tried as a substitute 
for the former, when it was found difficult of 
digestion, and productive of many complaints: - 
if horses, however, be accustomed to it gradu- 
ally, it proves very nutritious and useful. 

Boiled barley is recommended by Gibson as 
nutritious food, easy of digestion, and fit for 
sick or convalescent horses. Barley-water, 
sweetened, may be found an useful drink in 
fevers, or may be employed as a vehicle for 
cooling medicine, such as nitre. It is made by 
boiling pearl barley for two or three hours in 
water. A nutritious gruel may be made with 
barley meal, though perhaps inferior to that 
made with oat-meal or wheat flour. (See Re- 
storatives and Grucl.) : 

BARYTA, Barytes, or terra ponderosa, or 
marmor metailicum. Muriate of baryta has 
been employed in human medicine as a tonic, 
but it has not yet been introduced into veteri- 
nary practice. It appears to possess consi- 
substitute for the Peruvian er Cinchona bark, but none of 
them seein to have answered the purpose in human medicine. 
For veterinary purposes the oak bark is more likely to prove 
useful as a tonic than any other, (see Tonics,) and may pro- 


bably be substituted for Cinchona, with good effect, when 
the price of the latter prevents its being employed, 
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derable power, being considered poisonous in 
large doses, and should therefore be used cau- 
tiously. 

BASILICUM, or basilicon, a digestive oint- 
ment, composed of rosin, bee’s wax, and olive 
oil, of each equal parts. It is now named oint- 
ment of yellow rosin. By adding to it a little 
oil of turpentine and verdigris it may be em- 
ployed as a digestion for horses. (See Diges- 
tives.) 

BATHING. A remedy seldom employed 
in the diseases of horses. I once saw an obsti- 
nate case of costiveness removed by driving the 
animal into a river. It is said, that lameness, 
arising from strains, may be cured by making 
the horse swim; but I am inclined to doubt the 
efficacy of this practice. The warm bath would 
probably be found useful in some cases, and 
appears to be used in the I*rench veterinary 
colleges. (See vol. i. Preface to the 12th Edi- 
tion. ) 

BAY TREE. ‘The leaves and berries of the 
bay tree are employed in veterinary medicine. 
‘The former as an ingredient in the decoction for 
fomentations; the latter as a stomachic, and as 
an ingredient in that ancient, but still celebrated, 
stomachic powder, named diapente or diapenty. 
(See Stomachics. ) 
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BDELLIUM. A gum resin not very un- 
like myrrh, but weaker. seal 

BEANS are often used as an article of diet. 
If given moderately to horses that work hard, 
they prove extremely useful and invigorating ; 
but to such as are not much worked they often 
do harm, by disposing the system to inflamma-~ 
tory complaints. Beans should be bruised or 
ground, being more easy of digestion in that 
state. ‘There is a bean bran sold by millers, 
the fine flour being used sometimes in bread, 
which makes a good feed when mixed with 
oats. 

BEER OR ALE. An useful vehicle for 
cordials and tonics, and when mild and per- 
fectly free from harshness or acidity, is of itself 
a good cordial, especially when given warm 
with a little grated ginger. It may be given also 
with oatmeal or wheat flour gruel as a restora- 
tive, when a horse is exhausted by fatigue and 
long fasting. (See Gruel and Restoratives.) In 
colic, gripes, or fret, when medicines cannot be 
procured, warm ale with a little gin, or other 
spirit, and ginger may be given. 

BEER’S WAX. See Wax. 

BELLADONNA, Deapty Nicut SHaAveE. 
A powerful narcotic. The extract of Bella- 
donna is sometimes applied to the eye to cure 
a morbid contraction of the iris, or rather of its 
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circular fibres. - (See vol. i.; also the Author’s 
Veterinary Dictionary, article Kye. ) 

BENZOIN, or Gum Bengamin. A‘ con- 
crete resinous substance of a yellowish colour, 
inclining to pink, and variegated with small 
white masses. By exposure to a strong heat, 
it gives out an extremely light flowery substance, 
which is termed flowers of Benjamin. This is 
beautifully white and fragrant, and used in me- 
dicine in coughs, and other complaints of the 
lungs. In veterinary medicine neither the resin 
nor flower are employed, nor do I know any 
disease in which they are likely to be of use. 

The former is an ingredient in the traumatic 
or Fryar’ s balsam, now called compound tinc- 
ture of Benjamin; and the latter is employed 
in making paregoric elixir, or camphorated 
tincture of opium. | 

BEZOAR STONE is found in the stomach 
or gall bladder of certain animals. It was 
formerly esteemed as a cordial, but is not now 
used. 

BIRTHWORT. This root, though formerly 
celebrated, is now rarely employed. Farriers 
sometimes use it as a stimulant and tonic, but 
it is now superseded by more valuable medi- 
cines. (See ‘Tonics.) 

BISTORT. The roots of this plant are 
considered the most powerful of the vegetable 
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astringents: they have been recommended as a 
. styplic, to restrain hemorrhages, but ought 
never to be depended upon for this purpose. 
Many imaginary virtues have been attributed to 
this plant: perhaps as a powerful astringent it 
may be useful in certain cases of diarrhcea, par- 
ticularly that to which horned cattle are subject. 
The dose is from half an ounce to one ounce, 
and may be given either in powder, or boiled in 
water and made into a drench. | 

BITTER APPLE. See Colocynth. 
BITTERSWEET. Woody Night Shade. 
Diuretic and narcotic. 

BITTER WOOD. See Quassia and Gen- 
tian. | 
_BITTUMEN MINERAL OILS. Certain 
inflammable substances are thus named, obtained 
from the mineral kingdom, among which are 
Barbadoes tar, Naphtha, Amber, &c. 

BLEEDING. This operation is frequently 
required in the diseases of horses: and if em- 
ployed seasonably, and to a sufficient extent, is 
the most efficacious remedy we are acquainted 
with. When a horse appears dull and heavy, 
and indifferent about his food, by bleeding we 
often prevent a fever. Ifa horse is bled at the 
commencement of a cold, the complaint gene- 
rally proves moderate, and of short continuance. 
In all cases of internal inflammation, or symp- 
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tomatic fever, bleeding is the most essential re- 
medy, provided the operation be performed at 
an early period, and the blood drawn in suffi- 
cient quantity. In such cases I have often 
taken away five or six quarts, and repeated the 
operation the same or the following day when it 
appeared necessary. By bleeding copiously at 
first, those formidable diseases are crushed at 
once; while by suffering them to proceed or 
become at all violent, which they will do unless 
this practice is adopted (or if only a small quan- 
tity of blood is drawn), they generally prove 
fatal: nor will bleeding then be of any service. 
BLEEDING is either eee or local: that is, 
it is done either so as to affect the system in 
general, or a particular part only. For general 
bleeding, the jugular or neck vein is most con- 
venient. 7 
When the vein is firmly pressed with the 
fingers of the left hand, the blood is prevented 
from descending, and that part of the vein 
which is above the fingers is considerably dis- 
tended, and becomes very conspicuous. In this 
state it may be easily opened with a lancet held 
in the right hand. The vein will continue to 
bleed as long as the pressure below is continued. 
Tarriers bleed with a fleam, which, though 
apparently a clumsy method of operating, is 
certainly safer in unskilful hands. In topical 
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bleeding, a vein is chosen as near as possible to 
the affected part, or the vessels covering the part 
are opened: in the inflammation of the eye, for 
example, it is done by scarifying the inner sur= 
face of the eye-lid, or by opening a small vein 
which is easily seen going from the inner corner 
of the eye towards the nose. 

A graduated tin vessel, capable of containing six 
or seven quarts, is very convenient for the purpose 
of receiving the blood; every pint being marked 
on the inside of the vessel, so that the quantity 
of blood that is taken off may be exactly known. 
The blood should always be preserved, that we 
may judge from its appearance of the nature of 
the disease, and whether it is proper or not to 
repeat the operation. When it continues fluid 
a considerable time, it denotes an inflammatory 
state of the system. Should a whitish or light 
buff-coloured jelly appear on its surface, after 
it has coagulated or settled, and should this jelly 
be of considerable thickness, rather firm, not 
easily penetrated by the finger, we may be satis- 
fied that the horse’s complaint is inflammatory ; 
that bleeding was a proper remedy; and that, 
if the symptoms continue, the operation may 
be repeated with advantage: but if the blood 
coagulates quickly, is se pete of a dark liver 
colour, loose and easily broken, with a consider- 
able quantity of water upon its surface denotes 
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debility, and shows that the disease arises from 
a weakness of the system; that instead of bleed- 
ing, tonic and cordial medicines are to be em- 
ployed, with every thing that may tend to restore 
the animal’s strength. 

In order to judge correctly by the appear- 
ance of the blood, it should be drawn from a 
large orifice, and not suffered to run down the 
sides of the vessel which receives it. ‘The first 
quantity that is drawn should be put aside for 
examination, and not shaken or disturbed in 
any way until it has perfectly coagulated. 

When bleeding is employed as a preventive, 
or in any slight complaints, from two to three 
quarts may be taken off, according to the horse’s 
streneth and condition; but in cases of internal 
inflammation or fever, a more copious evactia- 
tion Is necessary. 

When horses are taken from camp or grass, 
and put inte warm stables, they are very sub- 

ject to inflammatory complaints and dangerous 
fevers: under those circumstances, moderate 
bleeding now and then will prevent such dis- 
eases. Horses that are getting into condition, 
as it is termed, are liable to similar disorders, 
unless moderate bleeding is occasionally em- 
ployed. Iam inclined to believe, however, that 
it isa bad practice to bleed often upon trifling 
occasions; it is liable to induce a plethora or 
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fulness of habit, whereby a horse is rendered 
more susceptible of disease than he would other- 
wise be. Moderate purging and regular exer- 
cise, with a proper regulation of diet and tem- 
perature, are fully adequate to the prevention 
of disease on those occasions; but these are too 
often neglected. 

It has been asserted that it is seldom neces- 
sary to pin up the orifice, which is made in the 
skin by bleeding. I grant there is not often any 
danger to be apprehended from its bleeding 

again; but unless it is pinned up, that is, unless 
the lips of the wound are brought into contact, 
and kept in that situation, by passing a pin 
through the edges of the skin, and twisting a 
little tow round it, as is generally done by far- 
riers, inflammation and swelling will sometimes 
take place in the wound, and matter will form in 
consequence. ‘The //eam has been found upon 
many occasions, particularly for opening the 
neck vein, a better instrument than the lance : 
the latter makes an orifice in the skin, scarcely 
larger than the vein; and as the horse is gene- 
rally a little restless, the blood scon gets be- 
tween the skin and the vein, plugging up the 
orifice in the latter, and sometimes diffusing it- 
self in the cellular membrane, so as to cause a 
swelling, ‘The lancet, however, in skilful bands 
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is a neater method, and more convenient for 
horses that are very shy and difficult to be bled 
in the common way. I have before endeavoured 
to show the advantage of early and copious 
bleeding in the fevers of horses, whether simple 
or symptomatic. (See vol. i. Bleeding and 
Fevers.) 

I think it necessary, however, to repeat, that 
it is the most important remedy we can employ 
on these occasions, and may be carried to the 
extent of five or six quarts, or even seven in 
large strong horses, with the best effect. The 
practice of bleeding moderately in fevers is highly 
to be reprobated : it raises for a short time de-~ 
lusive hopes of a recovery, but scarcely ever 
proves effectual. I do not mean to recommend 
such plentiful bleeding on every occasion, or 
when a horse is merely affected with a catarrh 
or cold; it is only proper in cases of fever, de- 
pending either upon internal inflammation, upon 
an undue determination of blood to the interior 
parts of the body, or upon general inflamma- 
tion. The disease termed mad staggers must 
be included, that is inflammation of the brain. 

BLISTERS. This term is applied to medi- 

-cines that inflame the skin, and cause watery 
bladders to rise upon its surface: the most use- 
ful of this kind is the cantharis, or Spanish fly, 
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success result from this treatment.in a very se- 
vere and obstinate case of shoulder strain, after 
severe blistering and other remedies had proved 
ineffectual. ° In this case, it should be observed, 
the horse was kept constantly in a stall, tied in 
the usual manner, so that he was not able to 
move himself about, which he would have done, 
and probably would have been cured by it, had 
he been treated as above directed, 


Ee 
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Strains or Injuries of ‘the Muscles of the Libis or 
Back, and of the Spine or Back-bone. 


These accidents generally occur sai anaiene 
horses, especially ‘to those that work in the 
shafts. ‘They commonly happen while the ani- 
_mal is going down hill with a heavy weight, or 
in backing hastily, and in an improper manner. 
The muscles most commonly affected are those 
named psoz. Sometimes the dorsal muscles 
are injured nna but not often, or indeed very 
rarely. ‘This accident seldom occurs alone, and 
is sometimes accompanied with a dislocation of 
the pelvis from the transverse processes of the 
sacrum. ‘The disease is then named chinked 
back or broken back. Sometimes the accident 
is of a still more serious nature, being accom- 
panied with a fracture of the back-bone. In 
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this case, however, there has generally been a 
disease in the spine previous to the accident. 
The spine of the back is composed of many ver- 
tebree, as they are termed, which are joined to- 
gether in the strongest manner by ligaments, so- 
that the motion, with respect to two vertebrae 
upon each other, is inconsiderable, being in- 
compatible with the strength required in the 
part; but the motion, with respect to the whole 
spine, is considerable. Horses that have been 
much employed in carrying heavy burthens, 
that is, burthens disproportionate to their natu- 
ral strength, more especially when such bur- 
thens have been kept on their backs a consi- 
derable time together, a slow inflammation is 
induced in the ligaments which unite the verte- 
bree, and in consequence bony matter is depo- 
sited, and the little motion they had is entirely 
put a stop to. ‘This may truly be considered as 
an effort of nature to strengthen a part which 
had been so improperly oppressed. It is this 
anchylosed, or stiffened spine, that is fractured 
on those occasions, and the consequences are 
generally fatal. The symptoms by which a 
simple muscular strain of the back may be 
known are those of a negative kind; that is, by 
the absence of those by which the other two 
kinds of injuries are characterized. In chinked 
back, the motion of the hind parts is very pecu- 
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liar, and cannot well be mistaken. ‘The horse 
in moving, and especially when he trots, ap- 
pears as if some new joint were formed in the 
back; the hind parts moving laterally in some 
degree, while the horse is going straight for- 
ward. This description will be sufficient to 
convince the reader what the complaint is the 
moment he sees it. Broken back is of a more 
serious nature, and gives intolerabie pain by the 
pressure which the broken bone makes upon 
the spinal marrow. ‘This is particularly ob- 
servable when the horse attempts to turn, for at. 
such times, probably, a splinter of bone wounds 
the spinal marrow, and causes him to fall down 
suddenly upon his hind parts, and from thence 
upon his side, in the most exquisite pain 
imaginable. Paralysis, partial or total, of the 
hind parts, and of the bladder, is always a 
consequence of this accident, as has been 
before described. ‘The spinal marrow at length 
inflames, and sometimes suppurates, but not 
often, as death generally puts an end to the ani- 
mal’s sufferings, before there is time for it to 
take place. There is no remedy for this acci- 
dent, therefore the horse should be immediately 
destroyed. When the back is chinked, the 
horse should be plentifully bled, aud the loins 
and back should be covered with a fresh sheep’s 
skin. At the end of a week, if the horse has 
PZ 
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been bled sufficiently, the inflammation which 
the accident occasions will so far have subsided, 
as to admit of his being turned to grass, where 
he should remain about a month. He may 
then be employed in gentle work, but not in 
drawing, of which they are ever after incapa- 
ble in any useful degree. They never recover 
completely from this accident, but always go in 
the manner I have described. This dislocation 
may take place in different degrees. I have 
seen a case of partial dislocation in which the 
horse so far recovered as to become useful again, 
but there was still something in her manner of 
going, which would lead an experienced person 
to suspect what had happened. With respect to 
that injury of the muscles only, which may be pro- 
perly called a strain, there is nothing to be done 
but bleeding copiously, giving clysters, rest, and 
covering the back and loins with sheep’s skins. 
When the inflammation has subsided, a run at 
grass must be allowed, until the muscles are 
completely restored. 


Strain or Injury of the Stifle. 


There is a peculiar affection of the stifle-joint, 
which has been mistaken for a strain, and has 
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not hitherto been sufficiently explained. I have 
noticed it, however, in my Veterinary Diction- 
ary, in former editions of this volume, and in 
the first volume, but did not account for it in a 
satisfactory manner. I now find that it depends 
upon a horse endeavouring to avoid cutting, 
that is, by his endeavouring to go wide behind, 
and throwing out the striking leg, in order to 
avoid that which receives the injury. In doing 
this, the muscles named abductores have more 
than their share of labour in travelling; and in 
consequence of this, when he happens to be 
suddenly moved in the stall, there is a want of 
harmony in the action of the muscles, and 
thereby the patella is partially displaced. This 
causes the horse to keep his hind leg extended 
a short time, and in considerable pain. The ba- 
lance of power, however, between the abductores 
and abductores muscles,- will be soon restored, 
and the patella will fall into its place. again, 
with a noise that can be distinctly heard. The 
description [ have given points out the remedy. 
The disease is only of a temporary nature, 
and goes off as soon as the cause is removed. 
No application whatever is necessary. ‘The 
stifle-joint is liable to other injuries, and these 
are of so serious a nature, as generally to 
render the horse useless. They consist in a 
rupture of one of the ligaments of the patella, 
and a consequent dislocation of that bone. ‘This 
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accident is incurable;* but the horse should be 
turned to grass, to take his chance. Another 
disease of this joint is an extension of the capsu- 
lar ligament from excessive exertion, long con- 
tinued, and perhaps often repeated. In conse- 
quence of this, there is an increased secretion of 
what, in this joint, may truly be called joint- 
oil, for there is really that peculiarity in the 
stifle-joint, that instead of forming a mucous 
fluid for its lubrication, the secretion is nothing 
more than liquid fat, derived from that mass of 
fat which is observable in dissecting the joint. 
Nothing but long rest can do good in this case, 
which may render the horse fit for moderate 
work. Blisters are commonly employed, but 
they are useless. Fractures of the patella may 
occur, or fracture of the tibial ligament. I 
have never met with such cases; and if they do 
occur, they must of necessity render a horse 
useless. 


Strain, and other Injuries of the Knee-joint. 

The. knee-joint of the horse corresponds 
with the human wrist, and the stifle-joint with 
the human knee. Strain of the knee-joint is 


* T have lately met with a case of dislocated patella, 
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rom which the horse recovered and became useful, though 
the patella remained out of its place. 
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always accompanied by that very common acci- 
dent, named broken-knees, and is therefore 
with difficulty distinguished. Rest, however, 
and bleeding, must here be employed ; for if the 
case prove to be simply a broken knee, bleeding 
is extremely useful. In whatever degree the 
knees may be injured, whether complicated with 
a strain or not, an emollient poultice is the best 
remedy, applied by means of the leg of a 
worsted stocking, and so confined, especially 
below the knee, that the ligature which con- 
fines it may not be tighter than is absolutely 
necessary, and above the knee a ligature is un- 
necessary, as the stocking may be kept in its 
situation, by supporting it with listing or tape 
brought over the shoulder. When the inflam- 
mation has by this means been subdued, which 
may happen in a few days or a week, according 
to the degree of the injury, the poultice should 
be left off, and the following paste applied once 
in two days, washing or soaking off the scab 
previous to each application. 


Paste for broken Knees. 


Pipe-clay and alum, equal parts. Let them be 
powdered and mixed into a thin paste of the 
consistence of-cream, with water. This paste 
soon gets dry, and requires to have water added 
to it each time it is applied. 
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Strain of the Flexor Tendons or Back Sinews. 


These are by far more common than any other 
strains, and often do considerable injury. The 
nature of these accidents is not generally under- 
stood, and in order to explain the mode of treat- 
ment, it will be necessary to give a short descrip- 
tion of the part. For this purpose, I have pro- 
vided a Plate [II. page 80], which I hope will 
make it sufficiently clear and intelligible. The 
flexor tendons, or back sinews, are the appen- 
dages or ropes to the flexor muscles, which are 
situated chiefly in the back part of the fore-arm 
of the horse; when these muscles are full or pro- 
minent, tapering downwards in a sinewy form, it 
indicates great strength of the fore leg, and the 
sinews will always be found of corresponding 
strength. The elbow in such a fore leg is ge- 
nerally standing out from the side, and not 
turned in and concealed, as it is in fore arms of 
a different description in the side of the chest 
or sternum. ‘These sinews are two in number, 
and the one is inclosed in the other, so that 
the latter forms what is termed a sheath for it. 
‘The inner tendon, or, as it is named, the perfo- 
rans, is one of great strength, nearly round, and 
extends down to the bottom of the foot or 
coffin bone, into which it is firmly implanted. 
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The other, or sheath, named perforatus, is con-— 
siderably thinner, forming indeed a mere sheet 
of tendon, especially at those parts where wind- 
galls happen; these were formerly supposed to 
be enlarged bursze mucosee, but I have clearly 
demonstrated that they are nothing | more than | 
the tendinous sheath or perforatus tendon, ’dis-’ 
tended with synovia; and [I shall also show that 
wind-galls may be opened with safety, when that 
subject comes under consideration. ‘These, then, 
are the two tendons, which, taken together, form 
the back sinews. Between these two tendons, ' 
there are in two parts, thin vascular membranes 
by which they are joined together ; these mem- 
branes appear to serve as bridles, allowing the 
perforans tendon to move a little way within 
the perforatus, and then preventing any further 
motion. ‘The situation of those membranes is 
about midway in the leg and midway in the 
pastern. If the coffin joint happen to be ex- 
tended in a way the animal was not prepared 
for, both these membranes are ruptrred. The 
consequence is an effusion of blood between the 
two tendons, whereby all motion between them 
would be effectually prevented, were the animal 
permitted to cbey his own instinctive feelings. 
During this time the membranes would heal, 
and then the animal would move himself sufti- 
ciently to bring on some. degree of motion in 
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the parts; in doing this, the blood which would 
have become fluid again, would be gradually re- 
absorbed. Grass, however, is not a fit situation 
for a strained horse, as there he is liable to be 
alarmed by different circumstances, and may be 
led to exert himself in a way that may render 
the strain incurable. He should always be 
turned into a box where he may be enabled to 
take more or less exercise, as_ his feelings may _ 
direct. Bleeding until faintness is produced, is 
in this case also the most essentialremedy. ‘The 
only application required, and a most important 
one it is, is an emollient poultice, so applied as 
to extend from the hoof to above the knee. 
This may be done most conveniently by means 
of a long flannel bag that will be long enough 
to admit of being tied round the hoof, and reach 
from thence to about eight inches above the 
knee. This bag being applied, and secured by 
tape or listing passed over the shoulder, is to 
be filled with the following poultice. 

Take two quarts of bran and pour on it as 
much boiling water as will bring it to a very 
thin consistence; let this stand for about ten 
minutes, then stir in with it half a pound of lin- 
seed cake powdered and sifted; with this poultice 
let the bag be filled. This poultice should be 
renewed once in twenty-four hours, but in the 
intermediate time should be moistened fre- 
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* quently by pouring a little tepid water into the 
bag. In strains, the bowels should be attended 
to; a moderate dose of physic may be given in 
the first instance, after that nothing more will 
be required ; a strained horse will of course be 
kept ona cooling opening diet, especially grass, 
when it can be obtained. This poultice will 
keep the whole limb in a perspiring state, will 
effectually prevent motion in the knee joint; 
and at the end of a week must be left off. The 
strain will then be in great measure cured, but 
the horse must remain in the box from two to 
three weeks longer; the strain will then be com- 
pletely cured, however violent it may have been. 
He may then be put to work; a run at grass is 
not necessary, as itis in muscular strains. I 
must now return to a description of the fore leg ; 
there being other parts besides those I have 
mentioned, that may be injured in strains. 
It will be seen from the Plate, that there is a 
strong ligament, but in appearance like a tendon, 
coming from the back part of the knee, passing 
down about four or five inches, and then incor- 
porating with the perforans tendon. ‘This I have 
named the great ligament of the back sinew, 
and its office is of a very important nature, being 
no less than that of supporting the whole body ; 
that is, supposing the flexor muscles to be 
fatigued and incapable of doing it, and in 
consequence giving way; for in that case this 
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great ligament forming one rope with the 
great back sinew, and this sinew being firmly 
inserted into the bottom of the coffin bone, 
it must of necessity be the sole support of 
the whole weight. This ligament may also 
be ruptured in strains. J have seen a case 
of this kind, and such must have been the 
cases that have been described as a rupture of 
the back sinew, an accident, as must be obvious 
from the plate,* that cannot happen. One 
part only remains to be described, and that is 


* This plate shows also the branch of nerve which 
crosses over the back sinew, to join the nerve on the 
opposite side; described in the chapter on the Nerve 
Operation. It must be observed, however, that the 
nerve is represented crossing in too perpendicular a di- 
rection, and joining the great nerve on the outside of the 
leg alittle too high. The distance between the part on _ 
the inside nerve, where the branch is given off, and the 
part on the outside nerve, where it communicates, is about 
two inches, or within two inches and a half, for it varies a 
little in this respect. The plate may, without this expla- 
nation, lead the reader into an error. 

A. The outside nerve, or that part of it where the branch 
II communicates. 3B. The suspensory ligament. C. The 
great ligament of the back sinew. D. The two back sinews, 
or flexor tendons. E, E. The extensor tendon. F. The 
cannon or shank-bone. G. The splent bone, which is 
placed on each side, rather posterierly, of the shank bone, 
beginning immediately under the knee, and extending ta- 


pering downward, and terminating at fig. 1, in a sort of 
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the suspensary ligament. ‘This ligament passes 
down from behind the knee close to the shank 
bone, until it arrives to within three inches and 
ahalf of the superior and posterior part of the 
sesamoid bones; at this part it divides into two 
branches which diverge from each other and 
embrace the sesamoid bones laterally, so as to 
keep them firmly in their situations; it then 
passes downward and obliquely forward, and 
gains the extensor tendon about midway in front 
of the pastern. ‘This ligament is the chief sup- 
port of the fetlock joint, and is sometimes rup- 
tured in one of its branches: such accidents may 
always be known by a protrusion of the sesa- 
moid bone on the same side. ‘The treatment I 
have described for the first accident is equally 
applicable to both of these; nothing more is 
necessary, unless it is, that when the protruded 
sesamoid is observed immediately after . the 
accident, an attempt may be made to return it, 
and confine it in its situation by a bandage. 


bulb. H. The back sinews and their great suspensory 
ligament, apparently joined together. ‘bis, however, is 
not the case: it incorporates only with the perforans ten- 
don, marked fig. 2; and so intimately, that they form one 
and the same substance, at the part marked by the small 
letteri. ‘The perforatus, marked fig, 3, forms a sheath for 
the perforans, as already described in the article Strains, 
4. The knee-joint. 5. The fetlock<joint. 
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Strain or Injury of the Fetlock Joint. 


These joints are of great importance to the 
horse, and receive, from their oblique position 
with respect to the legs, the weight of the whole 
body, and furm that important spring which 
enables him to perform his wonderful exertions 
with ease to himself and pleasure to his rider. 
Irom this circumstance, they must of course be 
liable to very severe injuries, and these inju- 
ries, it is to be regretted, are seldom or never 
curable: that is, considered as saddle horses; 
but as draught horses, they may be sufficiently 
restored for slow and moderate labour. This 
accident occurs only by a rupture of one of the 
branches of the suspensary ligament, and a con- 
sequent displacement of one of the sesamoids; a | 
case which has already been considered. It is 
necessary here, to make some remarks on the 
absurd and mischievous practice of trimming 
horses’ legs; that is, cutting off parts which 
were designed by the Almighty for a useful pur- 
pose, that of defending the pastern; whereby 
they expose an important part to injuries. The 
fetlock, as it is termed, is found in all horses, 
especially in those of the northern breed, and 
from its position is an admirable guard against 
thorns, furze, flints, or other bodies, to which the 
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pastern, without it, is so much exposed. The 
only excuse for this foolish practice is, that it is 
customary, and makes a horse look clean about 
the legs; and this notion is carefully preserved, 
and impressed upon the minds of those inexpe- 
rienced in horses, by the men employed to ope- 
rate on the occasion. ‘lo such an extent is this 
absurd practice carried, that in Exeter it has be- 
come a distinct profession, for there is one man 
I know, who appears to make it his sole employ- 
ment. The hairs covering the back part of the 
legs, and fetlock joint, are always indicative of 
the horses’ breed. In those of northern climates 
it is strong, abundant, and an excellent protec- 
tion against accidents. In the Arabian and 
barb it is thin, silky, and highly ornamental. 
The English race-horse being a mixture of the 
Arab and the barb, with a very small proportion 
of the northern blood, has this ornament in 
nearly as great a degree as the Arab or barb. 
The English hunter has it ina less degree, but in 
sufficient quantity and strength for the defence 
of the pastern against furze, thorns, and flints; 
but there are many who thin or trim out the fet- 
lock and pastern in such a manner, in order to 
make the horse appear well-bred, that it is 
made inadequate to the purpose for which it was 
intended. Hence it is, that punctures and 
wounds, in the back part of the pastern are so 
{ 
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common as we find them. Immediately under 
the fetlock there is an important gland, which I 
believe has never been described. It appears 
like a lump of cellular and fatty membrane, when 
removing the skin of the fetlock joint; and there 
will be found on a careful examination, an excre- 
tory duct, which communicates with the cavity 
formed by the two tendons immediately at the 
part where they pass over the sesamoid bones. 
It is a synovial gland, and with those vascular 
membranes before described, form the only 
source of the synovia, by which the tendons are 
lubricated. In wind-galls it is the fetlock gland 
which furnishes the synovia, by which they are 
filled. Wounds of the pastern, from the impru- 
dent practice I have just described, often occa- 
sion severe lameness, and sometimes of consi- 
derable duration. ‘They are generally occa- 
sioned by small thorns, which having entered 
the sheath of the tendon, are, from the hardness 
of the perforans tendon, turned on their side, 
and rendered less injurious than they would 
otherwise be; but even then, the irritation they 
occasion, is such as to produce a dreadful degree 
of lameness, and even locked jaw. This severe 
injury, however, is not common; more fre- 
quently the entrance of the thorn is effectually 
resisted by the sheath, so that the point is turned 
upward or downward, and the thorn laid flat on 
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its surface. But most commonly the thorn is 
turned in an oblique direction, by entering the 
skin, and both the tendon and its sheath escape 
injury. Whenever these accidents occur, it is 
of the utmost Importance to remove the thorn as 
speedily as possible, and this ean only be done 
effectually with the instrument named dissecting 
forceps. ‘The thorn will always be found in an 
oblique direction, and must be sought for ac- 
cordingly. The search will always be successful, 
if careful and in time. After the thorn has 
_ been extracted, an emollient poultice should be 
applied aslongas it is necessary. ‘The next and 
last injury of the pastern to be described, is the 
rupture of the ligament, which binds the two 
pastern bones in their situation, and may there- 
fore be named the pastern ligament. It is repre-~ 
sented in Plate 10, of Volume I. and is lettered 
d,d,d. Thesame Plate represents the sesamoid 
bones covered with the perforatus tendon, form- 
ing that strong slippery surface for the perforans, 
or foot tendon to slide upon. All the posterior 
part of the sheath has been removed, as well as 
the perforans tendon, to expose this surface, 
which is marked a. The letter e shews the in- 

sertion of the pastern ligament, and g the inser- 
tion of the foot tendon, which has been removed 
in order to show the part, as well as the pastern 
ligament, and sesamoid surface on which the foot 
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tendon moves. ‘The letters f, f, show the late- 
ral cartilages of the foot. 

The pastern ligament is most commonly rup- 
tured in race-horses, owing to the length and 
obliquity of their pasterns. ‘This form, however, 
is an essential requisite in the race-horse, being 
the principal of that wonderful series of springs, 
which with his superior muscular energy, de- 
pending upon his blood, enables him to make 
such astonishing, and almost incredible bounds 
ashe doesinracing. Eclipse, it was ascertained, 
covered a space of no less than thirty feet at 
every bound, during a severe contest in racing, 
The bounds made in trotting, especially by the 
mare named Phzenomenon, were no less asto- 
nishing. They amounted to thirty-six feet, 
during a contest against time, and on the same 
occasion she went, for a certain distance, at the 
rate of twenty-two miles an hour. Her conti- 
nuance was no less remarkable; she completed 
nineteen miles within the hour. Such is the 
wonderful power of the horse. A rupture ofthe 
pastern ligament then, is one effect of those asto- 
nishing exertions, and when it happens the horse 
immediately comes down upon his fetlock joint. 
This constitutes the accident called breaking 
down ini racing, and is so far incurable, that the 
horse never recovers sufficiently to be useful asa 
saddle-horse. he consequence always is a ring- 
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bone, or an ossification about the pastern, to a 
greater or less extent. In some cases the bony 
matter is formed so abundantly, that it com- 
pletely surrounds the tendons without impeding 
their motion considerably. Such fractures, how- 
ever, may be partial only, and the effect will of 
course be proportionate, Poultices and rest, 
with one copious bleeding, are the remedies for 
such accidents, 


Strain of the Coffin Joint. 


These are accidents which frequently occur, 
and in general are either neglected or very im- 
properly treated. When this accident occurs, 
the cause is not often suspected, and if it is, the 
applications employed are very injurious. But 
when this is supposed to be the cause of lame- 
ness, an examination takes place, and the shoe 
is generally removed. ‘The drawing knife then 
goes to work, and the nail holes are scooped 
out in order to determine whether the horse has 
been pricked or not. Nothing being found, 
though often much mischief is done in this 
searching as they term it; so much so, that 
gravel sometimes works into the searched part 
and causes lameness; nothing being found, the 
investigation is extended to the other parts of 
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the limb, and frequently some other part is 
fixed upon as the seat of the injury. ‘This 
accident may be known by the horse going very 
lame in attempting to trot, but walking with 
very little lameness ; by great heat of the foot, 
extending to the pastern, and sometimes a swell- 
ing about the coronet. Another circumstance 
must always be attended to, that is, the absence 
of all other appearances which may satisfac- 
torily account for the lameness. ‘The shoe 
should never be removed, but the whole foot 
and pastern, shoe and all, should be wrapped up 
in an emollient poultice. Bleeding, as above 
described, is just as essential in this case as in 
any other strain, and when it is done freely and 
in season, an incurable lameness may often be 
prevented. But these strains, though appa- 
rently inconsiderable, are of a very serious na- 
ture, and the cause of one half of the chronic 
jamenesses socommonly occurring. These are 
the cases described in the section on the Nerve 
Operation, in which it was stated that ossification 
had taken place about the coffin joint; for such 
is always the termination of those strains when 
the treatment I have directed is not implicitly 
followed. ‘These cases sometimes render the 
nerve operation ineffectual, for the new or ad- 
ventitious ossification is liable to be broken by 
the bold step which the horse is enabled to take. 


a 
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A dose of physic may be given in this strain. 
The poultice should be continued about a week, 
and the horse suffered to remain in the box 
without touching the shoe, for two or three 
weeks longer; the shoes should then be taken 
off, the foot pared, and the horse turned to 
grass for one month. Blistering is unnecessary 
when the above remedies are seasonably em- 
ployed; and if the lameness has continued 


some time they are useless, because the disease 
is incurable. 


Strain and Injuries of the Hock-joint, and parts 
connected with it. 


The hock is a very important joint, perhaps 
the most important in the body. It is more fre- 


‘quently injured than any other part; and these 


injuries are almost always the effect of exces- 
sive exertion. Diseases of the hock-joint have 
had distinct names applied to them, by which 
they are familiarly known, and therefore I will 
explain them under these terms, which are, 
Bone Spavin, Bag Spavin, Blood Spavin, 
Thorough Pin, and Curb. 
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Bone Spavin. 


This is a very common disease, and consists 
in a deposit of bony matter about the bones of 
the hock, so as to hinder their motion in a cer- 
tain degree. But previous to an explanation of 
this disease, a concise description of the joint 
may be useful. ‘The hock is composed of six 
bones, the only ones of which that deserve a 
name, are the os calcis and the astragalus. ‘The 
other four bones are considerably smaller, and 
have been distinguished by absurd names, which 
need not be mentioned. ‘The astragalus is a 
very curious bone, and is placed obliquely in 
the shape ofa pulley. It is articulated with the 
leg bone or tibia, and below or rather posteriorly 
with the os calcis; and such is the nature of 
these articulations, that a most extensive motion 
is afforded to the shank bone or cannon. Be- 
tween the astragalus and the tibia, there are 
two moveable cartilages interposed, similar to 
those in the human knee, named semilunar 
cartilages. These facilitate motion in a most 
wonderful and curious manner, and this they 
are enabled to do by a large supply of synovia, 
from a gland situated in the posterior part of the 
lower end of the tibia. It is generally supposed 
that the synovial fluid is secreted by the carti- 
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lage covering the ends of the bones forming a 
joint, or by an imaginary membrane, named 
perichondium, which it has been imagined 
covers the cartilaginous surface, as well as the © 
internal surface of the capsular ligament. Since, 
however, no blood vessels can be demonstrated 
on either of those surfaces, I am satisfied that 
the synovia is secreted by those apparently fatty 
bodies, which the ancients named synovial 
glands. The principal argument for the sy- 
novia being secreted by the whole surface of the 
joint is, that synovia exists in parts, as in the 
sheathes of tendons, where no such gland has 
been observed. ‘This is the case with the sheath 
of the flexor tendons, which, when distended 
with synovia, form what are termed wind-galls ; 
and it never has been discovered from what 
source this synovia is derived. I can demon- 
‘strate, however, that this synovia is derived 
from that fatty substance found under the skin 
of the fetlock joint, and can point out its excre- 
tory duct, as I have before noticed, and there- 
fore I have no doubt that there is a similar pro- 
vision in all other parts where synovia is found. 
A consideration of the synovial glands is mate- 
rially concerned with the present subject, that 
is, spavin; for the very worst kind of spavin is 
that which arises from a complete obliteration 
of the synovial gland, which supplies the hock 
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joint. This gland, as I have before observed, 
is situated at the posterior part of the lower 
end of the tibia. By violent and long-con- 
tinued exertion of the hock joint, so great is the 
consumption of synovia in consequence of its 
peculiarly extensive motion, that the synovial 
gland becomes at length incapable of supplying 
any more, and in this exhausted state becomes 
itself the subject of friction. The joint then 
becomes inflamed and ulcerated, and ossifica- 
tion takes place, by which it is totally oblite- 
rated. ‘This kind of spavin is known not only 
by the severe lameness it occasions, but also by 
the swelling being about the centre of the joint, 
or rather higher. Tiring and blistering should 
never be permitted in this disease; it is a need- 
less cruelty, as well as expense. 

Another kind of bone spavin, and by far the 
most. common, consists in an ossific union of 
the small bones of the hock, whereby that small 
degree of motion which they have is rendered | 
painful. This kind of spavin is never produc- 
tive of much lameness. It is known by a small 
hard swelling on the lower part of the inside of 
the hock, and a sudden drawing up or flexion 
of the joint, especially in trotting. It some- 
times happens without any visible swelling, and 
is then generally named string-halt.. But in 
this case also there has been an ossific deposit, 
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but on the inside of the small bones, and there- 
fore out of sight. The usual remedy for this 
disease is firing, applying the iron more freely 
or deeply than is commonly done immediately 
upon the swollen part. Some farriers employ 
caustic, and even arsenic, which they introduce 
by first making an opening, by boring with a 
hot iron, or otherwise, into the bony swelling, 
and into a small hole thus made, they introduce 
some of their caustic. | 

I was once consulted in a case of this kind, 
in which the farrier had employed arsenic. It 
produced a dangerous sloughing, and the horse 
was nearly destroyed by it. I have been lately 
informed that Mr. Sewell, of the Veterinary 
College, employs setons in bone spavin. I 
have never seen their effect in this disease, and 
perhaps never shall, as I am satisfied that firing, 
when any good can be done, is the best remedy. 
It is a common practice to turn up the outside 
heel of the hind shoe, and leave the other quite 
flat, so that the outside heel is nearly an inch 
higher than the inner. This does great injury 
when there is a spavin, and certainly contri- 
butes to the production of the disorder. In 
draught horses, and sometimes in others, there 
is really occasion for turning up the heels of the 
hind shoes; but the inside heel should have its 
angles filed off, as horses are apt to step upon 
VOL. III. K 
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the other ‘foot and wound themselves; and 
when those angles are left, he may do himself 
a serious injury. 

Horses are seldom cured of this disease un- 
less they are taken early, and the cause re- 
moved by which it was produced, and that 
most commonly is breaking and riding at too 
early an age, especially for military purposes ; 
or overweighting a horse, as it is termed. But 
as common a cause as any, especially when 
combined with one or both of the others, is 
turning up the outer heel of the hind shoe, and 
leaving the inner heel on a level with the other 
parts. Many other circumstances may concur in 
producing the disease; but those I have named 
are the principal causes, and should be carefully 
avoided. 


Bog Spavin. 


Bog spavin is a disease very common among 
young horses, and occurs chiefly at the time of 
breaking : it is of course more likely to happen 
when they are broke at too early an age. The 
hock, it has been before observed, is an impor- 
tant joint, and designed for very extensive mo- 
tion; but the motion which takes place, ina 
state of nature, in this joint, or during reason- 
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able labour of any kind, is very different from 
that which is produced in throwing him upon 
his haunches, as it is called, in pulling him up 
from a gallop suddenly with a powerful bit, or 
in taking high or wide leaps. These violent 
motions of this joint in particular-are, it may 
well be supposed, likely to produce this dis- 
order. Bog spavin then is a distension of the 
capsular ligament, by an accumulation of syno- 
via, which is formed in consequence of the 
violent exertions I have just described, appear- 
ing in a swelling on the inside, towards the 
bend of the hock. ‘This capsular ligament is 
very strong and capacious, and can bear con- 
siderable distension; and when the synovia has 
accumulated in a certain degree, it forces out 
the capsular ligament on the outside of the 
hock, forming a tumour between the os calcis 
and the lower end of the tibia,- these two swell- 
ings considered together form what is commonly 
termed a thorough pin. I have been informed 
that it is a common practice in Ircland to open 
the bog spavin when it becomes so large as to 
impede the motion of the joint. ‘This has been 
considered a very dangerous operation, from the 
circumstance of dreadful inflammation having 
followed the accidental opening of this part, 
especially when it has been done by a pitch fork. 
But since I have found that wind-galls may be 
K 2 
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opened with safety, and finding that there is a 
striking analogy between the structure of these 
two parts, I have been led to refiect upon the 
circumstance, and am now of opinion that bog 
spavin, when so large as to cause lameness, and 
prevent the horse from working, may not only 
be opened with safety, but with advantage also, 
and may be considered indeed the only remedy. 
Firing and blistering have been tried innu-~ 
merable times, but never, as far as I know, 
have they done any good. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that bog spavins are to be 
opened, unless they occasion lameness and in- 
ability to work. Most commonly they are not 
productive of inconvenience; and therefore 
nothing should be done, unless it is using the 
horse moderately, and avoiding those causes 
which produced it. I have said above, that 
there is a striking analogy between this part 
and that connected with wind-gall; it consists 
in this, the distended capsule, in both cases, 
communicates both with the joint and with the 
tendon. ‘This peculiarity in the structure of 
the hock and fetlock joint has never been 
described by those who have written on Veteri- 
nary Anatomy, nor has it been noticed by 
Mr, Coleman in his lectures, 
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Curb. 


This is a sweiling in the back and lower part 
of the hock, extending from five to eight inches; 
the centre of the swelling being about eight 
inches from the point of the os calcis. ‘The 
curb is in its nature similar to a strain in the 
back sinews, and depends upon the rupture of 
a vascular membrane, situated between the two 
tendons of the gastrocnemii muscles. But the 
same remedy is not applicable here. Jiring 
and blistering is the only effectual and perma- 
ment remedy I am acquainted with. Blister- 
ing alone will always remove the lameness, but 
according to my experience the permanency of 
the cure cannot be depended upon, unless the 
horse is employed afterwards in very moderate 
work only. 


On Lameness, from an Affection of the laminated 
Substance, elastic Processes, or elastic Mem- 
branes, which unite the sensible Foot with the 


Hoof. 


This affection consists in a slow kind of in- 
flammation, by which they are rendered mor- 
bidly irritable and tender, so much so, that the 
horse often feels much pain by throwing his 
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weight upon them in walking, but more espe- 
cially in trotting. Sometimes they are so ex- 
ceedingly painful, that the horse is scarcely able 
to stand; but this is always a consequence of 
founder, as described in a former part. This 
affection of the membranes is often fluctuating. 
Sometimes there is a torpor in the vessels of the 
part, a deficiency of blood, and a consequent 
coldness in the foot; at others, and more fre- 
quently, there is a’ morbid degree of heat. 
These elastic membranes are most curiously 
constructed, and form an immense surface for 
the secretion of horn. The blood sent to them 
for this purpose is more abundant than can well 
be imagined, and furnished in a very peculiar 
manner. ‘Two large arteries pass into the pos- 
terior part of the coffin-bone, divide into 
branches which pass out all around the lower 
circumference of the bone. Here we may ob- 
serve a striking peculiarity, fer the artery is 
not, as it is in all other situations, accompanied 
with a vein; from which it may be inferred 
that the blood thus conveyed is wholly con- 
verted into horn, at a part where it is more 
especially required, that is, at the toe and all 
around the lower part of the foot, gradually di- 
minishing upward. 

This wonderful provision for protecting the 
principal trunk of the artery, and for furnishing 
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such an abundant supply of horn at a part 
where it is particularly wanted, affords another 
wonderful instance of the goodness of the 
Almighty, in providing not only for the wants 
of the animal, but also for the uses of man; for 
without this abundant supply of horn at this 
particular part, the animal would not be ade- 
quate to the services he now performs. 

To demonstrate that all the blood conveyed 
by the two arteries through the coffin-bone is 
entirely applied to the secretion of horn, and 

none of it returned by veins, it is only neces< 
_ sary to inject these two arteries, and then it will 
be found that what I have stated is correct. 
Other considerable arteries supply the frog, the — 
sole, and the other parts. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the upper part of the hoof is supplied 
by different arteries from those which supply 
the lower part; the former pass under the coro- 
nary ligament, and spread into innumerable 
branches. ‘There is also a compleie net-work 
of veins for returning this blood, more perhaps 
than may appear necessary; but it is for the 
purpose of preventing obstruction in the arte- 
ries, and consequent inflammation. ‘The veins 
pass up in numerous branches over the lateral 
cartilages, converging towards their trunk, which 
passes up the pastern one on each side of the 
flexor tendon. 

Tat the horse is designed for the use of man 
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is apparent from numerous circumstances, both 
in his structure and economy ; but in no part is 
it so conspicuous as in the foot. For if the ani- 
mal is kept idle in the stable, he will often con- 
tract lameness in the foot merely from that cir- 
cumstance; and if a horse is turned to grass so 
lame that he is unable to exercise himself, the 
hoof will grow to such an extent, there being 
no wear, and the toe become so long, that he 
will be thrown back upon the heel, so as to 
strain the back sinews. I have known one horse 
that absolutely broke down in this way, came 
down upon his fetlock joints, and by the con- 
stant pressure the tendon received at this part, 
it was partially changed into bone. 

From the short view I have taken of the eco 
nomy of the foot, the importance of the elastic. 
membranes may in some measure be appre- 
ciated. As they are so largely supplied with 
blood vessels, it may be easily supposed that 
they have a proportionate supply of nerve, This 
is the case with the membranes of the superior 
parts of the foot, and when they are compressed 
it may be known by their exquisite sensibility. 
But it is a curious and wonderful circumstance, 
that, in the lower part of the foot, where there 
are no veins, the arteries are not supplied by the 
sentient nerve, but possess only that nervous 
power which gives them the faculty of secretion. 
From this circumstance, it will be scen that the 
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nails in shoeing should never be driven high up 
in the hoof; and though this is considered by 
many English smiths as a point of excellence in 
shoeing, it is really the chief point in which 
they err. The French in this respect, and this 
only, certainly excel the English. 

In the section on Founder of the Feet, I have 
noticed the dreadful diseases that are often pro- 
duced in the elastic membranes, by the cruel 
and immoderate exertions in which the animal 
is frequently employed. ‘Those now under con- 
sideration are of a subordinate kind, and some- 
times occasioned merely by standing idle in the 
stable, more commonly, however, by hard trot- 
ting, neglect of paring the feet, standing upon 
litter, &c. Still they are of a serious nature, 
and often incurable. ‘The treatment, however, 
is simple, and consists in removing superfluous 
horn from the hoof and sole, with the rasp and 
- the drawing knife, wrapping the whole foot and 
pastern in an emollient poultice, and after a few 
days or a week, turning the horse to grass. 
Blisters should never be employed. Bleeding 
and a dose of physic are useful on the first oc- 
currence of the lameness; but this period is not 
often observed ; most commonly it comes on 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, and the horse 
is often continued in work until the disease is 
rendered incurable, 


as 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THRUSH. 


THis is a disease of the frog, causing a dis- 
charge of matter from its division or cleft, not 
often productive of lameness, especially in the 
hind feet, where it is always a consequence of 
negligence in the groom, in permitting a horse 
to stand in his dung, or upon foul wet litter. 
This softens and rots the horny frog, the putrid 
and acrid fluids penetrate through the soaked 
and rotten horn, and inflame the sensible frog, 
causing it to discharge a fetid acrimonious 
matter, instead of secreting horn for its own 
defence, as it does in the healthy state. 

Thrushes in the fore feet are sometimes occa- 
sioned by contraction of the heels, but more 
frequently by the horny box or hoof, consi- 
dered all together, becoming too thick, and 
consequently inelastic. In this case, the blood 
is principally distributed to the sensible frog; 
the arteries that supply this not being liable to 
compression, being lodged in that elastic sub- 
stance of fatty membrane and cartilage, of which 
the body of the sensible frog is composed. This 
Lafosse supposes to be destitute of nerves, and 
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that its covering or skin only is endued with 
sensibility. I believe this opinion is correct; for 
in this part sensibility is not only unnecessary, 
but would be injurious. This part forms a very 
curious spring, and is constructed in a manner 
that is truly wonderful. It is composed of fatty 
matter and cartilage, which are so distributed, 
that the more the frog is compressed, the nearer 
the cartilages approach each other; thus the 
frog becomes denser and denser, while its elas- 
ticity increases in a similar ratio. When it is 
compressed to the greatest degree, the effect is 
“imparted to the lateral cartilages, and these 
bodies impart it to the heels of the hoof, and 
thus it is that the motions of the hoof are pro- 
duced. To admit of this motion of the hoof, 
which is the only motion that takes piace, the 
elastic membranes yield in a very slight degree, 
which diminishes from the heel to the toe, but is 
sufficient for the economy of the foot, and is the 
only motion that takes place in the whole hoof. 
I have described the elastic membranes in the 
first volume as very curious springs, as Mr. 
Coleman does, admitting of a small degree of 
motion of the sensible foot downward and back- 
ward, and Mr. Bracy Clarke has described 
them in a similar manner; but the motion I 
have described is really the only one that takes 
place. The treatment of thrush must depend 
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altogether upon the cause which produces it. 
When in the hind foot, and occasioned by filthi- 
ness, the cause must be removed, and then the 
disorder may cease ; but this is not always the 
case, for the thrush sometimes has proceeded so 
far as to produce ulceration of the sensible frog, 
which then requires to be dressed with a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol. Before this is done, the 
cleft of the frog should be thoroughly cleansed 
to the bottom by means of tow; and if there is 
any ragged horn covering a diseased part, it 
should be completely removed. One of these 
dressings, when it is properly done, is sufficient 
for the cure. Some tar, or hoof ointment, such 
as has been prescribed in the chapter on con- 
tracted heels, may be applied, to promote the 
regeneration of horn, and to defend it from 
moisture. As to the thrush in the fore feet, the 
treatment is different. Here also the cause must 
be first removed, which is, an undue determina- 
tion of blood to the frog, in consequence of the 
compression the sensible foot suffers from a 
contraction of the heels; or from a superabund- 
ance of horny matter generally in the crust, and 
often in the sole also. ‘The motion which I 
have described as constantly going on in the 
hoof, will now appear to be an essential provi- 
sion in that part; for the heels, as they contract, 
become deficient in, and at length totally lose, 
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their elasticity. When the frog, under this 
circumstance, comes down upon the ground and 
receives pressure, the pain the animal feels from 
the ineffectual attempt thus made to expand tlie 
inelastic and inflexible heels, causes him to lift 
the frog a little, and go principally on the toe; 
hence the stumbling and falling, so common in 
this case. This kind of thrush then is to be 
considered rather as useful than otherwise; and 
by attempting to stop it by those preparations 
which are usually employed, the lameness is 
often increased. ‘The only thing to be done is 
to rasp the heels and quarters, thin the soles, 
and wrap the foot in an emollient poultice; in 
slight cases, complete and permanent relief will 
be thus afforded. Sometimes a run at grass is 
necessary in moist ground, and a horse may 
often be worked while he is thus kept. In bad 
cases palliation only can be expected, unless 
a new hoof be obtained of a better kind, by 
rasping and paring away the whole of the 
horny box, or hoof, that is, both crust and sole, 
until spots of blood appear; and then turning 
him to grass until the new hoof grows down. 

Thrushes may happen in the fore feet merely 
from filthiness, and may then be cured as they 
are in the hind feet; but this is not a common 
vccurreLce. 


The third kind ef thrush I have te describe 
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is not so common as the two former, but is less 
understood, and perhaps I may say is not un- 
derstood by practitioners in general. I have 
observed, in another part of this volume, that 
grease is a disorder provided by the Almighty 
as a cure for other disorders of a most malignant 
nature, in horses, in cows, and, I think, I may 
add, in man; for I am satisfied that Dr. Jen- 
ner’s opinion is correct, as to the origin of the 
vaccine pustule. I am aware of the experi- 
ments that were made on this subject at the 
Veterinary College, by the late Dr. Woodville, 
and of the result that was published; still, how- 
ever, I cannot help thinking that were the ex- 
periment repeated with grease matter, such as I 
used in the experiments I have made on horses, 
Dr. Jenner’s opinion would be found correct. 
Notwithstanding the utility of the disorder 
named grease, when the animal is kept in a 
situation where the purpose for which it was 
designed cannot be answered, that is, the stable, 
it becomes the source of a very serious disorder, . 
no less than that of canker. ‘The third kind of 
thrush then is no other than incipient canker, 
and may always be cured by removing from the 
frog every bit of horn that is detached from the 
sensible frog, and by which a diseased part may 
be concealed, and then applying to the affected 
part a saturated solution of blue vitriol. The 
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animal should then be turned to grass. When 
this is not convenient, cleanliness must be care- 
fully attended to; and when the disease of the 
frog has been cured, tar, or the hoof ointment, 
may be employed to promote the regeneraticn 
of horn. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CANKER. 


CANKER is a neglected thrush, or a higher 
degree, often obstinate and incurable, of that 
disorder. ‘The peculiar obstinacy of canker, 
and the cause of its being incurable, is, that its 
nature is not understood. It is not incurable, 
nor very obstinate, if properly treated. The 
error in the treatment by Veterinary Surgeons 
is, not finding out the diseased part, for when the 
disease has been neglected at an early period, | 
the coffin-bone is always affected with caries ; 
and Veterinary Surgeons not being aware of 
this circumstance, seldom apply their remedies 
to the diseased parts. Smiths are more success- 
ful in one respect, though they know nothing of 
the disorder, but being totally ignorant of the 
structure and economy of the foot, they cut and 
burn without distinction; therefore they some- 
times cure the disorder, but generally leave an 
incurable lameness, by destroying the coffin- 
joint. I have known them in two of their cures 
cut away the lower part of the flexor tendon. 
In both cases, the horse was not only incurably 
lame, but almost unfit for any kind of labour, 
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There is a peculiar smell in grease, which a ve- 
terinary surgeon can always distinguish with 
certainty. There is another smell in caries of 
the bone, which he cannot fail of distinguishing. 
What then is the peculiar smell of canker, which 
is so well known to those who have touched a 
cankered foot? It is nothing more, in my 
opinion, than a combination of the two smells or 
odours, and whenever it is perceived, the vrac- 
titioner may rely upn it that the coffin-bone is 
affected, and if he search for it under this con- 
viction, he will certainly find it, and as certainly 
cure the disease. He will of course cut away 
without fear, whatever may conceal the diseased 
bone, whether it be horn, laminated substance, 
or sensible sole. He will not spare the hoof, 
‘should it be necessary to remove one quarter, 
one half, or even the whole of it, nor would he 
be more fearful of removing the sole when it is 
necessary. But he would not do this uselessly, 
or in the cruel way that it is done by farriers, 
who sometimes tear off the whole sole, in order 
to get at a small spot.. He will first ascertain 
the extent of the diseased bone, and this he may 
always do by the feeling conveyed by a silver 
probe. Having done this, he will cut away 
freely whatever may cover it, without any dis- 
tinction of parts, and always a little more than 
may appear absolutely necessary. ‘The carious 
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bone being thus exposed, he will remove the dis- 
eased part, and some of that which surrounds it, 
with a suitable drawing knife. With regard to 
dressings little need be said. ‘There is no occa- 
sion for that variety of drugs that is commonly 
employed, either in this or any other disorder. 
A mild caustic is necessary at first, and blue vi- 
triol is the cheapest and best; a saturated solu- 
tion should therefore be used. I have in my 
other books given a variety of receipts, mere, 
however, in compliance with public opinion, than 
from a conviction of their necessity. In the 
present volume I have been more scrupulous in 
this respect, and it is my intention to continue 
so. The disease may thus be cured by a satu- 
rated solution of blue vitriol, and the horn and 
other parts will be regenerated by nature. The 
process, however, will be favoured by the appli- 
cation of tar ointment, such as has been pre- 
scribed in the section on contracted hoof. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 


CORNS. 


Turs is a disease of the sensible sole, some- 
times extending to the bone which covers it. It 
is caused by the pressure of the shoe on that 
part of the sole which lies between the bar and 
the crust, and most commonly in that angle or 
corner where they unite to form the heel of the 
hoof. The sensible sole is so bruised, that the 
blood vessels are ruptured, and the effused blood 
mixing with horny matter, is the cause of the 
red appearance by which the disease is distin- 
guished. The only thing to be done is to re~ 
move the cause of the injury, by taking off the 
shoe, and turning the horse to grass. In slight 
cases, however, this may not be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and is often inconvenient; but it is by 
far the best plan, and I may add, perhaps, the 
only effectual one, when a radical cure is de- 
sired. Palliation, however, in this case, is the 
thing generally sought after, for proprietors 
prefer riding a horse that is a little tender, as 
they term it, and run the risk of breaking the 
horse’s knees and their own necks, to turning 
him out, and losing the use of him for a month 
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or two: and besides, the mode of cure I have 
recommended may appear too simple and easy. 
Some paring may be thought necessary, for a 
corn is considered as a disorder that ought to 
be cut out. When, therefore, a horse cannot 
be sent to grass, and the disease is so slight as q 
not to produce lameness, let the affected heel, 
crust as well as sole, be rasped or cut down with 
a drawing knife, so that when a bar shoe is 
applied, there may be no pressure on the 
affected heel, or about an inch beyond it, that 
is, towards the toe. 

The diagram, in page 304, vol. i, will serve 
to explain on what part of the hoof the shoe 
should bear. In the usual way of shoeing, the 
shoe is made to bear uniformly all around the 
circumference, or bottom of the crust, the heel — 
of the shoe terminating where the heel of the 
crust does, at letter c. Now in corn, which ge- 
nerally happens in one heel only, and that the — 
inside, the shoe must have no bearing on the 
part between b andc. ‘To effect this, so much 
of the horn must be removed from this part of 
the bottom of the foot, that is, from cto b, as 
will leave a space between the shoe and that 
part, of a quarter of an inch. ‘The practice 
commonly is to scoop out the reddened sole or 
corn between the bar and crust, and leave these 
to receive the bearing of the shoe; but this will 
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not do; the crust also must be removed, as well 
as the bar, to the depth of a quarter of an inch. 
The shoe will not be rendered ‘unsteady, or 
liable to come off, by doing this; the bearing 
the bar shoe has on the frog, will be sufficient 
to keep it steady. The three-quarter shoe, as 
it is called, proposed by Mr. Bracy Clarke, does 
not afford sufficient support to enable the horse 
to work; but there are feet where the frog is so 
deficient, that when the common bar shoe is 
applied, it will have no bearing on it. In this 
case, the heel of the bar shoe is hammered 
down so as to meet the frog; but this seldom 
answers, as the frog is generally too tender to 
bear the pressure of it: this, indeed, is sometimes 
the case when the frog is sound and prominent, 
and especially when the heels are inelastic and 
inflexible. In this case, the only thing to be 
done, is to take the common shoe, such as the 
horse usually wears, and cut off about one inch 
from the heel, or just as much as will leave 
the tender part of the heel uncovered; this, 
however, must still be pared or rasped away in 
the manner I have described. But the bar shoe 
is the best method, when the frog is capable of 
bearing its pressure. Caustics, and even the 
hot iron, have sometimes been applied to corns; 
they may have had the effect of deadening the 
feeling of the part for a short time, but they 
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‘often do great mischief, and should never be 
employed or permitted, in any case of corn what- 
ever. ‘Tar ointment, Friar’s balsam, or solution 
of blue, have also been used; they may be inno- 
cent, but certainly are not necessary. When 
corns are not attended to, severe lameness is 
often ‘the consequence. Smiths frequently do 
nothing more than scoop out the corn, and apply 
acommon shoe. ‘This sometimes relieves the 
horse for a short time; but he soon becomes 
lame again, and generally lamer than at first; 
it is in this way that corns are rendered so trou- 
blesome, and productive of so much inconveni- 
ence. Inflammation and suppuration is thus 
sometimes induced in the heel, and the matter 
breaks out at the coronet. In this case, the 
whole of the affected heel must be entirely 
removed, even the crust of the heel and the bar; 
and when the part has been well soaked out with 
a poultice, that is, after a few days, it may be 
dressed with tar ointment, and about a week 
after it has been thus dressed, the horse should 
be turned to grass without shoes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


SAND CRACK. 


Tus disease consists in a longitudinal fissure 
in the quarter or heel of the fore foot, generally 
the inner quarter, and in the front of the hind 
foot, of draught horses only. It is unnecessary 
to say much of this disorder; the method of 
curing it is extremely simple, and cannot be 
misunderstood. ‘The whole of the crack, as it 
is called, however far it may extend, must be 
cut away completely. It generally extends side- 
ways obliquely inward, and this must all be cut 
away freely: there is no danger whatever in 
doing it, and then the sensible parts will always 
he laid bare. When this is not completely done, 
there is often much difficulty in effecting a cure. 
But when it is cut away sufficiently, sv that no 
detached horn is left to press on the sensible 
lamine, no application whatever is necessary, 
but the horse must be turned to grass without a 
shoe. Sand cracks are never superficial, but 
always require the treatment I have described. 
The sand crack, which occurs in the hind feet 
of draught horses, is always in the front of the 


hoof, and happens in shaft horses only. The 
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treatment I have just described is necessary in 
this case also: there is no other method of 
removing it. If proprietors will not submit to 
the expense or loss of labour of turning a horse 


to grass, they will never have the sand crack 
cured. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


QUITTER. 


Tuts is a disease of the foot, originating in a 
bruise or tread upon the coronet, or thin parts 
of the hoof. Superficial injuries on the coronet 
are often inflicted by the horse scratching him- 
self with the opposite heel. But the bruise 
which causes quitter is of a more serious nature, 
and is inflicted by the horse stepping with great 
force upon the higher part of the inside of the 
foot, in endeavouring to save himself from slip- 
ping; and from this it is that the disorder gene- 
rally or almost always takes place in winter, 
when the roads are slippery. It is well known 
that smiths, and the most ignorant of farriers, 
often succeed in their treatment of this disorder, 
and that veterinary surgeons often fail. The 
cause is that they are not sufficiently attentive 
to such cases, and do not follow up the dressing 
as it is necessary to do, in order to get at the 
bottom of the injury. In order to cure a quitter 
effectually, let the following directions be care- 
fully attended to. a. 

Ascertain carefully, by means of a probe, the 
direction and extent of the sinuses, or pipes, as 
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they are termed, then let them be completely 
filled with sublimate. 

To do this effectually, the sublimate must be 
wrapped up in small pieces of white-brown 
paper, and introduced by very small portions at 
atime, so that they may be forced, as near as 
possible, to the bottom of the sinus. But how- 
ever carefully this may be done, the sinuses are 
always so crooked or winding, that the first 
dressing can never be got to the bottom of them. 
In six or seven days a large slough or core will 
come out, when the dressing has been properly 
applied; and as soon as this has taken place, it 
must be dressed in the same manner as at first, 
and even this must be repeated until the bottom 
of the disease is found, and that always is the 
lateral cartilage. When the cure has been thus 
far proceeded in, a small chissel, adapted to the 
extent of the diseased cartilage, is to be intro- 
duced, in order to scrape off all the diseased 
part freely and completely. Nothing more is 
necessary after this than to keep the sinus filled 
with lint, dipped in Friar’s balsam, taking care 
to introduce it quite to the bottom every time of 
dressing. The sinus will thus be gr sy 
filled up and healed. 
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aa 
WIND=-GALLS. 


THis is a disease that has been alluded to 
more than once in the foregoing pages, and is 
so well known that a description is unnecessary. 
They are supposed to consist of distended bursee 
mucose, names given by Dr. Monro to certain 
parts about tendons and joints that I never could 
discover, nor could I comprehend, from his de- 
scription, in what manner they could be useful. 
However this may be, wind-galls are a disten- 
sion of the perforatus tendon, that is, the sheath 
of the perforans tendon, and are a consequence 
of excessive use of the fetlock joint. This joint, 
as I have before observed, is one of great im- 
portance, and, considered in its oblique posi- 
tion, will be found to support the weight of the 
whole body, by means of very strong ligaments, 
as I have described in the section on Strains of 
the Back Sinews, p. 176. | 

There is another disease of this joint, which 
has never yet been described, and is caused by 
the excessive pressure which this joint is occa- 
sionally made to sustain.’ In consequence of 
which, the cartilage of the joint is worn out in 
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certain parts of the inside sesamoid bone, and 
the corresponding condyle of the metacarpal 
bone, which causes the horse to stand upright 
in his pasterns, to ayoid, as much as possible, 
pressure on the sesamoids. ‘This, it must be 
obvious, could not happen, if the pastern and 
metacarpal bone preserved their respective posi- 
tions, as the pressure then would be so equaily 
distributed, that the whole cartilage would wear 
equally. It is done, therefore, by putting such 
excessive weight on the animal, as he was not 
intended by his Maker to bear. 

Wind-galls do not occasion so much incon- 
venience as this last disorder, which renders a 
horse very unsafe to ride, and fit for little in 
harness work; he should therefore be turned to 
grass without shoes, taking care that the toes 
are not suffered to erow too long, which would 
increase the obliquity of the pastern; and this 
sometimes produces the injury I have been de- 
scribing. Wind-galls may be produced in a 
similar manner. ‘These are evils, sometimes 
resulting from the use of tips, as well as the thin- 
heeled shoe. Wind-galls are a deformity, and 
sometimes a considerable one, and they may 
produce lameness. Unless they are considerable, 
and: productive of lameness, nothing should be 
done for them; but when large, and a cause of 
lameness, they may be punctured with a 
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small lancet, and the fluid pressed out, while 
the orifice is kept open with a probe. .A pitch 
plaster should then be applied, and when the 
wound is healed, which will take place in a few 
days, the horse should be lightly fired and blis- 
tered, and turned out to grass. Some writers 
have described a method of dissecting out wind- 
galls, a thing that never could have been done, 
and others have a process for sloughing it out. 
This may be done, and the horse may so far re- 
' cover as even to gallop again; but the intoler- 
able pain that is thereby produced, and the » 
great risk that is run of destroying the animal, 
by bringing on locked jaw, without the slightest 
chance of permanent advantage, should deter 
people in future from attempting it, or permit- 
ting it to be attempted. In puncturing wind-. 
galls in the manner I have described, there is 
no pain given to the animal, nor is it followed 
by inflammation, when closed by a pitch plaster 
immediately after. But the wind-galls will not 
be cured, .for as soon as the horse returns to 
that work which produced them, they will again 
fill like other dropsical cavities. But if a horse 
is fired and blistered, and allowed a run at grass, 
the skin will become thicker and tighter about 
the joint, and thereby strengthen the part, and 
the horse will be so far restored, as to be fit for 
as much labour as any horse ought to perform. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


ON LAMENESS FROM WOUNDS OF THE FOOT. 


THEsE accidents most commonly arise from 
the carelessness of the smith in nailing the shoe 
to the hoof. The nail is either driven so as to 
wound the sensible parts or so near them, as to 
occasion, by its pressure, pain, inflamination, . 
and, in a few days, suppuration, or the forma- 
tion of matter. : 

When a nail is driven so close as to wound 
the sensible parts, the animal suddenly draws 
back his foot from the pain he suffers; and the 
smith, aware of what he has done, removes the 
nail, and takes no further notice of it; though, 
sometimes, to avoid suspicion, he fills the vacant 
hole in the shoe with the head of a nail; and, 
when the horse is afterwards found to be lame, 
he too often denies having any knowledge of the 
cause. When the horse is not worked imme- 
diately, and the wound not considerable, it may 
not occasion lameness; most commonly, how- 
ever, it is of a more serious nature, causing 
violent inflammation, which terminates, in a 
few days, in suppuration. The matter which 
is formed, being confined, spreads under the 
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horny sole, and causes so much pain that the 
horse can scarcely put. his foot to the ground. 
If the horse be not relieved, by giving vent to 
the matter, it continues to spread, and _ ulti- 
mately breaks out at the coronet, or top of the 
hoof. When the disease has been suffered to 
proceed thus far, it is difficult of cure, and often 
leaves a permanent tenderness of the part. 

‘As soon as it is known that a horse has been 
pricked, as it is termed, in shoeing, if the smith 
were to remove the horn, where the nail en- 
- tered, with a small drawing knife, so as to allow 
the matter, which may form, to escape freely, 
all this mischief might be avoided. It would be 
proper to let the horse stand without a shoe for 
a few days, and wrap up the foot in a large bran 
poultice. It is a common practice with smiths, 
on these occasions, to pour oil of turpentine 
into. the wound; and, sometimes, in order to 
increase its power, they set it on fire; after this 
the shoe is put on, and the bottom of the foot 
filled up with tow dipped in a hot mixture of lard 
and turpentine. In trifling wounds of the foot, 
the horse often gets well under this treatment, 
though more slowly, perhaps, than he would, 
had these remedies been omitted. It may be 
proper, however, to pour a little Friar’s balsam 
into the wound, which forms a sort of coating, 
and may serve to exclude air and moisture from 
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it, and thereby prevent the formation of matter: 
with the same view, the cavity that has been 
made by removing the horn, may be lightly 
filled with tow dipped in digestive ointment. 
But, in wounds of a more serious nature, there 
is generally a high degree of inflammation, so 
considerable sometimes as to excite fever ; and, 
in a few instances, it has been followed even by 
locked jaw. All stimulants should here be 
avoided, until the inflammation ‘has subsided, 
and matter is formed, which invariably happens 
in wounds of this description. - 

The first thing to be done in these cases is to 
enlarge the opening made by the nail, and pare 
away the horny sole, on the same side, until it 
yields to the pressure of the thumb; a large 
poultice is then to be applied. After two or 
three days, matter will have been formed; and, 
upon pressing the sole, near the wound, a little 
dark-coloured fluid will be seen issuing from it. 
On introducing a probe into the wound, it will 
be found to pass under the horny sole, sometimes 
to a considerable extent: and as far as the horny 
and sensible sole are separated, so far is the 
former to be removed. A dressing of digestive 
ointment is then to be applied; by means of 
which, a new horny sole will be gradually pro- 
duced. Should the matter have penetrated to 
the coronet, the same operation and treatment 
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are necessary, excepting the poultice: for, when | 
the disease has proceeded thus far, we may be 
sure that there is matter confined under the 
horny sole. The sore, or opening on the coro- 
net, is to be dressed with a solution of blue vi- 
triol, or either of the preparations, marked 
No. 1.and 2. See chapter on Canker, p. 210. 
After being dressed for three or four days with 
either of these preparations, Friar’s balsam 
and a plaster of digestive ointment may be used. 
When the nail has been driven so near the sen- 
-sible parts, as to cause pain by its pressure, in- 
flammation comes on slowly and gradually ; and 
sometimes the lameness does not appear until 
several days after the shoe has been applied. 
This may more properly be termed a bruise of 
the sensible parts of the foot, than a wound ; 
but it produces the same effects, which are in- 
flammation and suppuration. ‘This kind of 
lameness comes on gradually; and is often sO 
inconsiderable at first, that it is not observed by 
a careless rider. When the smith is consulted 
on these occasions, he seldom discovers the seat 
of the lameness,. (unless it be after matter has 
been formed, when the cause is too manifest to 
escape his notice,) but attributes it toa strain of 
the shoulder, ora bit of a wrench in the fetlock 
joint. This is more likely to be the case when 
the smith that shod the horse is applied to; but, 
L 5 
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if another is consulted, he takes care to search 
very diligently for any errors his rival may have 
committed ; ‘and, though he find nothing to ac- 
count for the lameness, will often affirm, that 
the horse has been pricked; he then stops up the 
foot with some greasy substance, and trusts to 
nature and rest for making good his assertion; 
for, should the horse recover, he depends on its 
being attributed to his superior skill and pene- 
tration. 
Much mischief, however, is often done by 
their mode of investigation; for they cut away 
the horn so freely, between the bottom of the- 
crust and the sole, or where the nails are placed, 
that scarcely any room is left for nailing on a 
shoe; and it is, perhaps, a considerable time 
before the horn can be reproduced, which they 
have unnecessarily removed. When a horse 
has been pricked in shoeing, and the lameness 
does not go off spontaneously, it must, in a 
short time, be discovered. The lameness gra- 
dually increases; and, when matter is formed, 
it is very easily detected, by pressing moderately, 
or bya slight blow on the part; and, should it 
escape observation at this period, it cannot feil 
of being noticed when it breaks out at the coro- 
net. The part of the fore foot most commonly 
wounded is the inside quarter, from the horn 
being thinner in that part ef the foot than any 
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other; but, in the hind foot, the quarters are 
generally thicker; and here we most commonly 
find the wound nearer the toe. When it is sus- 
_ pected that a horse has been wounded or pricked 
in.shoeing, the first thing to be dene is to strike 
on the foot gently with a hammer, all around 
the hoof, where the nails are clenched, and on 
the shoe also. The wounded part may thus be 
generally discovered by the horse suddenly with- 
drawing his foot when it is struck. The shoe 
is then to be taken off, and the wounded part 
opened with a drawing knife, and treated as we 
have before described; but, should no tender- 
ness be observed in the foot, it would still be 
advisable to take off the shoe, and apply a poul- 
tice to the foot; that is, supposing every other 
part of the limb to have been carefully examined 
also, and no cause for the lameness discovered. 
If the lameness does arise from a wound in the 
foot, it will gradually get worse; and, when 
matter has been formed, the tenderness is so 
considerable, that it can scarcely fail of being 
detected. Sometimes the horny sole, by which 
the matter is confined, is of considerable thick- 
ness ; and it sometimes happens, that the smith, 
having pared away as much of the horn as he 
thinks can be done with-safety, is afraid to go 
any further. But, whenever we find great ten- 
derness, upon pressing the sole with the thumb, 
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or striking it gently, we may be assured there is 
matter underneath, and that it ought to be let 
out, however thick the horn may be which co- 
vers it. Ifthere be no matter, it may be known 
by minute specks of fluid blood appearing on 
the horn, as we approach the sensible sole. 
This indicates, that no separation has taken 
place between the sensible and horny sole, and 
that there is no disease in the part. Supposing 
this mistake to have been made, which is very 
unlikely to be the case, if the directions we have 
given are attended to, the part is to be covered 
with digestive ointment, and defended from 
pressure, until the horn has grown to its usual 
thickness. 

The horse’s foot is often wounded by his step- 
ping on a nail, which, in technical language, is 
termed picking up anail. ‘The frog is the part 
generally wounded, and most commonly on one 
side. When the nail enters at the back or wide 
part of the frog, that is, towards the heel, there 
is much less danger than when it enters near its 
toe, or termination. In the latter situation, the 
coffin-joint is exposed, and is often wounded, 
causing obstinate or incurable iameness; and, 
should the nail not have penetrated so far as to 
enter the joint, it generally wounds the tendon 
by which it is covered. The treatment is simi- 
lar to that we have recommended for wounds in 
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shoeing; that is, opening the wound, paring 
away the surrounding horn, and_poultices. 
When the inflammation is considerable, bleed- 
| ing, bran mashes, and a purgative, are useful. 
After a few days, it will be found, that the horn 
surrounding the wound has been separated from 
the sensible parts; when, by pressing gently on 
it, a little dark-coloured fluid will be observed 
to ooze from the wound. All the horn that has 
‘been thus separated, should be carefully re- 
moved, however extensive it may be. A dress- 
ing of digestive ointment is then to be applied, 
having previously poured a little Friar’s balsam 
or tincture of myrrh into the wound. If the 
wound does not appear to get better, but dis- 
charges a thin, yellow fluid, it should be touched 
carefully with the nitrat of silver, or lunar caus- 
tic, and afterward dressed with Friar’s balsam. 
It sometimes happens, however, when the nail _ 
has penetrated through the tendon, and injured 
the coffin-joint, that the disease gradually in- 
creases, and at length becomes so bad and so 
hopeless a case, that it is deemed necessary to 
destroy the animal. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ON LAMENESS FROM BRUISES OF THE FOOT, 
BY STONES, GRAVEL, &c. 


Cases of this kind are by no means uncom- 
mon, and are generally caused by the pressure 
of the shoe, particularly in horses with thin flat 
soles. Horses, also, with good soles, are occa- 
sionally lame from this cause, through the inju- 
dicious management of the smith, who, being 
generally ambitious of improving the natural 
form of the foot, pares away so much of the sole 
for this purpose, that there is not enough left to 
defend the sensible parts from the blows and 
pressure to which it it necessarily exposed ; for, 
if the shoe is not made so flat as to bear on this 
thin part, any vacancy that is left is soon filled 
with dirt or gravel in travelling: and the same 
effect is produced as if the shoe were in contact 
with it. ‘The method of detecting and treating 
this kind of lameness is similar to that we have 
recommended in wounds of the foot; that is, by 
pressing it, or striking it lightly with a hammer ; 
and giving free vent to any matter that may be 
confined. shld 

A horse is sometimes observed to be tender, 


el 
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from this cause, immediately after shoeing, par- 
ticularly in the fore feet; and it will generally 
be found that the tenderness arises from the 
toe having. been pared too much. If the shoe 
is not pressing ‘on the thin part, the horse 
should be allowed to rest a few days, and a little 
tar ointment should be applied to the sole, by 
which it will acquire its usual firmness; but, if 
the shoe is. bearing on the sole, it must of 
course be taken off and altered. 

_ Ihave known many cases of lameness, from 
matter forming under the sensible sole, without 
any apparent cause. It is probable, however, 
that, in almost all these cases, it was occasioned 
by a bruise. I have known it happen in several 
instances at grass; also in the stable, when the 
horse has been at rest; and while a horse has 
been doing his ordinary work. 

The following cases are given as examples of 
such lameness, and of the manner in which they, 
were treated. : 


CASE 1; 


About forty cavalry horses were turned to 
grass in soft meadow ground, having previously 
taken off the shoes, and pared the fore feet. 
About two or three weeks after, several of them 
were.observed to be very lame: and, on examin- 
ing the feet, it was found that matter was con- 
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fined under the sole. All the horny sole, which 
had separated, and by which the matter was 
confined, was completely removed, a hollow 
shoe applied, and the whole of the bottom of 
the foot covered with digestive ointment. They 
all got well in a short time. From this we may 
learn, that when a horse is turned to grass with- 
out shoes, his feet should be pared with caution ; 
perhaps it would be the safest plan, merely to 
rasp the bottom of the foot to a level surface, 
and leave the sole untouched. It must be recol- 
lected, however, that, in certain cases of lame- 
ness, thinning the sole, previous to being turned 
to grass, is recommended as a remedy. 


CASE II. 


A horse, that had been at grass some time, 
was observed to be lame: he was taken up and 
examined by the smith, who could not find any 
thing to account for the lameness, and, there- 
fore, concluded it must be in the shoulder. On 
examining the foot, I found a little moisture 
oozing from a small fissure in the coronet; and, 
on finding the horse flinch, when struck on the 
bottom of the foot, towards the inside heel, I 
pared away the horn from that part with a draw- 
ing knife, and let out some dark-coloured fluid. 
A separation between the sensible and horny 
sole had taken place to a considerable extent. 
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All the horny sole that had been detached was 
carefully removed, and a dressing applied of 
digestive ointment. ‘The fissure in the coronet 
was dressed, at first, with a solution of blue 
vitriol, afterwards with Friar’s balsam. By 
this treatment the horse soon became perfectly 
sound. 


CASE Ill. 


A horse had been fired for a lameness in the 
fetlock joint of the hind leg, and turned loose 
into a large box: about three or four weeks 
after, he was observed to be lame in the other 
hind leg; the smith was called in to take off the 
shoe, and examine the foot: nothing was found 
to explain the lameness in the foot, or in any 
other part of the limb; except that the horse 
generally stood with the fetlock joint bent, rest- 
ing chiefly on his toe. ‘This was supposed to 
arise from some injury of the fetlock joint, as the 
position in which he stood tended to “avour the 
ligaments of that part; at the same time it was 
observed, that there was neither increased heat, 
swelling, nor tenderness of that joint. It was 
supposed, however, that the lameness was simi- 
lar io that in the other leg; and, as firing had 
proved effectual in that case, it was thought 
proper to have recourse to it in this also. I was 
sent for to perform the operation; and, on my 
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arrival, being informed that the foot, as well as 
every other part, had been already carefully ex- 
amined—we proceeded immediately to the ope- 
ration. ‘The horse had been fired on the out- 
side of the joint, and turned over, that the 
inside might be fired also. At this time, a little 
matter was observed issuing from a transverse 
crack, or fissure, in the coronet. This imme- 
diately led me to suspect, that matter was con- 
fined under the sole. On paring it away, this 
was found to be the case; and so far had the 
matter penetrated, that it was found necessary 
to remove about one half of the horny sole.. The 
same treatment was adopted as in the former 
case, and the horse gradually recovered. This 
case shows how necessary it is to examine every 
part minutely before a severe operation is re- 
sorted to; and may teach the young practitioner, 
that he should never trust to the smith on these 
occasions, but depend only on his own investi- 
gation. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


AN ACCOUNT OF SOME EXPERIMENTS RELATIVE 
TO GLANDERS, FARCY, STRANGLES, AND 
GREASE, 


In the former part of this volume, when treat- 
ing of these subjects, some cases and experiments 
were alluded to, which I shall now give a brief 
statement of. Glanders is produced by inocu- 
lation, and by swallowing the matter. Among 
the numerous cases that have been known to 
prove the former position, one case has*been 
selected, which shows at the same time the 
method of testing glanders, as I have named it, 
that is, of employing inoculation with matter, 
the nature of which is doubtful, in order to de- 
termine whether it is glanderous or not; there 
being other discharges from the nostrils which 
so nearly resemble glanders, that they cannot be 
otherwise distinguished with certainty. Since, 
however, there are other experiments which go 
to prove that glanders may be prevented, as well 
as cured, this test, perhaps, will not beso ne- 
cessary as I apprehended it would. ‘That it 
is produced by swallowing the matter, was 
clearly demonstrated by Saintbel, but never 
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noticed until it was iiserted in Boardman’s Ve- 
terinary Dictionary, and by no other author, 
until I inserted it in the last edition of this book. 
I have repeated the experiment more than once, 
and am satisfied that he was correct. 

I was informed many years since, by the late 
Mr. Sweeting, of Homerton, an eminent Sur- 
geon, that the effect of small variolous inocula- 
tion depended, in some measure, upon the quan- 
tity of matter employed; the most serious effects 
having been produced by inserting more matier 
than was necessary. I was desirous of trying 
what the effect would be of inoculating with 
clanderous matter, in different states and quan- 
tities, and applied in different ways. The fol- 
lowing is the result of those experiments. The 
matter employed was always proved to be glan- 
derous, by being previously tested. 

1. Glanderous matter was mixed with more 
than ten times, I believe. I may say twenty 
times, its weight of water; the mixture was fil- 
tered, and the animal was inoculated with the 
filtered fuid.in the usual manner, and was glan- 
dered in consequence. 

2. A piece of lint, soaked in glanderous mat- 
ter, was kept in a pill box three months, during 
March, April, and May; it was then mixed with 
a considerable proportion of water, and applied 
by inoculation to an ass. He was glandered 
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in consequence. These experiments show that 
the late Mr. Sweeting’s opinion was correct. 
We may learn from them, also, what danger 
there must be of infection, from putting horses 
into a stable where glandered horses have been 
kept, however short the time; by drinking out 
of the same pail or trough; by eating hay, or 
licking any thing on which glanderous matter 
may have been deposited by accident; inocula- 
tion about the lips, with a glandered splinter of 
the manger, or of a twitch or currycomb. For 
horses, when their stomachs are disordered, 
generally show it by licking the manger, &c. 
and will even lick the noses of other. horses 
when discharging matter. Too much caution, 
therefore, can scarcely be observed, when glan- 
dered horses are travelling on the road. 

3. Glanderous matter was exposed to oxy- 
genated muriatic acid gas, and when employed 
in inoculation, produced no effect whatever. A 
similar effect resulted from matter that had been 
exposed to nitrous fumes, disengaged from nitre, 
by pouring sulphuric acid on it. In this case, 
the inoculation was not so nicely performed as 
in the former experiment, and a trifling sore 
followed which soon got well of itself. 

4. A considerable quantity of glanderous mat- 
ter, or rather mucous, for such the discharge 
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always is, was impregnated with oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas, and thereby was changed into 
white matter, similar to what is called laudable 
pus. From this it appears that these gases, and 
especially the oxygenated muriatic, may be ad- 
vantageously employed for fumigating glandered 
stables. But when we consider the glutinous 
quality of the glanderous discharge, the manner 
in which it sticks about the manger, rack, or 
other parts of the stable, it will be readily seen 
that fumigations alone must not be depended 
on. All these parts must be carefully scraped, 
and washed with hot water and soap. After 
this, and before the manger, &c. are dry, the 
fumigation may be employed. Other experi- 
ments were made, which clearly demonstrate 
that the glanderous virus is not of a volatile 
nature, is never communicated, except by con- 
tact, like the venereal virus; and here I must 
observe, notwithstanding the opinion of the late 
Mr. John Hunter to the contrary, that the 
matter of gonorrhcea, when taken into the sto- 
mach with warm beer, for so it was given, will 
producea confirmed lues. ‘The reader is desired 
now to recollect what has been said on this sub- 


ject, in the section on Glanders, and an allusion 


to some experiments on the subject. These 
experiments serve to prove, not only the 
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analogy between siphilis and glanders, but also 
that glanders is prevented by inoculation with 
strangles, and with grease. 

5. A horse had been inoculated with the 
matter of grease, and when the peculiar effect of 
that inoculation had gone through its course, 
_ he was inoculated with the matter of gonorrheea 
and with the matter of siphilitic chancre. These 
last did not produce the slightest effect upon him. 

6. The same animal was afterwards inocu- 
lated with the matter of glanders, and no effect 
followed. Thus it appears that, in one point 
only, the analogy between siphilis and glanders 
fails; the one can be prevented by inoculation, 
the other cannot, except it be in the horse, and 
this animal, we find, has been providentially 
supplied with an antidote from his own species. 
The disease, named bastard strangles, is pro- 
duced in this manner, as the following case 
may serve to show. 

7. A horse, seven years old, that had never 
had the strangles, was put into a stable of an 
inn, at Budleich Salterton, where he was turned 
loose. On his return to Exeter, about a week 
afterwards, he was observed to have a swelling 
of the right submaxillary gland of a peculiar 
kind. There was a corded vein, as it is termed, 
passing from the lip to the surface of the swell- 
ing, which resembled a farcy cord; on examin- 
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ing the mouth, an ulcer was observed immediately 
adjoining the first grinder. The swelling of 
the submaxillary gland, or rather the surface of 
it only, broke and discharged a bloody fluid. 
Other buds appeared in the course of the corded 
lymphatic, and burst like the former, but they 
all soon got well, except that on the surface of 
the submaxillary gland; this, after continuing 
about a fortnight, but in so inconsiderable a 
degree, as not to excite any apprehension of 
danger, got well also, and so did the ulcer in 
the mouth. ‘The swollen submaxillary gland, 
however, remained hard, as at first, and without 
any apparent disposition to suppurate. In this 
state the animal remained about a fortnight, 
when a trifling discharge was observed from the 
right nostril. ‘Phis is a complicated case, and 
requires some consideration in order to be ex- 
plained.. This explanation has been given in 
the section on Glanders, and the case now 
described was there alluded to, its further pro- — 
gress described, and the inferences to be drawn 
from it were particularly noticed. 
8. Matter taken from the heels of a horse 
Jabouring under the grease, was applied, by 
inoculation, to another horse, the consequence 
was a small but extremely painful tumour, but 
without any swollen lymphatics going from it, 
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which forms the principal ingredient in all our 
blisters.* There are many others, however, 
which are generally mixed with it as auxilia~ 
ries: among these are helebore, euphorbium, 
turpentine, &e. 

~ BuisTers are of great use in veterinary medi- 
cine: they are éxtrentialy efficacious in dispers- 
ine callous swellings, the consequence of strains, 
prise: &e. 

In inflammation of parts remote from the 
surface, they are of great service. When the 
internal parts of the foot are inflamed, relief is 
generally obtained by blistering the pastern, 
provided the subordinate or re y remedies 
are not omitted, such as paring the sole, soaking 
the horny part of the foot in warm water, or 
applying a poultice to it, and giving a dose of 
physic. 

- Blisteri ing is employed also for curbs, wind- 
galls, spavins, &c. It is serviceable also in 
inflammation of the internal organs. When 
the lungs are inflamed, for example, by blister- 
ing the sides extensively, we lessen the deter- 
mination of blood to the diseased part, and 
thereby afford great relief. (See vol. i.) 

‘Broken knees, unless skilfully treated, fre- 
quently leave a callous swelling on the part; 


* The Spanish fly is now named lytta vesicatoria by the 
London College, 1820, : 
i 
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for the removal of which, blistering should al- 
ways be employed. When blisters are properly 
made, and free from any caustic ingredients, 
such as sublimate, vitriolic acid, &c., there is 
no danger of destroying the hair; and if the 
first blistering does not prove effectual, it may 
be repeated until the desired effect is produced. 

Before a blister is applied, the hair should 
be closely cut off, or even shaved off, if the 
situation of the diseased part will admit of its 
being done without wouuding the skin; but 
good scissars, or shears, if skillfully used, will 
answer the purpose sufficiently. If the skin is 
scurfy it may be washed with flannel, soap, and 
warm water, and be made perfectly dry before 
the blister is applied. In some situation the 
hair may be carefully burnt off with a candle; 
but this should be done by persons accustomed 
to that operation, which in stable language is 
termed singeing: in blistering the throat, in | 
waggon horses, this is a good method of re- 
moving the hair. Blisters are generally em- 
ployed in the form of ointment, but on some — 
occasions they are preferred of a thinner con-_ 
sistence, or in the form of liniment, or even still 
thinner or more fluid, and are then named li- 
quid blisters. Formule, or receipts for each of 
these, are subjoined. ‘Though a variety of in- 
sredients are generally used in blisters, I be- 
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jeve that the cantharis or Spanish fly is the 
best ; and if not injured by long keeping or 
adulterated, is the only blistering ingredient re- 
quired for common purposes. (See Spanish 
Flies.) 
Buster OINTMENT. 
No. 1. Hog’s lard........ 4 07. 
Oil of turpentine... 1 02., 
Powdered cantharides 1 0z.—- Mix. 
Melt the lard by a gradual heat; remove it 
from the fire, and stir in the turpentine, then add 
the cantharides, and continue stirring until 
it is cold. 
Noro Piog's ‘lard! bya 0. a RO 
Oil of rosemary ......6+6+ $ OZ 
Oil of origanum ........ 2 dr. 
Sublimate (dissolved in 2 
dr. of muriatic acid. 3 hae. 
Powdered cantharides .... 6 dr. 
Mix as above. 
No, 32On oP turpentine... 0% sags 2 O20 
Sulphuric acid, by weight 1 oz. 
Mix cautiously, under a chimney, or in the 
open air, and avoid the suffocating vapour 
which will arise. When perfectly united, add 
hog’s lard, from six to eight ounces, or more, 
according to the strength required. When a 
blister is wanted, take two ounces of this oint- 
ment and rub up with it from two to three or four 
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drams of recently powdered cantharides. ‘This 
ointment may be made still stronger by the ad- 
dition of a little calomel or sublimate at the 
time it is wanted, but the latter must be used 
only in a small proportion, and with caution, 
as it is apt to ulcerate the skin and cause slough- 
ing, and a permanent blemish. It should 
therefore be applied to a small surface only as 
in bone spavin or splent. Neither the cantha- 
rides nor the calomel, or sublimate, should be 
kept ready mixed with the above ointment, as 
it is probable they would undergo some change, 
and be rendered inert after a little time. ‘The 
above recipes may be varied by substituting 
mercurial ointment, or oil of bay, or any other 
unctuous substance for hog’s lard, or oil of 
origanum, for oil of turpentine. And if a 
more solid form is destred, it may be obtained 
by the addition of a little bee’s-wax, suet, or 
resin, 
Buisterine Liniment. 

Nos Me JO Oil. «cite 2) 5c. oietindes tees 

Oil of turpentine ........1 0z4 

Recently amie fsda* ok fo PRE 

cantharides i 

Mix. . 
No, 2. Olive oll, : «0s saanwajesealareia cat tein 

Ou of turpentine ....s.ec008+ 10% 
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Oil of rosemary, oil of) 
origanum, and liquid + of each 4 02 
ammonia 
Recently powdered can- } sts Sou ae ae 
tharides 
Mix... 
Ligurip Buster. 
No. 1. Powdered cantharides .. 1 02. 
Boiling water...... »..- 6 02. to 8 oz. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and then 
add rectified spirit of wine, four ounces; cor- 
rosive sublimate (previously dissolved in three 
or four drams of muriatic acid), onedram. To 
be kept well corked for two or three weeks be- 
fore it is used, it may then be either strained 
through blotting paper and used as a transpa- 
rent tincture, or merely shaken up and em- 


ployed as it is. | 
No. 2. Rectified itt seve seses oon 2 oz. 
Taguid. ammoniat (sc... 64:%g «62 OF: 


Oil of turpentine, origanum, or ry 1 

rosemary (either) ...... : 
| Powdered cantharides . .6 6 to 1 02. 
Mix. | 

After a blister has been applied to the legs or 
hocks, the litter should be removed, and the 
horse’s head should be confined or tied to the 
rack to prevent his rubbing the part with his | 
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nose; but this may be done better by putting 
what is termed a cradle or necklace, round his 
neck; he may then be turned loose into a box 
and exercise himself which is very desirable 
after blistering. It is necessary to keep the 
cradle on for about a fortnight, as they are 
apt to gnaw the part or injure the skin, when 
the effect of the blister is going off; and an 
itching only remains. 

The following is a convenient method of 
making a blister when the other ingredients 
cannot be obtained. ‘Take of the blistering 
plaster, sold by druggists, two ounces, melt or 
rather soften it by a gentle heat, and mix with 
it oil of turpentine from half an ounce to one 
ounce. 

BLUESTONE. Buve Virriot, Sulphate of 
Copper, or Vitriolated Copper. This is composed 
of oxyd of copper and sulphuric acid. It is 
extremely useful, as a mild caustic and deter- 
gent, and is an excellent application to foul 
ulcers. The best method of using blue vitriol 
is in a state of solution; that is, put as much 
of it (in powder) into a pint of water as the lat- 
ter is capable of dissolving; and _ to facilitate 
the solution, let the water be boiling hot: this 
solution may be used alone, or diluted with 
water, as the circumstances of the case may re- 
quire; it may also be made stronger by the ad- 
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dition of strong nitrous acid, or sulphuric acid. 
When blue vitriol is used in substance, it should 
be finely powdered, mixed with bole, and 
sprinkled on the ulcer. 

In bad broken knees, the ligaments are often 
wounded, and there is generally some difficulty 
in healing the wound: in such cases, after the 
inflammation has subsided, the solution of blue 
vitriol, may be applied hot, with good effect. 

As an internal remedy, blue vitriol is said to 
possess a tonic power; but it should be given 
cautiously. I once saw six ounces given to a 
glandered horse, by way of experiment: it soon 
destroyed the animal, by occasioning the most 
violent inflammation of the stomach and bowels: 
it appeared to have acted as a caustic on the 
former organ. 

In giving blue vitriol, I would recommend a 
very small dose at first, not more than one 
dram, or even half a dram, which might be 
given in the form of a ball, mixed with flour 


and syrup.* 


* In the present edition this article should have been no- 
ticed under the head sulphate of copper, which is now the 
name of the preparation. Under the head Astringents it has 
been noticed as a remedy for diabetes; it has been pre- 
scribed also in farcy, generally in conjanction with subli- 
mate or arsenic, I have been informed that it has been given 
with good effect also in opthalmia or moon blindness, pro- 
bably when that disease was attended with debility; but its 
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BOLE ARMENIC. A red clay, containing 
a small proportion of oxide of iron, often used 
by farriers as an astringent in diarrhoea, or in 
bloody urine; but it certainly does no good in 
’ those complaints. It is sometimes, however, 
serviceable as an application to ulcers, where 
the discharge is thin, and acrimonious. 

BORAX, when dissolved in water, is some- 
times applied to the mouths of young horses that 
are inflamed by cutting teeth: I have found, 
however, that alum, which is much cheaper, is 
equally effectual. 

BOX. The leaves of box have been said to 
destroy worms; but if really anthelmintic, it is 
certainly too weak to deserve our attention. It 
may be given with the horse’s corn. — It is said 
to have a purgative quality. 

BLUE OINTMENT. (See Mercurial Oint- 
ment.) 

BRAN. An useful article of diet for sick 
horses, and a preparative for purgative medi« 
cine or physic, as it is commonly termed. (See 


most common use is for external purposes, when it acts as a 
mild caustic, a detergent or an astringent, according to the 
degree in which it is diluted or mixed, either with water, 
‘vinegar, diluted spirit or unctuous substances. With the 
Jatter it may be intimately incorporated by being finely pow- 
dered and well rubbed in a mortar, or by the assistance of 
heat. In this way a good digestive or detergent ointment 
may be formed. 
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Cathartics.) Such bran should be chosen as is 
sweet, or free from any musty smell, which it 
generally acquires by keeping, especially in 
damp places. ‘There is a superior kind of bran 
termed pollard, which should be preferred. 
Bran mashes are made by pouring boiling 
water on bran, and letting it stand in a pail 
until sufficiently cool. 

Bran Water, or White Water, is made in 
the same manner, using only a larger propor- 
tion of water. Bran is of an opening quality, 
and therefore a proper diet for horses that 
have but little exercise, it may be occasionally 
mixed with oats or split beans. A fine flour is 
prepared from beans, leaving a nutritious kind 
of bran which is sold by millers. Bran, with 
linseed powder or oatmeal, makes a good poul- 
‘tice. (See Poultice and Mashes.) 

BREAD. Bread, made from bean flour, 
oatmeal, &c. is sometimes prepared for horses 
in training them for racing or hunting. 

BRICKS, oil of. An old preparation dis- 
tilled from a mixture of brickdust and olive oil, 
used formerly in strains. Barbadoes tar dis- 
solved in oil of turpentine is generally sold as 
such when it is enquired for. _ | 

BRIMSTONE. (See Sulphur.) - 

- BUCKBEAN. An useless plant; and though 
valued formerly, is now scarcely ever employed. 
£5 
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BUCKTHORN. The juice of the berries of 
this plant is supposed to possess a purgative 
quality, and is generally made into a syrup with 
sugar, though farriers sometimes employ it with 
other purgatives: it is certainly useless as a 
medicine for horses. 

BURDOCK, a common plant, known by its 
burs. The leaves are said to be diuretic ; and 
are employed in making the green elder oint- 
ment, or Pompilion (Ung. Populeon), so much 
used by farriers. 

BURGUNDY PITCH. The inspissated 
juice of a species of fire-tree: it somewhat re- 
sembles yellow resin, but it is less brittle and 
transparent. What we commonly meet with 
in the shops, appears to be an artificial compo- 
sition. Burgundy pitch is often used by farriers 
in making charges and strengthening plasters, 
also in some of their ointments. 

BURNT ALUM. (See Alum.) 

BUTTER OF ANTIMONY, or Muriate 

of Antimony. A dark-coloured liquid, posses- 
sing strong caustic powers, and composed. of 
antimony and muriatic acid. be 
..It has been highly spoken of as a remedy for 
quittors and canker, and other ulcers -of a 
similar kind: it is certainly a strong caustic, and 
may be employed in cases where such applica- 
tions are required. 
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There is something peculiar, however, in this 
caustic; which is, that by coming into contact 
with a moist part, it is immediately decom- 
posed ; so that when applied to ulcers its action 
is of very short duration. 

CABBAGETREE BARK. This is said to 
be a powerful anthelmintic in the human body, 
and may therefore be worth a trial in veterinary 
medicine. ‘The dose for a man is from one 
scruple to half a dram; a horse would require, 
perhaps, three or four drams. 

CASEPUT OIL. An essential oil, of a 
highly stimulating quality, somewhat. resem- 
bling a mixture of oil of turpentine and camphor, 
but more fragrant and agreeable. Internally it 
is said to be diaphoretic and antispasmodic, but 
it is more commonly employed externally in 
rheumatic pains, strains, &c. . It may be used 
alone or diluted with olive oil, A mixture of 
oil of turpentine, camphor, and oil of rose- 
nary is a good substitute for it. | 

CALAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. An 
ore of zinc, which when powdered, resembles 
a white earth inclining to a red colour. It is 
employed for the purpose of drying or healing 
ulcers which discharge a thin acrimonious mat- 
ter ; it is also mixed with hog’s lard, oil, and 
wax, so as to form an ointment, which is used 
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for the same purposes. ‘This ointment, or ce- 
rate, is the celebrated Turner's Cerate. 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS. Sweet Mag. 
The root is tonic and aromatic. | 

CALOMEL, or Submuriate of Mercury, or 
Quicksilver, is the most useful of the mercurial 
preparations, and composed of oxide of quick- 
silver and muriatic acid. When prepared, it is 
a fine white powder, rather inclining to yellow, 
aud very ponderous. It is the most efficacious 
anthelmintic we are acquainted with (see An- 
thelmintics), and an excellent alterative. When 
a brisk purgative is wanted, calomel may be 
added to the common physic, which i is com-_ 
posed chiefly of aloes. 

Though calomel possesses these useful quali- 
ties, it must be given with caution, and _ its 
effects carefully watched; as it sometimes acts 
very violently and unexpectedly on the stomach 
and bowels, and induces a dangerous degree of 
weakness. Salivation is sometimes the effect of 
calomel, when given daily as an alterative, or 
as a remedy for farcy or.mange; the mouth be- 
coming so sore, and the tongue so swollen, as 
to prevent the horse’s feeding. When these 
accidents occur, the medicine should be discon- 
tinued a short time, and the horse allowed to 
drink plentifully of water-gruel, linseed infu- 


-sion, or any other mucilaginous drink. When 
the bowels are affected by it, opium is the best 
remedy, should arrow-root gruel or wheat flour 
gruel prove ineffectual. In some cases, where 
it has produced great irritation about the anus 
_or bladder, opium should be given in the form 
of glyster. (See Glysters.) If the mouth be- 
comes very sore, let it be washed with a solu- 
tion of alum, by means of a syringe. 

Whenever calomel is given, the horse must. 
be kept warm, drink warm water, and have 
regular exercise. When calomel is given as 
an anthelmintic, or as a purgative, the dose is 
from one dram to two; as an alterative, from 
fifteen grains to half adram. Calomel gene- 
rally acts upon the kidneys, increasing the 
discharge of urine. (See Alteratives and An- 
thelmintics.) 

CALUMBA ROOT, or Colombo, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh and Dublin dispensato- 
ries. A good tonic, and stomachic generally 
joined with an aromatic and sometimes with 
rhubarb. ‘The dose about two or three drams. 
(See Tonics and Stomachics.) 
--CAMOMILE. A bitter herb, the flowers of 
which are employed in fomentations. No other 
use is made of camomile in veterinary practice. 

CAMPHOR is procured from a Japanese 
tree, and brought to Holland, where it is pu- 
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rified from much extraneous matter; from 
thence it is imported into this country. 

Camphor is a medicine of considerable effi- 
cacy in the diseases of horses, though scarcely 
known to farriers ag an internal remedy. It is 
a powerful sedative and antispasmodic, and is 
often employed in fevers. When joined with 
nitre, it gives speedy relief in suppression of 
urine, or difficulty in staling; except when it 
arises from inflammation of the kidneys,—but 
in the horse this complaint is generally caused 
by distended bowels. 

Camphor is a good remedy in flatulent colic, 
or gripes, particularly if joined with oil of ju- 
niper or other carminatives. (See Carmina- 
tives.) It has been recommended also in 
locked-jaw, mixed with opium. ‘The dose is 
from one to two drams; though it may be 
given, I believe, to a greater extent without 
danger. ‘The dose I employ is one dram and 
a half, or two drams. 

As an external remedy, camphor is much 
used: it is generally dissolved in spirit of wine, 
oil of turpentine, or common oil, so as to form 
embrocations for strains, bruises, hard swel- 
lings, &c. Soap is often added to those solu- 
tions, and sometimes oil of rosemary. (See 
Etmbrocations and Antespasmodics. ) 


‘CANELLA ALBA, Canella bark. An 
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aromatic stimulant, which forms a good sto- 
machic with colombo, gentian, rhubarb, &c. 
It is sometimes joined with aloes, and was then 
named hiera picra. ‘The dose about two or 
three drams or more. 

CANTHARIDES, or Spanish flies. ‘These 
insects are found adhering to trees of different 
kinds in France, Germany, and Spain: those 
from the latter country are considered the best. 

Cantharides are so very acrimonious, that 
they inflame and excoriate the skin; and hence 
raise a more perfect blister than any other sub- 
stance: this property renders them extremely 
“useful in veterinary practice, in which a good, 
blister is the most important of all scidtnak re- 
medies. Cantharides should be finely powder- 
ed; but previously to this operation they should 
be sifted, that they may be free from a great 
deal of dust and useless matter, which we gene- 
rally observe with them. "When powdered, 
they may be either formed into an ointment, a 
liniment, or a spirituous tincture; but the for- 
mer is the best form, and most commonly used. 
(See Blisters.) ** Cantharides are imported from 
Sicily and. Astracan, in casks and small chests. 
The best are of a lively fresh colour, a small 
size, and not mouldy, nor mixed with the Me- 
lolontha vitis; an insect resembling them in 
some degree but possessing no vesicating pro- 
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perty. It may be distinguished by its form, 


which is more square than that of the Spanish — 


fly, and by its black feet. If Spanish flies have 
been properly dried and kept in a well stopped 
glass bottle, they retain their acrimony, and 
remain unchanged a great length of time; but 
sometimes they are attacked by a small worm 
which, however, feeds on the inactive part only 
of the fly, reducing it to a powder that still 
possesses the active quality of the entire insect. 
They soon putrify when kept in a damp place, 
and therefore should be occasionally spread out 
to the air.” ‘THomson’s London Dispensatory. 
Tincture of Cantharides is sometimes given 
internally in human medicine, and has been 
prescribed for horses in incontinence of urine. 
(See vol. 1.) Writers on Cattle Medicine have 
very improperly recommended Cantharides as 
an aphrodisiac. (See vol. iv. Preface.) 
CAPSICUM. The pod, when powdered, 
forms Cayenne pepper, which is a powerful sti- 
mulant. Ihave been informed, it is used with 
the best effect as a horse medicine in the East 
Indies; but could not learn precisely what the 
complaints were in which it was employed, 
though I believe it was the flatulent colic, or 
gripes. It has been given in cases of flatulency, 


weakness of the stomach, and indigestion, with 


success, in doses of half a dram, joined with a 
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little powdered aniseed, licorice, and syrup, so 
as to form a ball. (See Cordials.) 

It appears, however, to be inferior to good 
ginger as a cordial and stimulant, though more 
pungent or acrimonious. 

CARAWAY. The seeds are much used in 
veterinary practice, as a cordial and carmina- 
tive. ‘The essential oil, which contains all the 
virtues of the seed in a concentrated state, is the 
most convenient for veterinary purposes; thedose 
of which is from halfa dram to a dram: it may 
be mixed either with ale, milk, or water, into a 
drench; or formed into a ball with licorice 
powder, ginger, and honey. When the seeds 
are made use of they should be powdered, but 
never boiled in any liquid, according to the 
practice of farriers, as their virtues are thereby 
in a great measure evaporated: ‘nor should 
they be purchased in powder; for by being 
kept in that form, their essential oil is iio 
dissipated. 

In whatever form it may be used, caraway is 
certainly an useful cordial and carminative. 'The 
dose of the seed is about an ounce; to which 
may be added a dram or two of powdered ginger. 
It may be useful to observe, that from twenty to 
thirty drops of ov of caraway are an useful ad- 
dition to aloes, in making a purgative ball; or, 
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as it is commonly termed, a dose of physic. (See 
Cordials, Carminatives, and Cathartics.) 

Though the essential oil is the most conve- 
nient form for giving caraways, it isnot perhaps 
so grateful to the stomach, or likely to produce 
so gradual or durable a stimulus as the recently 
powdered seeds. Caraways, though unpow- 
dered, lose much of their power by long keep- 
ing, especially in damp places. When the 
essential oil is employed, that which is pure 
should be chosen, as it is often adulterated with 
spirits of wine. The best manner of mixing 
the oil is to rub it in a mortar with sugar and 
treacle, and add the ale or water gradually. 
Or it may be mixed in the proportion of one 
part of the oil to three of spirit of wine, and 
kept as an essence of caraway: this, when 
mixed with ale or water, will be more uni- 
formly diffused through the liquor than the oil 
alone, which will immediately float on the sur- 
face. 

CARBON. Pure charcoal. (See Char- 
coal.) 

CARBONATES. Combinations of alkalies, 
earths or metallic oxides with carbonic acid. 
Such as carbonate of potash, carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of lead, &c. (See Potash, Lime, 


and Lead, &c.) ; 
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CARBONIC ACID GAS, or Fixed Air. 
In medical practice this air has been employed, 
on account of its antiseptic quality, in foul and 
foctid ulcers, or in gangrenous wounds. It is 
generally applied by means of a fermenting 
poultice, composed of oatmeal and yeast. This 
poultice has been found serviceable in that dis- 
ease of the horse’s heels termed grease, gene- 
rally correcting the offensive smell which at- 
tends it. 

CARDAMOM SEEDS. There are two 
sorts of cardamoms, the greater and lesser: the 
latter are commonly sold in their shells or pods, 
from which they are easily freed; they are pre- 
ferred in medical practice, probably on account 
of their more grateful smell and taste, but the 
larger sort, which are generally termed grains 
of paradise (see Grains of Paradise), are better 
for veterinary purposes, being a stronger stimu- 
lant, and much cheaper. The lesser carda- 
moms make an elegant cordial, and are posses- 
sed of considerable strength; their pods also 
have the same properties, but in a weaker de- 
grec. The dose, when the pods and seeds are 
powdered together, is from one to three drams. 
Grains of Paradise will, be noticed in its proper 
place. 

CARDIACS. (See Cordials.) 

CARMINATIVES. Medicines that correct 
flatulency in the stomach and bowels. The 
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disorder for which Carminatives are employed 
is named flatulent colic; also gripes, fret, and 
botts. ‘This disease often happens to horses, 
and from the nature of it not being understood, 
often proves fatal. "We often hear of horses 
dying of inflammation of the bowels, and this 
is really the case, but the inflammation is pro- 
duced by the flatulent colic. When air or wind 
is generated in the horse’s stomach it cannot 
escape upwards as in man, and is prevented 
from passing in the other direction by a valvular 
structure at the part where the small intestines 
terminate, that is, in the caecum or large intes- 
tine, which in the horse is very capacious. As 
the air accumulates it distends the stomach and 
small intestines, and if they have not sufficient — 
_ energy to overcome by their contractile power 
the resistance made by this valvular structure, 
inflammation takes place, and the animal dies. 
Carminative medicines increase for a short time 
the vital power of the stomach and small intes- 
tines, put a stop to the process by which air is 
generated, excite them to more vigorous con- 
tractions, and enable them to overcome the 
obstacle above described, and expel the con- 
fined air. It is in this way that Carminatives 
cure the flatulent colic. Sometimes, however, 
Carminatives prove ineffectual, not often from 
‘a want of power. in the medicine, but from a 
circumstance that is not sufficiently attended to, 
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that is, from an accumulation of excrement. in 
the large intestines, especially ‘the cecum, by 
which the valvular aperture above noticed is so 
plugged up as to render all the efforts of the 
stomach ineffectual. The distension of the 
small intestines then causes inflammation, which 
soon terminates in death. The only remedy in 
such cases is clysters, and these if properly and 
seasonably administered, will always cure the 
disorder (see Clysters). ‘The Carminatives usu- 
ally employed are by far too strong; they often 
cure the disorder, but always increase the ten- 
dency to it by impairing the tone of the stomach. 
Large doses of turpentine and other essential 
oils are very injurious in this way, also pepper 
and other strong stimulants. I believe there is 
not a more effectual Carminative, and certainly 
not a more innocent one than diluted brandy, 
rum, or gin. The dose from four to six ounces, 
- mixed with twelve ounces of water. Horses 
that have been accustomed to take cordials or 
beer can bear six ounces, with perhaps only 
eight or ten ounces of water, but those who 
have not been in the habit of taking such things 
will do better with only four ounces of spirit, 
and twelve of water. LDaffy’s Elixir is often 
employed for flatulent colic, but it is not so 
good a remedy as the spirit and water, and is 
liable to injure the stomach. It is nothing 
more than a compound tincture of Senna, and 
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if made with old spirit, whether brandy, rum, 
or gin, there would be no objection to its use 
except the expence, for the spirit is the only 
useful part of it. If Daffy’s Elixir, however, 
should be made as tinctures too often are, with 
a mixture of spirit of wine and water, though 
it cure the disease, it must injure the stomach, 
as the spirit is so loosely combined with the 
water that it separates in the stomach, and in- 
creases that state or condition on which the 
disorder depends.* (See vol. i.) 

CARROTS are sometimes used as an.article 
of diet, and may be given in moderate quantity, 
with great advantage, to horses that are thick 
winded, have coughs, or are disposed to inflam- 
matory complaints, such as grease, inflamed 
eyes, &c. They appear to be easy of digestion, 
and very nutritious. 

CASCARILLA BARK. An excellent tonic 
and stomachic; it is sometimes joined with 
Cinchona, Colombo, Gentian, or other bitters, 
and sometimes it is given with cordials. Ac- 
cording to J)r. Paris, Cinchona, Cascarilla, 
and other medicines which contain tannin and 
the gallic acid, or, in other words, which strike 


* Flatulent colic is generally attended with a stoppage of 
urine, which is caused by the distended bowels pressing 
down the body of the bladder, at a time when there is pro- 
bably only a moderate quantity of urine in it, below the 
brim of the pelvis, and in that way the animal is prevented 
from voiding his urine, 
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a black colour with iron, decomposed the sul- 
phates. According to this doctrine, Cascarilla 
would be what he terms an incompatible ingre- 
dient with the sulphates of iron, of copper, and 
of zinc. The dose of Cascarilla is one, two, or 
three drams. 

CASSIA.- A bark, somewhat like cinnamon 
both in appearance and taste, but thicker and 
larger. ‘There are some fine pieces of Cassia 
which so nearly resemble cinnamon, as not to 
be easily distinguishable from it, and are fre- 
quently sold for it in the shops. for every ve- 
terinary purpose, cassia is equal to cinnamon, 
provided it is well chosen: such parts should 
be selected as have a pleasant, sweetish taste, 
succeeded by one extremely hot and pungent: 
this is generally found in the thinner pieces, 
which are curled up like cemnamon. 

Cassia is a strong aromatic stimulent, and an 
efficacious ingredient in cordial preparations. 
The dose is from one to twodrams. An essen- 
tial oil is obtained from cassia, which bears a 
high price, but is so excessively powerful, that 
two drops on a knob of sugar will impart a 
strong taste to half a pint of water. 

CASSIA BUDS. ‘These nearly resemble 
cassia in their taste and mediéal qualities, and 
may be used for the same purposes. 


CASTOR. A peculiar animal substance, 
taken from the beaver ; it has been extolled by 
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some practitioners as an antispasmodic and se- 
dative; while others have doubted its efficacy. 
It is very seldom used as a horse medicine; nor 
does it seem likely to be much employed, there 
being cheaper and more certain medicines of 
the same class. In old veterinary or farriery 
books castor is prescribed in spasmodic dis- 
eases, such as convulsions or locked-jaw. Gib- 
son and Bartlet direct half an ounce to be given 
at a dose. Castor is brought from Russia and 
from Canada; the former is considered the best, 
but is now scarce. 

CASTOR OIL.. An useful laxative in cases 
where it is necessary to open the bowels, and at 
the same time avoid irritation; it is therefore 
extremely proper in fevers, accompanied with 
costiveness, particularly when there appears to 
be pain and irritation in the bowels. 

The dose is from half a pint to a pint, or a 
pint and half. 

It has been asserted that castor ol is a good 
remedy for worms; but I have seen it given in 
this case without effect. (See Anthelmintics, also” 
vol. i.) It has been suggested that olive or lin- 
seed oil may be substituted for castor oil; per- 
haps they are inferior as laxatives, but so much 
cheaper that they ought to be fairly tried. (See 
Laxatives.) Castor oil is obtained from the 
seeds of the ricinus or palma christi by boiling 
and by expression. The former method was 
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generally used till lately, and was performed by 
tying up the seeds in a bag, having previously 
taken off the bark and bruised them, and sus- 
pending the bag in boiling water till all the oil 
was extracted and rose to the surface, when it 
was skimmed off; but it is now more generally 
obtained by pressure like that of almonds or 
olives. The castor or ricinus seeds are a strong 
purgative. The best castor oil is made in Eng- 
land from cold blanched seeds with the eye 
taken out. It is said that the dark coloured 
_ castor oil, brought from the West Indies, is 
bleached or rendered colourless by some process 
in this country, and sold as cold drawn castor 
oil, : 
CATAPLASM. (See Poultice.) 
CATECHU. Extract of Catechu, formerly 
named terra Japonica (Japan earth), is procured 
from the inner bark of a tree that grows plen« 
tifully in Hindostan, by boiling it, and after« 
wards evaporating the decoction. It has been 
extracted also from the areca nut in a similar 
manner. Pale catechu is generally in small 
square cakes of a pale, reddish brown colour, 
a bitterish and astringent taste, with a degree 
of sweetness, and inodorous. The dark coloure 
ed, which is in round masses, has a deep cho« 
colate colour internally, with the hue of rusty 
iron on the outside; the texture is uniformg 
F 
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and the fracture resinous and shining. It is 
heavier than the pale, and has a more austere 
and bitter taste, but in other respects agrees 
with it; both are often much adulterated with 
sand and other impurities. On achemical ana- 
lysis it is found to consist principally of tannin. 
Catechu is the most valuable of the vegetable 
astringents, the dark coloured should be pre- 
ferred, being the strongest or containing more 
tannin than the pale coloured. It is employed 
in diabetes and diarrhoea, especially in the 
diarrhoea of cattle. It is a good medicine for 
horses that have a constitutional weakness of the 
bowels, scouring upon moderate exercise, or 
upon drinking cold water. It may be given 
also as a tonic in conjunction with bark, bitters, 
aromatics, ginger, or with the mineral tonics, 
such as sulphate of copper, of iron, or of zine. 
(See Tonics.) With finely powdered alum and 
hog’s lard it may be tried as an anstringent oint- 
ment. (See Astringents.) The dose is from two 
to four or five drams. In bloody urine, brought 
on by strains or injuries of the kidneys, it has 
been given with good effect, joined with alum 
and sometimes with opium and cordials. In 
the red water of cows there would be danger in 
giving it at first, as that disease is often of an 
inflammatory nature, requiring bleeding and 
saline laxatives, such as castor oil and Epsom 
salts. (See vol. i. and iii.) 
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CATHARTICS. Medicines that cause 
purging. ‘The preparations employed for this 
purpose are commonly termed physic. Previous 
to physicking a horse, he should be fed with 
bran mashes for two or three days, and have 
moderate but regular exercise, or be worked 
with moderation. He should be allowed only 
a moderate quantity of hay, especially if he has 
a voracious appetite, and if inclined to eat his 
litter he should be prevented by a muzzle, or 
by being tied up to the rack in the day-time, or 
what is still better, by having his litter removed 
during the day, and by applying the muzzle at 
night after he has eat his allowance of hay. 
If in low condition some oats may be mixed 
with the bran mashes; but eight to ten pounds 
of good hay is a sufficient allowance for a day 
and night. On the morning the physic is given 
neither hay nor mashes should be allowed, until 
four or five hours after it has been taken. Some 
practitioners, however, direct a small thin 
mash of bran only, to be given about an hour 
after, for the purpose of dissolving or mixing 
with the physic. ‘his however is unnecessary, 
though supposed to render the effect milder and | 
more expeditious; but this is not the. case; 
physic should be given fasting. During the 
day the horse may have walking exercise for 
about half an hour, and once only, and be fed 

F 2 
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with bran mashes, and have the chill taken off 
from his water. Grooms generally consider 
exercise unnecessary or improper on the day 
the physic is given, and on the following day, 
when the medicine generally operates, they are 
apt to give too much exercise. But as soon as 
the purging has taken place in a sufficient de- 
gree, which is generally the case about the af- 
ternoon of the day after it is taken, exercise is 
unnecessary or improper ; and should the purg- 
ing continue or be found to be going on the 
following morning, that is the morning of the 
third day, including that on which the medi- 
cine was given, it should be restrained by gruel : 
made of arrow-root or fine wheat flour, with 
which he should be drenched if he refuse to 
drink it. Should the purging continue after 
this, about half an ounce of tincture of opium 
may be given with a hornful of gruel. 

Horses sometimes appear sick, and refuse 
their food after taking physic, either during 
the afternoon or evening of the same day, or 
the following morning. This is generally caused 
by a ne ii of the preparation above directed, 
by the pega being loaded at the time the 
physic is given, or si the horse feeding impro- 
perly too soon afterwards; and not unfrequent- 
ly by the physic being too strong. When this 
sickness is observed, the horse should have 
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walking exercise; and if it be on the same day 
the physic is taken, and the uneasiness is con- 
siderable, let a glyster be administered: no- 
thing more is necessary. Should it continue, 
_ however, the following morning let him ‘be 
again exercised, and have some water with the 
chill off; and if the purging does not come on, 
and he appears to make fruitless efforts to dung, 
let the clyster be repeated, which, with a repe- 
tition of the exercise, will generally produce the 
desired effect. A horse should be clothed and 
not exposed to rain or cold wind during the 
operation of physic; and when the operation 
has ceased, he should be gradually brought 
back to his usual diet and work. Aloes is the 

only purgative medicine that can be depended 
_ upon for horses, and though Socotrine aloes is 
generally considered by medical practitioners 
the mildest kind, and that which should be 
chosen, I have for many years used the Barba- 
does aloes, and have found it equaily safe and 
mild, and more effectual than the Socotrine, 
when given in a proper dose, and assisted by 
judicious management. (See Aloes.) 

Gibson, Bracken, and other Veterinary Au- 
thors, have prescribed jalap and cream of tartar 
in their purging balls. It has been proved, 
however, that jalap has but little effect in the 
horse even in a large dose. (See Jalap.) And 
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that cream of tartar, which was supposed to pre- 
vent griping by correcting the acrimony of the 
aloes, is absolutely useless. Whether the com- 
bination of aloes and jalap with calomel, or of 
aloes with scammony, gamboge, or elaterium, 
is more efficient than aloes alone, or aloes and 
calomel, in cleansing the alimentary canal from 
worms and other offensive matter, and of giv- 
ing activity to the lacteals (see vol. i. Anatomy 
of the internal organs), has not, perhaps, been 

correctly ascertained. Iam inclined to believe, | 
however, that for this purpose a mixture of 
Barbadoes aloes, calomel, soap and ginger, is 
as effectual as any. The neutral salts, such as 
sulphate of soda, and sulphate of magnesia, 
(Glaubers and Epsom salts) are sometimes em- 
ployed by veterinary practitioners, especially in 
France; but the large dose required to produce 
a purgative effect (seldom less than 12 oz. or 
1lb.), and the difficulty and trouble in giving 
them, prevent their being much used in ae 
country. When a foes can be brought to 
drink a weak solution of Epsom salts, suppose 
1lb.. to a large pail full of water, a diuretic 
effect is generally produced, and the dung a © 
little softened; but when purging Is necessary, 
nothing of the sort should be depended upon. 
Common culinary salt is much more useful, and 
when given in the manner prescribed by Mark- 
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ham, is an effectual remedy for botts. He di- 
rects the horse to be kept fasting for ten or twelve 
hours, then to take a quart of milk sweetened 
with honey, and about five minutes after from 
four to six ounces of salt in a quart of water. 
This will destroy and carry off the botts that 
may be in the stomach at any period of the 
year, but especially in September, when they 
are young and less vigorous than at any other 
period. Common salt is an excellent cathartic 
for cattle, and sometimes requires to be strength- 
ened by three or four drams of aloes. ‘The dose 
of common salt for cattle is the same as for the 
horse, that is from four to six ounces in one 
quart, or more of whey or water. Cathartics 
are a most important class of medicines, and of 
all cathartics Barbadoes aloes is the best. Di- 
uretics may be more frequently required, but if 
we consider the purpose for which these two 
classes of medicine are given, it is difficult to 
say which is most important. Cethartics im- 
prove digestion and chylification, by cleansing 
the intestines and unloading the liver, and 
if the animal is afterwards properly fed, will 
improve his strength and condition in a re- 
markable degree. Diureties carry off the ex- 
crementitious matter of the blood by the kid- 
neys, and thereby produce a similar effect, but 
not in so essential or permanent a manner; for 
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if the system of feeding, which rendered the 
blood impure be continued, it will soon return 
_ to its original state. Cathartics are always use- 
ful when the appetite and digestion are bad, 
and this is known by a voracious or depraved 
appetite, both for food and for water; rumbling 
of the bowels, and a frequent discharge of wind 
from the anus. This is the case in a remarka- 
ble degree with broken-winded horses, and 
generally in such as have chronic cough, or 
are crib-biters. Cathartics should not be given 
too strong or too frequently, as they might 
thereby weaken instead of strengthen the di- 
gestive organs, and produce the effect they 
were intended to remove. Cathartics should 
always be made with soap, in the following 
manner, and then if given upon an empty 
stomach, they will be carried off, and will not 
be dissolved until they get into the large bowels, 
where their effect is intended to be produced; 
that is carrying off all the excrementitious 
matter that may be lodged in them. When 
given in this way they never produce sickness 
or pain in the stomach, but always operate 
without pain or danger. 
CatHartic Batu. 

Barbadoes aloes powdered .. from 5 dr. to 1 oz. 
Blard soapie. 0c 0.8 oanls ga 
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Put these ingredients into a gallipot, and 
let it stand on the hob or a moderately hot 
plate, or in boiling water, and when the soap 
and aloes are melted, let the whole be well 
mixed and formed into a ball. This I consider 
the best cathartic ball that can be made, and if 
made in any quantity for keeping, which it is 
better to avoid, the addition of a little sallad 
oil will be useful. Opium is an useful addition 
to a cathartic ball for horses that are subject to 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Other formule for cathartics have been given 
in former editions, but they differ only from the 
above in containing some essential oil, and in 
being made by means of syrup; some of them 
contained also soda, but soap is preferable, and 
the formula I have now given is the best that 
can be employed. When wanted as an anthel- 
mintic, a dram of calomel may be given the 
preceding night, or added to the ball. ‘Sto- 
machic purgatives are made by adding rhubarb, 
colombo, or cascarilla to a small dose of aloes; 
but I am inclined to believe that whenever the 
state of stomach and bowels is such as to re- 
quire a cordial or warm cathartic, that opium 
is the best cordial that can be employed for the 
purpose. 3 ; 

Stomachics may be given, if required, after 
the operation of the cathartic. (See Stomachics.) 
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Horses are more easily purged i in the moulting 
season than at other times, that is in April and 
in September. At these times the bowels are 
weak, and a small dose should be given. 

~ CAUSTICS are substances that burn or de- 
stroy parts to which they are applied. ‘The 
most powerful is the red-hot iron, or actual 
cautery, which is often employed i in veterinary 
practice, to remove spavins, &c. (See Firing.) 
Many of the other caustics are possessed of 
“great strength, and speedily destroy those parts 
to which they are applied: such are the pure 
alkalies, potash and soda; the sulphuric and 
nitrous acids, or a solution of silver, quicksilver, 
or copper, in nitrous acid. If a solid caustic is 
wanted, nothing is more convenient than the 
lunar caustic (nitrate of silver.) The milder 
caustics are more frequently useful than those 
we have mentioned ; such as blue vitriol (vitri- 
olated or sulphate of copper), red precipitate 
(nitric oxide of mercury), burnt alum, verdi- 
gris, Xe. 

The strong caustics are employed to destroy 
unhealthy or diseased parts, such as warts 
and other excrescences, cleansing foul ulcers 
and sinuses, so as to bring them to a healthy 
state, and curable by more simple applications. 
Caustics may be divided into liquid and solid, 
strong and mild. The mild caustics aré called 
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also escharotics, and are more useful than the 

stronger caustics, which are too violent in their 

action in many cases, and often require to be 

diluted with water, spirit, or unctuous sub- 

stances, according to the nature of the case. 
Soxuip ‘CAustics, STRONG. 

No. 1. The red-hot iron. (See Firing.) 

No. 2. Pure potash with lime. 

No. 3. Nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic. 

No. 4. Nitrate of copper. 

Mitp Caustics, Sour. 

No. 1. Acetate of copper, or distilled verdigris. 

No. 2. Sulphate of copper, or blue vitriol. 

No. 3. Red nitrated quicksilver, red precipitate, 
or nitric oxide of mercury. 

No. 4. Burnt alum. 

No. 5. Common verdigris. 

Remarrk.—The strong caustics are generally 
sold in a conyenient form for application; but - 
the mild require to be finely powdered and 
sprinkled on the ulcer: they are sometimes 
mixed with digestive ointments to increase their. 
power. 

Strone Caustics, Liouip. 

No. 1. The sulphuric and nitrous acids, which 
are very powerful, and must be used 
cautiously: they may be diluted with 
different proportions of water, so as 
to be applicable to many purposes. 
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No..2..: Nitrous acids <cneks-» ious x: 1502, 
Quicksilver. x sisdulsieo oo sine OR 

Place them in a large gallipot, or open phial, 
and take care to avoid the noxious fumes which 
arise. When the quicksilver is perfectly dis- 
solved, and the mixture cold, it may be put 
into a smaller phial and corked. 

Remark. ‘This is a strong and efficacious 
caustic ; It is a certain remedy for the foot-rot 
in sheep, and often effectual in canker of the 
horse’s foot, provided these complaints are pro- 
perly managed in other respects. It is some- 
times mixed with melted hog’s lard to form a 
strong detergent ointment, or diluted with water. 


No.w.8.c Nittous wed te.c1twsivios Woon 
Verdigris s..0. 2. 200 oe... 
This caustic is very little, if at all, inferior 
to the former, and applicable to the same pur- 
poses. 
No. 4. Muriate of antimony, or butter of anti- 
mony. — 
No. 5. Muriate of quicksilver, or ae te 
mate 3 ? 
Muriated acid) sasesieits. co de. 


Remark. 'This is a very powerful caustic, 
and always requires dilution. 


* Red precipitate or ni(ric oxide of mercury may be sub- 
stituted for quicksilver, 
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Mitp Caustics, Lirgurp. 

No.1. Solution of blue vitrol. 

No. 2. Any of the stronger caustics, except 
butter of antimony, diluted with an 
equal quantity, or more, of water. 

No. 3. Muriatic acid. 

No. 4. Muriate of iron. | 
CAYENNE PEPPER. See Capsicuin. 
CENTAURY. This herb is a weak bitter, 

and of no use in veterinary practice. 

CERATE. A term given to certain oint- 
ments or salves, in which wax is is an ingre- 
dient. | 

CERUSS, or White Lead. ‘This is some- 
times used in ulceration of the heels, when the 
discharge is thin and acrimonious. | 

It is generally made into an ointment with 
hog’s lard and oil; but perhaps would be found 
more useful if merely sprinkled on the part in 
fine powder. (See Lead.) 

CHALK should be finely levigated or pre- 
pared, as it is termed, before it is given. It is 
sold by druggists in this state; and is 2 good 
remedy in diarrhoea, if joined with opium and 
ginger, or other cordials. 

The dose is about one ounce. (See Astrin- 
gents.) | 

CHALYBEATES. Preparations of steel 
or iron. (See Iron.) 
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CHAMOMILE. See Camomile. 

CHARCOAL. A charcoal poultice has 
been recommended as an application to the 
heels when affected with grease, with a view, 
perhaps, to destroy the offensive smell with 
which that disease is accompanied. 

CHARGES. Adhesive plasters which are 
softened or liquified in a ladle by a gentle heat, 
and then applied to the legs, from the knee and 
hock joints to the foot, as a remedy for wind- 
galls and old lamenesses, arising from strains 
or hard work. | 

As soon as the plaster is applied, the part is 
covered with short tow, and the horse sent to 
grass. 

A CHARGE. 
ING. Te oursunay pitch. tes tee ee aon 
Barbadoes tar. ..... ete See One 


duedtedd «i Sas Pr eke RS 4 OZ. 
The three first are to be melted together, and 
then the latter is to be added. The mixture is 
to be constantly stirred until sufficiently cold to 
be applied; and if it prove too thick when cold, 
it may be softened with a little oil or lard. 
Farriers generally mix Dragon’s Blood (as 
it is commonly called), from an idea that it has 
a strengthening quality; others recommend 
bole armenic. It appears, however, that chargés 
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act as a bandage only, compressing equally, 
and for a considerable time, the joints, 
tendons, &c. 

CHEWING BALLS, or Masticatories. 
These are composed of the wood of the bay 
and juniper tree, assa foetida, liver of antimony, 
and pellitory of Spain. ' 

CINCHONA. See Bark. 

CINNABAR. A heavy mineral of a dark 
red colour, sometimes prepared artificially. It 
is composed of quicksilver and sulphur, and 
has been employed as an alterative in obsti- 
nate coughs and thickness of wind, in doses 
of half an ounce daily. Cinnabar is the least ~ 
active of the mercurials. 

CINNAMON. This well-known spice is a 
powerful stimulant, and an excellent cordial: 
its high price, however, prevents its being used 
much in cordial preparations; so that when 
good cassia can be procured, it may be on all 
occasions substituted for it in veterinary prac- 
tice. (See Cassia.) 

CLOVES. A stimulant of considerable 
strength, but seldom employed in veterinary 
medicine, on account of its high price. The 
essential oil of cloves is sometimes used, in the 
dose of twenty or thirty drops, in cordial pre- 
parations, or in purgative medicine, to prevent 
sickness or griping. It is an exéellant cordial. 
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CLYSTER or GLYSTER. This useful re- 
medy is not employed as often as it ought to be, 
and is seldom employed properly or effectually. 
In flatulent colic it is essentially useful, and it 
is from this circumstance, being too little 
known, or not attended to, that flatulent colic 
sometimes terminates in inflammation of the 
bowels and death. (See Carminatives.) In 
suppression or retention of urine, or in diffi- 
culty of staling, a clyster is the best remedy 
that can be employed. In short there is scarcely 
a disease, to which horses are liable, in which 
clysters may not be advantageously employed, 
either as a principal remedy, or as an auxiliary 
to others. ‘The clyster syringes commonly em- 
ployed are worse than useless, because they 
sometimes prevent a clyster being given when 
it is absolutely necessary, especially in flatulent 
colic, as I have explained under the article 
Carminatives. ‘The clyster pipe and bladder is 
the only effectual apparatus I have seen. The 
pipe should be one inch in bore, and fifteen 
inches in length. ‘The quantity of liquid em- 
ployed should be five or six quarts, and consist 
only of warm water, with a pound of salt dis- 
solved in it. There is sometimes difficulty found 
in introducing the pipe, generally from hard 
excrement in the straight gut; sometimes, how- 
ever, from the bladder being distended with 
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urine. In such cases patience and care are 
necessary .to exhibit the clyster effectually, and 
it may almost always be accomplished without 
raking or drawing out the hard excrement with 
the hand. The simple emollient clyster should 
be warm water only. The anodyne or opiate 
clyster should be composed of three or four 
ounces of tincture of opium in two quarts of 
warm water. Gibson gave half an ounce of 
solid opium dissolved in water, as a clyster to a 
horse in locked jaw, with success. Nourishing 
clysters are composed of arrow-root or wheat 
flour gruel with sugar, or broth thickened with 
flour. ‘Tincture of opium is an useful addition 
to such clysters, especially in locked jaw. 
COLOCYNTH, COLOQUINTIDA, or 
Bitter Apple. A violent purgative in the human 
system, but said to be quite inert in the horse. 
COLLYRIUM, or Eye-Water. (See Kye- 
Water.) | 
COLOMBO, the root. A good stomachic 
bitter, much used in human medicine; and 
though rarely employed in veterinary practice, 
seems to be worth a trial in cases of indigestion 
and flatulency. 
The dose is three or four drams or more: it 
would perhaps be more effectual if joined with 
ginger or cassia. (See Tonics and Stomachics.) 


COLTSFOOT. Though this plant was 
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once considered as an useful remedy in n coughs; 
it is now totally disregarded. 

CONTRAYERVA. The root is considered 
by medical practitioners as a mild diaphoretic 
and cordial, but it is never used in veterinary 
practice. 

COPPER. This metal is a component part 
of blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) and verdigris, 
two valuable preparations. (See Blue Vitriol 
and Verdigris.) Sa 

COPPERAS. A term formerly employed, 
and still used in the arts, for sulphate of iron, 
which has also been named salt of steel (sal 
martis), when purified, and vitriolated iron. 
Sulphate of Zinc has also been named white 
copperas, but more commonly white vitriol. 

CORAL, white and red. ‘These act only as ab- 
sorbents, though formerly accounted anthelmintic. 

CORDIALS. ‘There is no medicine more 
frequently employed than cordials, and there 
are none, perhaps, more frequently required ; 
their effect, it is well known, is only temporary, 
but it is not sufficiently known that, notwith- 
standing their apparent good effect, they often 
increase the disorder they are intended to re- 
move, by impairing the vital power of the 
stomach, and rendering their use more and 
more necessary. Since cordials are often re- 
quired, it is proper to inquire what has rendered 
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them so necessary, we shall then find that it is 
improper feeding and immoderate work. With 
respect to feeding, there is only one thing that 
does a horse more injury than an immoderate 
allowance of hay, and, that is, bad hay. The 
greater part of the hay that is made, is of this 
description, in the vicinity of Mendip, and is 
the cause of incalculable mischief, especially to 
horned cattle, being the cause of their most 
serious diseases. ‘The injury is not so manifest 
in horses, nor is it so quickly produced, espe- 
cially when they have a liberal or proper allow- 
ance of oats. In that case, provided the stomach 
is healthy, they will not eat much bad hay, 
though they will eat of good hay, even then, 
more than is consistent with health. By eating 
an improper quantity of hay, thirst is produced, 
and the water the animal drinks is necessary to 
render the quantity of hay he takes digestible. 
A continuance of this practice gradually in- 
duces a morbid or depraved appetite, and even 
a voracious one, so that the animal, when limited 
in hay, will eat even his litter and drink the 
filthiest water. I have known a horse, in this 
state, drink from a pail of white wash, and in- 
jure his mouth and throat considerably by it. 
The appetite for drink is such that a horse will 
sometimes drink two or three pails full of water 
at atime. This state of stomach is so gradually 
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induced, that the cause has been generally over- 
.looked; and when some of its conspicuous 
effects take place, among which are chronic 
cough, various degrees of asthma or broken 
wind, worms, &c. they are commonly attributed 
to other causes. If an improper allowance of 
good hay does so much mischief, much worse 
effects will of course result from the use of bad 
hay, especially when little or no grain is al- 
lowed. Stomach staggers is one of the numer- 
ous diseases thus produced. It has been re- 
marked, and I believe truly, that the bad quality 
of hay depends upon its being cut too late, for 
the purpose of saving the seed, or of getting as 
large a quantity as possible without any regard 
to the quality. Such hay, even if well saved, 
contains scarcely any nutriment, and therefore 
gives fruitless employment to the digestive 
power of the stomach. If this subject be con- 
sidered in an economical point of view, it is 
one of great importance. A stomach in the 
morbid state, which this kind of food produces, 
becomes incapable of digesting even oats and 
beans, unless they are perfectly masticated; but 
the appetite such horses have often leads them to 
swallow some portion of their allowance un- 
masticated, and this, after exciting ineffectual 
efforts in the stomach to digest it, passes through 
the bowels unchanged. If the horse’s stomach 
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be preserved in a healthy state, and this may 
be done by giving him a proper quantity of 
wholesome food, digestion and chylification are 
as they should be, and pure blood is the result. 
But, in the morbid state of this organ, digestion 
is imperfect, the chyle is crude, and the blood 
becomes impure, or loaded with the excremen- 
titious matter, in consequence. Hence arise 
two kinds of diseases. ‘The efforts made by the 
stomach to digest the unwholesome food it is 
supplied with, causes an exhaustion of its vital 
power, or a depression of vital energy, in which 
the whole body, and especially the muscular 
system, participates. Hence arise flatulent colic 
and stomach staggers; the latter generally an 
incurable disorder ; and the former, from being 
improperly treated, often terminating also 
fatally. ‘The diseases arising from impure blood 
are many, and of a formidable nature; of 
this kind mesenteric consumption, mange, and 
worms, not only in the bowels, bat also in 
various parts of the body, are derived from this 
source. Since then this improper, and I may 
truly add, destructive method of ‘feeding is still 
general, cordials and diuretics form two useful 
classes of medicine; the former giving tempo- 
‘rary energy to the stomach; and the latter 
carrying off the excrementitious matter of the 


blood by the kidneys, Jn the human body, the 
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perspiratory organ, the skin, is a material object 
of consideration, but it is not so in the horse 
the impure state of the blood originates, as I 
have before noticed. Having gone thus far, it 
may be expected that I also name the daily al- 
lowance of food necessary for a horse in mo- 
derate and regular work. I am of opinion that 
such a horse’s daily allowance should be one 
peck of good oats and eight pounds of good 
hay, that is, hay cut before the seeds are ripe, 
containing what is called good herbage, of a 
pleasant or rather fragrant smell, colour in- 
clining to green, well saved, and not more than 
one year old, or if older, taken from a large well 
pressed mow. His daily allowance should be 
divided into three portions, that is, two pounds 
of hay, and a quarter of a peck of oats in the 
morning, the same quantity at noon, and the 
remainder at night. ‘The hay should be always 
dipped in water, which will facilitate mastica-’ 
tion and digestion in a considerable degree; the 
oats also may be mixed with a little water. 
The allowance of water should be divided into 
three parts, and should not exceed three gallons. 
The water should be given after the food, for 
if a horse wants appetite for food, it is certain 
that he does not want any, and that his stomach 
is disordered, therefore his appetite must be re- 
stored either by abstinence, by a cordial, or by 
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any other medicine that may appear suitable to 
the occasion: bleeding in young horses may be 
necessary, but most commonly it is the digestive 
organ itself that requires attention. The com- 
mon practice of giving cordials in the form ef 
balls, however convenient it may appear, is 
wrong and should be entirely given up. A 
drench is the only form in which it can produce 
the proper effect. Good sound strong ale or 
beer is the best cordial that can be given: no 
addition is necessary. When this cordial, how- 
ever, is often repeated the stomach becomes ac- 
customed to the stimulus, and a gradually in- 
creased dose is required to produce the desired 
effect. At length it becomes almost inert; and 
if the horse continues in work, which is seldom 
the case, brandy must be resorted to, and after 
that opium. ‘The quantity of ale for a horse 
unaccustomed to it, should not exceed half a 
pint; it should not be given mixed with oats, 
but when the oats are necessary they should be 
given a few minutes after. On emergencies good 
gruel mixed with ale may be given. When 
more permanent effects are expected than 
cordials are capable of producing, stomachics 
or tonics, with a carefully regulated diet, are 
usually recommended with rest, or only volun- 
tary or walking exercise. But in summer a 
run at grass should be preferred, for that, in- 
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deed, is the only effectual remedy. I hope the 
reader will not think I have been dwelling too 
long on this subject. The advice I have given 
appears to me important, and will therefore 
be repeated whenever an opportunity offers ; 
hoping that the proprietors of horses will at 
length be induced to feed horses properly, and, 
what is not less important, work them with 
moderation. In doing this they will promote 
their own interest, and render cordials and all 
other medicines unnecessary. 

CORIANDER SEED. A weak aromatic 
stimniant, seldom used in veterinary medicine. 

COWHAGE, or Cowitch. A pod produced 
by a plant growing in the West-India Islands, 
and other warm climates, where it proves very 
troublesome to cattle and other domestic ani- 
mals, on account of the spicule which grow 
upon the surface of the pods: these, when ap- 
plied to the skin, excite a painful kind of itching. 
The down is said to be a good remedy for worms 
in the human body. I have given it to a horse 
in a dose of half an ounce, as a worm medicine; 
but it did not produce the slightest effect. 

CREAM OF TARTAR. (See Acid, Tar- 
tareous.) | 

CRETA. (See Chalk.) 

CROCUS. (See Saffron.) 

CUBEBS, A species of pepper, 
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CUCUMBER, wild, or Elatertum. The 
fecula or mucilaginous part of the fruit is a 
violent purgative and emetic in the human sub. 
ject, but has not been tried in the horse.* 

CUMMIN, the seed. A weak stimulant ; 
but its essential oil is an useful cordial and car- 
minative, in doses from half a dram to one 
dram. 

CUSPARIA BARK. Angustura Bark; a 
good tonic and stomachic: the dose two drams 
or more, with ginger or aromatic powder. 

DAFFY’S ELIXIR. A popular quack 
medicine, often given to horses as a remedy for 
flatulent colic, gripes, or fret, which it some- 
times cures, being composed of proof spirit in 
which senna, jalap, caraway seeds and ginger, 
have been infused. But it is by no means an 
eligible medicine, and should never be employ- 
ed for the purpose. (Sce vol. i. article Colic.) 
When the remedies prescribed for that disorder 
cannot be obtained, a pint of warm beer with 
erated ginger, anda glass of gin or other spirit, 
will be found a cheaper and a more effectual 
remedy than Daffy’s Elixir; or, what is still 
more effectual, a pint of warm brandy and 
water, from four to six ounces of brandy to 


* T have lately tried this medicine in doses from half a 
dram to one dram and ahalf. It produced no visibie effect, 
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twelve ounces of water. Rum or gin may answer 
the same purpose diluted with water. (See Car- 
minatives. ) 

DANDELION. The root is by medical 
authors considered as a deobstruent, but is not 
employed in veterinary practice. 

- DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. (See Bella- 
donna.) 

DECOCTIONS are made by boiling any 
vegetables in water until their virtues are ex- 
tracted. Jor making decoctions the substances 
employed must be powdered, sliced, or cut up 
in small parts. The vessel in which they are 
made should be covered, and when the sub- 
stance contains any aromatic or volatile prin- 
ciple, the boiling should be continued only a 
short time. Decoctions should be strained 
while hot, as some of them, Peruvian bark, for 
example, deposits some active and useful matter 
in cooling. Decoctions soon ferment, and are 
spoiled by keeping ; they should be used there- 
fore soon after they are made. 

DECOCTION OF ALTHEA, or Marsh- 
mallows, is useful in fevers as a vehicle for 
nitre or other medicine; also as an emollient 
clyster and fomentation, 

Decocrion or CaMoMILE. COMPOUND. 
Camomile flowers, dried geeeee 1 OZ 
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Caraway seeds, bruised ...... 14 02. 
Ginger, bruised ...,....0.++ 14 02 
ECT ects eacend ¢ uote © cincerd eenieiatmee 
Boil for ten or fifteen minutes; a good sto- 
machie drench. 
Decocrion or Oak Bark. 
Oak Dares Dei seb sisinvs waieaice wate OR 
SOY EET atac Sntclees Sah wales ee green 
Boil gently for ten minutes; a good yehicle 
for tonic medicine. 
-Decocrion ror FoMENTATION 
Is made by boiling bay leaves, camomile 
flowers, wormwood, and southernwood in a 
sufficient quantity of water. 


Decoction oF PoppyHeaps 
Is made by boiling the dried capsules, or 
heads cf the white poppy, without the seeds, 
and broken up in small parts, in a sufficient 
quantity of water; 7. e. about two or three 
ounces to a quart of water. This decoction is 
used as an anodyne fomentation. 


Decocrion oF Bartey. 

Barley water is made by boiling pearl barley 
in water. ‘This may be used in fevers, either 
alone, or as a vehicle for nitre or other medi« 
cine. Various other decoctions are occasionally 
employed, and sometimes preferred on account 
of their cheapness, to more efficacious, but 

GQ 
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more expensive medicines: but it must be re- 
collected that some vegetables, such as pepper- 
mint, pennyroyal, &c. have their useful pro- 
perties dissipated by much boiling, and should 
therefore be only simmered for a few minutes, or 
only infused, as it is termed. (See Infusions.) It 
is a common practice with cattle doctors to boil 
their drenches in ale, by which the spirit of the 
ale, and sometimes the essential parts of the 
other ingredients, are in some degree evapo- 
rated. (See Drenches.) . 

DEER’S SUET, or Grease. ‘This is some- 
times prescribed by old authors, but does not 
differ from mutton suet. 

DEMULCENTS. Medicines which have 
‘the power of diminishing the effect of acrimo- 
nious or stimulating substances upon the sensi- 
ble parts of the body. There are two sorts of 
demulcents: the one, possessing an oily or 
mucilaginous quality, sheathes the sensible part, 
and thereby defends it from the action of the 
stimulus; the other, being a watery fluid, dilutes 
the stimulus, and diminishes in a certain de- 
gree its power. Among the former may be 
reckoned, gum arabic, gum tragacanth, and 
marshmallow, with various oils: the latter con- 
sists principally of water.* 

* DEMULCENTS. Medicines that protect the sto- 
mach, bowels, or other parts, from the acrimony of the 
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DEOBSTRUENTS. Medicines that re- 
move obstructions. This class of medicines has 
been omitted by Mr. Murray and other modern 
writers on the Materia Medica. 

DEPILATORY. An application that re- 
moves the hair. 

DEPURATION. The purification of vege- 
table juices, &c. the same meaning as clarifi- 
cation and despumation. The process generally 
consists in boiling and taking off the scum that 
rises on the surface; to promote this, the white 
of egg is sometimes employed. Some juices 
are iabiy ed merely by being at rest, such as 
the juice of hemlock, when the foul parts gra- 
dually subside; others are Pins by filtration 
or straining. 

DESICCATIVES. Medicines, or rather 
applications, that dry up ulcers or running sores. 
The term is nearly obsolete. 

DETERGENTS. A term employed in sur- 
gery for those applications which ha-e the power 
of cleansing foul ulcers, and inducing a dispo- 


fluids to which they are exposed; such medicines are of an 
oily or mucilaginous nature, such as lint or flax-seed, quince- 
seed, marshmallows root, gum, &c. These are supposed to 
act not only by a direct application to the stomach and 
bowels, but also by being absorbed into the circulation, and 
through that medium on the lungs, kidneys, and bladder. 
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sition to heal. They consist of caustics or 
escharotics diluted or mixed with water, unc- 
tuous substances, essential oils, or anepinent 
pow ders. 

DIACHYLON. Litharge or lead plaster, 
is made by boiling together olive oil nine parts, 
litharge five parts, water two parts, over a slow 
fire iad constantly stirring, until the oil and the 
litharge unite, and acquire the consistence of 
plaster. ‘The water is intended to prevent burn- 
ing or discolouration of the plaster, and must 
be replaced as it evaporates. Diachylon is an 
ingredient in sticking plaster, and charges, 
and is useful when spread on leather for defend- 
ing a tender part from pressure. 

DIACODION, OR DIACODIUM. A sy- 
rup made from a decoction of the heads of white 
poppies, or more readily by dissolving the ex- 
tract of white poppies in water, and the forming 
it into a syrup by the addition of a sufficient 
quantity of sugar. 

DIALTHALA. Marshmallows Ointment. An 
ointment made from marshmallows root, fenu- 
greek seeds, palm oil, linseed oil, and resin. 
Sometimes lard and turpentine are added. 

DIAGRIDIUM. A powder composed of 
scammony and jalap. 


DIASCORDIUM, an astringent electuary, 
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composed of bole armenic four ounces; scor- 
dium, or water germander, two ounces; cin- 
namon one ounce and a half; strained storax, 
tormentil, bistort, gentian roots, dittany of 
crete leaves, galbanum, gum arabic, and red 
rose leaves, of each one ounce; long pepper 
and ginger, of each half an ounce: strained 
opium three drams. These are to be dried, 
powdered, and sifted, and mixed with syrup of 
white poppies, three pounds, into an electuary. 
Thiselectuary is sometimes given in the diarrhoea 
of cattle. ‘The dose one or two ounces. 

DIAPENTE. A compound powder much 
used by farriers, as a tonic, or stomachic. It 
is composed of gentian root, bay berries, bay 
leaves, birthwort, myrrh, and shavings of ivory, 
of each equal parts: the last article, as well as 
the myrrh, are now generally omitted. This 
powder is very inferior to those formulee or re- 
ceipts which may be found in our Pharmaco- 
peeia. (Art. Tonics and Stomachics.) Diapente 
is sometimes coloured with bole armenic. 

DIAPHORETICS. Medicines that increase 
the natural discharge by the skin; which, when 
they act in so considerable a degree as to occa- 
sion sweating, are termed sudorifics. 

It is extremely difficult to produce any visible 
effect upon the horse’s.skin by means of medi- 
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cine alone; but when it is assisted by proper 
exercise and warm clothing, we can generally 
give a fine glossy appearance to the coat, though 
it is very difficult to produce sensible perspira- 
tion, unless it be by violent exercise and immo- 
derately warm clothing. The most effectual 
diaphoretics in the horse, are medicines of the 
hot stimulating kind, combined with antimonial 
preparations and opium: these, however, can- 
not be employed with propriety in fevers, which 
are generally an effect of internal inflamma- 
tion; they are useful only when horses are 
hide-bound, have a rough dry coat, and appear 
in a state of debility. The effects of this class 
of medicines are so very uncertain in the horse, 
and so rarely succeed unless assisted by exer- 
cise, that it seems probable that exercise, a 
proper diet, and good grooming, form the only 
effectual Diaphoretic. (See vol.i., article Fe- 
vers; see also Alteratives.) 

Emetic tartar, and other preparations of an- 
timony, Minderus’s spirit, and camphor, are 
the diaphoretics which are employed in febrile 
complaints. (See Febrifuges.) 

DIET. Nothing tends more to the preser-" 
vation of the horse’s health, than proper ma- 
nagement with respect.to his diet; in the re- 
gulation of which, it is necessary to consider 
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the exertion or labour that is required from 
him. 

It is a mistaken notion, that horses possess 
the highest degree of strength, of which they 
are capable, while running at grass, in a state 
of nature; for there can be. no doubt that the 

natural strength might be considerably aug= 
mented by isin eatne and proportionate exer- 
cise, akevidied it is dou gradually. 

When a horse, however, is kept upon a full 
diet, and not allowed sufficient exercise, many 
dangerous diseases are engendered: to this 
cause may be attributed the frequency of his 
inflammatory complaints, and his most dange- 
rous fevers may often be traced to this source; 
hence also originate swellings of the legs, 
grease, cough, inflamed eyes, and many anil 
evils. 

If a horse’s work is moderate, his diet should 
be so likewise; but when his work is irregular, 
that is, when he is employed only once or twice 
~a week, and then in hunting, or some violent 
and long-continued exercise, his diet must be 
such as to render him at all times adequate to 
his work: above all things, regular exercise in 
the intermediate days is Di eenanie requisite. 

Horses that work hard, and constantly, should 
always be allowed a moderate quantity of beans 
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with their oats; but on no occasion is barley a 
proper article of diet.* 

This subject will be found more fully treated 
of in the first volume. 

DIGESTIVES. Medicines which promote 
suppuration in ulcers, and cause them to dis- 
charge a white healthy matter. This term is 
cormmnodle applied to ointments and other pre- 
parations which improve the state or condition 
of ulcers or sores, and cause them to discharge 
good matter. Medicines that promote the di- 
gestion of food are named tomics, stomachics, 
and cordials. 

DiaestivE OINTMENT. 

No. 1. Hogs lard and strained 

turpentine, of each ; 
Verdigviss 3. tcc...» 0% ol OZ. AMX, 
No. 2. Hogs lard and Venice 
turpentine, of each 
Sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol) finely pow- $1 oz, Mix. 
dered 


OZ. 


4 OZ. 


* Itis probable that barley may, by proper management, 
be given to horses without inconvenience, The stomach 
should be gradually brought to it; and to render it more 
easy of digestion, it should be coarsely ground, or merely 
broken, and mixed with an equal quantity of bran. (See 
Cordials and Carminatives.) 
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No. 3. Ointment of yellowrosin 4 oz. 
Oil of turpentine..... ob On 
Nitric oxide of mercury 
(red precipitate,) (1 oz. Mix. 
finely powdered 
No. 4. Ointment of nitrated ni 
ee OZ. 
quicksilver i; 
Oil of turpentine........1 oz Mix. 

(See Caustics and Escharotics.) 

DIGITALIS. (See Fox-Glove.) 

DILL, the seed, aromatic and carminative 
in a moderate degree, not unlike caraways, but 
weaker, 

DILUENTS. Weak liquids employed as a 
common drink, such as barley-water, bran- 
water, &c. supposed to cool and dilute the 
- blood in fevers, and inflammatory complaints. 

DITTANY OF CRETE. The essential 
oil of this plant resembles that of origanum, 
and may be employed for the same purposes. 
(See Origanum. ) 

DIURETICS. Medicines that increase the 
secretion of urine; an effect more readily pro- 
duced in the horse than in the human body. 
There is a great variety of medicines that act 
as diuretics: the principal are, the various 
kinds of turpentine, balsam, soap, the fixed 
alkalies, nitre, &c. 
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Diuretics ave much used in veterinary prac- 
tice, particularly in diffused swellings of the 
legs or other parts, and grease: when given in 
moderate doses, they may be continued for se- 
veral days; and a horse may work without 
danger during their operation. ‘The diuretic 
alterative in our Pharmacopceia is an excellent 
medicine for horses that are subject to swelling 
of the legs, and in slight cases of grease: but 
in more violent complaints we must employ 
more active remedies, these being adapted only 
to mild cases which do not prevent a horse from 
working. However paradoxical it may appear, 
there is truth in the assertion that diuretics are 
among the most useful, and likewise the most 
mischievous medicines, that are employed for 
horses. They are extremely useful in carrying 
off the impurities and superfiuous serum from 
the blood, thereby producing the best effects in 
many diseases; but, unfortunately, while diu- 
retics are given weekly, and almost daily for 
this purpose, no attention is paid to the source 
from which those impurities are derived. That 
is, a morbid digestion and chylification, origi- 
nating from, kept up, and gradually augmented, 
by unwholesome food, or an improper quan- 
tity even of good hay. (See Cordials.) 

Horses that have good appetites will take a 
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diuretic in the form of powder with their food, 
and this form should then be preferred. 
Diuretic Pownper. 
Powdered rosin and nitre, of each 4 dr. 
Mix for one dose, and let it be repeated 
daily, or twice a day, if necessary, until a sufhi- 
cient effect is produced. 
Divretic Batt. 
- Hard soap and common turpen-7 a 
tine, of each } : 
Powdered caraway seeds enough to form the 
ball. Mix for one dose. . 
CorpiaL Diuretic Batt. 
Hard soap and common PPLE, dé 
; 4dr. 
tine, of each 
OE ics ip wie og bi St pened esd aE 
CT hs citer ee suas See eee 
Powdered caraways enough to form th ball. 
Diuretics should not be kept to become hard, 
as they often are, but be given in rather 
a soft state, and recently made. Diuretics 
should never be so given as to operate while a 
horse is in work, as he may thereby be pre- 
vented from staling when he has occasion; from 
neglecting this precaution, and frem their fre- 
quent and immoderate use, arise those mis- 
chievous effects before alluded to. The kidneys 
are often materially injured by them as well as 


the bladder, 
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DRAGON’S BLOOD. A resinous sub- 
stance of a dark red colour, which, when pure, 
is entirely soluble in spirits of wine. Dragon’s 
Blood was formerly employed as an astringent 
and styptic, in fluxes and internal bleedings ; 
but modern practitioners scarcely ever use it. 
It is still employed by farriers, in the complaint 
of horned cattle, which they term red water, or 
bloody urine, but without effect; nor is there 
any disease of the horse in which it is likely to 
be useful. 

DRASTIC. A term applied to purgative 
medicines that are violent in their action. 

DRAUGHTS, or Drafts. (See Drench.) 

DRENCH. A medicine in a liquid form. 
This is an inconvenient method of giving medi- 
cine to horses, some part of the dose being ge- 
nerally wasted. It is preferable, however, on 
many occasions, to every other form, on ac- 
count of the medicine acting in much less time 
than in a solid form: in flatulent colic, or 
gripes, for example, where the symptoms are 
extremely urgent and alarming, a proper drench 
will soon relieve the animal, while a ball, un- 
less soft and very soluble, would not produce 
any effect. arriers commonly compose their 
drenches with ale, whatever the qualities of the 
other medicine may be, which is often improper, 
since the properties of the liquid should always 
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correspond with the virtues of the other ingre- 
dients. Cordial drenches, therefore, may: with 
propriety be made with ale, but those of a 
contrary tendency should be mixed with gruel, 
or water. 

The best instrument for giving drenches is 
the horn of an ox; the opening being cut ob- 
liquely in the form of a spout. Bottles are 
sometimes used on an emergency to give 
drenches; but they are attended with danger, 
and should be handled cautiously. In giving 
a drench, the horse’s tongue should be held 
with the left hand; and when the head is suffi- 
ciently elevated,. the medicine is to be carefully 
poured into the throat, immediately letting go 
the tongue, while the head is kept up until the 
drench be swallowed. Drenches are very sel- 
dom given with dexterity, and great part of the 
medicine is sometimes wasted. Every groom 
should learn to give them with facility, and al- 
ways keep a proper instrument in the stable. In 
giving a drench, the head should not be kept 
so high as it generally is, nor should the throat 
be pressed cr rubbed, as it often is, with a view 
to make the horse swallow, as it 1s apt to ex- 
cite coughing. In severe colds or strangles, 
there is often some degree of soreness or In- 
flammation of the throat by which swallowing 
is rendered difficult and painful. In such cases 
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no attempt should be made to give either a 
drench or a ball, as the complaint would be in- 
creased by it; and if at any time a horse hap- 
pens to cough or appear distressed while taking 
a drench, his head should be immediately let 
down: Hbot-stimulating medicines, or such as 
are very nauseous, are better given in the form of 
balls than drenches. Drenches should always be 
given with as much gentleness as possible; the 
horn may generally be introduced with ease, 
merely by pressing down the tongue with the 
fingers of the left hand, instead of dragging it 
out, as is commonly done. A small quantity 
only of the liquid should be given at once; about 
six or eight ounces, or even less, when tincture 
of opium or any powerful medicine is given; 
and it is of importance to be accurate in the 
dose, and not give either more or less than a 
certain quantity. 

In locked-jaw it is very difficult to give a 
drench, unless a small horn is kept for the pur- 
pose, and even then a good deal of dexterity 
and perseverance are often required to effect it. 
In some cases the jaws are so completely closed, 
and the muscles of deglutition so affected, that 
a drench cannot be given; and then the only 
method of conveying the medicine into the body 
is in the form of clyster. (See Clyster.) 

DRESSING, An operation of some im- 
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portance in the management of horses, and 
consists in currying, brushing, and wisping 
them, when kept in the stable. This is done 
not merely with a view of removing the dust 
that may be collected on the coat, but to keep 
up a healthy degree of action in the perspira- 
tory vessels or pores of the skin. When this 
is neglected or improperly done, the perspira- 
ble matter hardens or thickens, and remains 
about the roots of the hair, and has the appear- 
ance of a whitish dust or small scales, which 
often causes an itching, and makes the skin feel 
dry, and the coat appear coarse or wiry, instead 
of being soft and shining, as it is in a horse that 
is properly dressed or groomed. Horses that 
are not properly exercised have the more_occa- 
sion for good dressing; and the operation: is 
more easily and more effectually performed 
when a horse has been previously exercised 
until he perspires moderately. 

EARTH. Horses at camp or grass are some- 
times disposed to eat considerable quantities of 
earth: this should always be prevented, if pos- 
sible, as it sometimes accumulates, and forms 
large balls in the intestines, which generally 
destroy the animal. Horses employed in mills 
for grinding have been often destroyed in this 
way. (See Absorbeats.) 
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EGGS. These have been recommended for 
the improvement of a horse’s wind; but they 
certainly do not possess any quality of that kind. 
They are also used for the purpose of mixing 
oils, and balsams, with water. 

EGYPTIACUM. Linimentum Afruginis. 
Liniment of verdigris. A preparation made by 
boiling together five ounces powdered verdi- 
gris, one pound of honey, and seven ounces of 
vinegar, until they are incorporated. ‘This is 
a good remedy for thrushes or diseased frogs. 

ELATERIUM. This preparation of the 
wild cucumber acts on the human body as a 
most violent cathartic, and is seldom given in 
larger doses than one grain. I gave a healthy 
horse, that I purchased for the purpose of mak- 
ing experiments, half a dram, or thirty grains, 
at one dose, which did not produce the slightest 
effect: it did not even diminish the appetite, or 
move the bowels or kidneys. After an interval 
of twenty-four hours, I gave the same horse 
one dram and a half, or ninety grains, which 
proved equally inert. 

ELDER, ‘The leaves and blossoms are em- 
ployed: the former in the preparation of an 
ointment and oil of a green colour, and of little 
or no use; the latter is used in making a white 
ointment, formerly recommended in inflamma- 
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tory affections of the skin, &c., but not more 
efficacious than simple fat, or lard. There is 
also a distilled water made from it, which is 
often employed in the composition of eye-wa- 
ters, but does not appear to possess any medical 
qualities that do not exist in simple or distilled 
water. 

ELECAMPANE. | ‘The root of this plant is 
a weak aromatic stimulant, and formerly re- 
commended in coughs, to promote expectora- 
tion: farriers use it for the same purpose; but, 
as we have many medicines of this kind of 
greater efficacy, it hardly deserves notice. 

ELECTUARY OF SENNA, or Lenitive 
Electuary. 'This is an useful laxative in the 
human body; but, though recommended for 
the same purpose in the horse by writers on 
farriery, is certainly too weak to produce any 
effect, though given in the dose of a pound. 
(See Senna.) 

ELEMI GUM. A resinous substance, some- 
times employed in the composition of digestive 
ointments. 

ELIXIR, PAREGORIC. A preparation 
of camphor and opium, but in too dilute a state 
to be adapted to veterinary practice. 

EMBROCATIONS. External applications 
in a liquid form that are rubbed on a diseased 
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part, as in strains and indolent swellings, and 
as an auxiliary in internal inflammation. They. 
are of a stimulating nature, and are greatly 
assisted by friction. Of this kind are opo- 
deldoc, soap liniment, &c. 


Musrarp Emprocation, 
For inflammation of the lungs. 
OW oat ar WUStdtC s,s fy ss soe eae s SOe, 
WAM{URT TO TIHIUNI . 5. sss 2 5 @ > 01 goog Mag Oke 
Or On TUTPCRUMG .. hooks ww, 0 = = peal Oke 
Water, a sufficient quantity to bring it to the 
consistence of cream. 
- Embrocations for hard indolent tumours. 
No. 1, Qhiye-oil we ase ewescal eit 4 Om 
Camphor.............. 4 dr.— Mix. 
No.. 2..: Mercurial ointment). «ssa s oss 2 Of 
Olive oil and camphor, of each.. 2 dr. 
Embrocations of a more stimulating kind are 
sometimes employed in swellings of the joints, 
old strains or other local affections, such as soap 
liniment with liquid ammonia, olive oil, oil of 
turpentine, and liquid ammonia, but blisters in 
such cases are generally more effectual. 
Embrocations are often improperly employed, 
as in recent strains, or inflamed tumours, and 
other cases where cooling applications are re- 
quired. Both strains. and bruises are, at first, 
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attended with a degree of inflammation, pro- 
portionate to the violence of the injury, and the 
susceptibility of the injured part; therefore they 
require, at first, such treatment as is calculated 
to subdue inflammation, that is, bleeding and 
purging with a suitable diet, and in strains, 
rest. ‘The local or topical remedies in the in- 
flammatory stage are fomentations, poultices, 
or cooling lotions. When the skin is much in- 
flamed, as in recent bruises, the cooling lotion 
is an eligible application ; but when the injured. 
part is deeply seated, or rather unconnected 
with the skin, which is often the case in strains, 
fomentations of hot vinegar, or the above em- 
brocations, after a short time, may be employed 
with advantage. In strains of the back sinews, 
a bandage kept constantly wet with diluted 
vinegar has often done much good: but in 
these cases also bleeding and purging, imme- 
diately after their occurrence, are an essential 
part of the treatment. (See Vol. 1.) 
EMETICS. Medicines that excite vomiting, 
It is very generally believed -that horses are in- 
capable of vomiting: I have met with one in- 
stance, however, where it occurred spontane- 
ously, and was soon after succeeded by purging, 
Medicines that are considered as the most 
yiolent emetics in the human system, are gene- 
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rally inert in the horse. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this may be noticed in. white vitriol 
(sulphate of xinc), of which a horse has taken 
twelve ounces at a dose, without much effect. 
This experiment has not, I believe, been re- 
peated, and it is desirable that it never should 
be repeated, or any experiments of a similar 
kind, as no advantage can possibly result from 
them, while much pain may be endured by the 
unfortunate animal, who is subjected to them un- 
perceived by the practitioner or his assistants. 
It was asserted, at one time, that vomiting may 
be produced by inserting hellebore under the 
skin; this experiment was said to have been 
made at the Veterinary College of Copenhagen, 
but it does not appear to have succeeded with 
other practitioners. (See Hellebore.) 

Ina work on hydrophobia, by Dr. R. Pearson, 
of Cold-field, near Birmingham, in which he 
suggests the propriety of injecting medicinal 
substances into a vein, when exhibition by the 
mouth or clysterwise is impracticable, it is as- 
serted that ‘ this is frequently practised upon 
diseased horses at the Veterinary College of 
Copenhagen.” This, probably, is the new me- 
thod of treating locked jaw, hinted at by Mr. 
Sewel (see Preface to vol. i, 12th Edition), 
and is worth a trial, when medicine cannot be 
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given by the mouth, and opiate clysters have 
proved ineffectual; and if, as they state, helle- 
bore, when applied under the skin, is absorbed, 
and causes sickness, why may not a solution of 
opium be also absorbed when applied in a similar 
manner? It is surely worth a trial in locked 
jaw. Ipecacuana and emetic tartar have no 
emetic power in the horse, and though hellebore 
appears to excite a painful sensation in the 
stomach, it has not, even in the dose of one 
ounce, caused vomiting. (See vol. i. Structure 
and Functions of the internal Organs.) 

Emeric Tartar, or Tartarized Antimony. 
A preparation of antimony (see Antimony) and 
cream of tartar (see Acid, Tartareous). This 
is a violent emetic in the human subject, even 
in the quantity of one or two grains: but in 
more minute doses it is used as a febrifuge.) 

In the horse it is a very safe medicine, and 
useful in fevers: it is generally given in doses 
of two drams, which may be repeated every day, 
or even twice a day, should the case require it: 
when the bowels are affected by it, a small 
quantity of opium may be added: many practi- 
tioners join with it camphor and opium, or 
camphor and nitre, both of which are often 
highly useful. Emetic tartar seems to be the best 
of the antimonial preparations, though others 
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are occasionally preferred: but there is some 
difficulty in deciding this point ; for all the pre- 
parations of antimony have so little activity in 
the system of the horse, that their effects are 
not often perceptible: we know them to be use- 
ful, however, from their frequently subduing or 
mitigating the disease for which they are em- 
ployed. When antimonials are given to re- 
move surfeit, or relax the skin, they may be 
materially assisted by exercise and moderately 
warm clothing. 

Fevers in the horse are always occasioned by 
internal inflammation, and the vital organs are 
always more or less affected. Whichever of 
them it may be, the essential remedy is the 
same, and that is, bleeding until the animal 
faints. No apprehension of danger need be 
felt in bleeding to this extent: if the animal 
faints, it is rather favourable than otherwise, 
because we are then assured that sufficient 
blood has been taken for that time. But when 
the faintness goes off which it will soon do, if 
the symptoms are not considerably mitigated 
he must be bled again, and even a third and 
fourth time, should it be found necessary. With- 
out this copious bleeding in fever, medicine will 
avail nothing. Next to bleeding, placing the 
animal in a cool situation, or even in the open 
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air, is of the greatest importance; and, I may 
truly add, that the improvement introduced 
by Mr. Coleman, in this respect, that is, in 
bleeding copiously, and keeping the horse in 
the open air, has entitled him.to the grateful 
remembrance of posterity. 

EMOLLIENTS. Medicines or applications 
that sooth and allay irritation, by relaxing or 
softening the parts to which they are applied. 
They consist chiefly of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, which are used externally as fomentations 
_or poultices (see Fomentation and Poultice), ata 
temperature that is most agreeable with the 
feeling of the patient, and best adapted to the 
purpose for which they are employed, that is, 
to assuage pain, subdue inflammation, and in 
tumours tending to suppuration, to hasten or 
promote that process. When employed to sub-_ 
due inflammation they are materially assisted 
by bleeding and purging, or by moderate doses 
of nitre and antimonial powder, or tartarized 
antimony (emetic tartar). Emollient fomenta- 
tions are generally made with marshmallows 
and other mucilaginous plants or herbs, and 
poultices are composed of bran with oatmeal, 
linseed powder, lard or oil, and some of the 
bulbous roots, such as the white lilly or turnips, 
with linseed-meal or bread and milk. Internal 
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emollients consist also of oily and mucilaginous 
fluids, or decoctions of marshmallow root, 
liquorice root, linseed, solution of gum, emul- 
sions, &c. The effect of these also is consider- 
ably promoted by bleeding and opening medi- 
cines, as well as by nitre and antimonials, with 
a suitable diet; in this view they are the same 
as demulcents. (See Demulcents.) - 

EMULSION. <A term given to prepara- 
tions in which oil is blended with water, by 
means either of mucilage, the yolk of an egg, 
or a small quantity of alkali. (See Alkali.) 
Emulsions have a milky appearance, and are a 
convenient vehicle for pectoral medicines, being 
supposed to possess that quality in some degree. 

‘These mixtures of oil and water, by the inter- 
vention of an alkali or mucilage, are sometimes 
given alone in coughs. 


SIMPLE EMULSION. 
Pad oll "Cras. Wea al wows ae OR, 
ROURPPACE RONEN Se cos be ity, Oo: Ode 
POR WALT Teiee Ss tee tare sh pee 
Sub-carbonate of potash.... 2 dr.—Mix. 


PecroraL EKmMuusion. 


Camplror dus, 638 0h OF, eto | Bade 
To be rubbed into a powder by means of a 
few drops of spirit of wine, 
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Oil of anise-seed........12 or 15 drops. 

To this add gradually from 12 oz. to a pint 
of the simple emulsion. To this may be added 
occasionally nitrate of potash and tincture of 
Opium, as in irritability of the bladder. An 
elegant and pleasant emulsion is made by rub- 
bing blanched almonds (that is, almonds that 
have had the skin taken off by steeping them 
in hot water) in a mortar with sugar and muci- 
lage of gum arabic. When these have been 
ell wabsed, water is to be gradually added. 

ENEMA. (See Glysters.) 

EPISPASTICS. (See Blisters.) 
EPSOM SALT, Sulphate of Magnesia, or 
Vitriolated Magnesia. <A neutral salt, formed 
by the combination of magnesia and sulphuric 
acid. It is commonly obtained from sea water 
by a chemical process, or the water of certain 
springs, in which it is formed by nature. The 
virtues of this salt are similar to those of 
Glauber’s Salt, or sulphate of soda; it is some- 
times given as a laxative, the dose about twelve 
ounces or one pound. 

ERRHINES. Powders that cause sneezing 
hy being blown up the nostrils. They are com- 
posed perioeaty of hellebore, snuff, asarabacta, 
pen mineral, &c. 

- ERYNGO, the root. A weak aromatic sti« 
mulant, of no use in veterinary medicine, 

H 2 
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ESCHAROTICS. Mild caustics, generally 
in the form of powder. Such are nitric oxide of 
mercury (red precipitate), exsiccated sulphate of 
alumine (burnt alum), acetate of copper (crys- 
tallixed verdigris), sulphate of copper (blue 
vitriol). ‘These are applied, either separately, or 
two or more of them are mixed together, and | 
finely powdered ; sometimes they are mixed with 
bole armenic or chalk, by which they are ren- 
dered miider, or with lard or digestive ointment. 


Escuarotic Powpers. 
No. 1. Exsiccated or burnt alum.. 2 dr. 
Nitric oxide of mercury.. + 0z.—Mix. 
No. 2. Sulphate of copper ...... 1 oz. 
Bole Armenic ........+. 1 0z.—Mix. 
No. 8. Acetate of copper........ 1 02, 
Burnt alum .........-.. 2 dr.—Mix. 

See Caustics, Astringents, Digestives, and 

Detergents. 
Escuarotic LrniMEnt. 
a ern ws 
Muriatic. Acid 5). «st. seused O© 
VerUTis gy costs cates 2 OR HR 
} Mix over a slow fire. 

This liniment may be made stronger by sub- 
stituting nitrous acid for muriatic, or by retain- 
ing the muriatic, and substituting for the verdi- 
gris one dram of sublimate. A weaker lini- 
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ment is made, and a very useful ane, by using 
two ounces of vinegar instead of the muriatic 
acid. (See Egyptiacum.) Escharotics are ap- 
plied to foul ulcers, and are employed to de- 
stroy fungous or proud flesh. — 

ESSENCE. This term is applied to essen- 
tial oils, and very properly, since they generally 
contain all the medical virtues of the substance 
from which they are extracted. 

EssENCE OF PEPPERMINT. ‘The preparation 
sold in the shop by this name is made by dis- 
solving a small proportion of oil of peppermint. 
in rectified spirit, or alcohol, that has been pre- 
viously tinged with some green colour. 

Essence oF Musrarp appears to be com- 
posed of camphor, oil of rosemary, and oil of 
turpentine, which form a good stimulating em- 
brocation. (See Embrocation. ) 

ESSENTIAL OILS. The smell, taste, and 
other qualities of vegetables, frequently reside 
in a volatile oil, particularly in those vegetables, 
or certain parts of vegetables, that have a strong 
odour and taste; as mint, pennyroyal, pepper- 
mint, lavender, caraway-seeds, anise-seeds, ju- 
niper-berries, lemon-peel, santal-wood, &c. 
This oil, being volatile, may be extracted, and 
procured in a separate state, by distillation ; and 
as it often contains the useful qualities of the 
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substance it was obtained from, is termed an 
essential oil. (See Essence.) | 

ETHER. This is the most volatile liquid 
we are acquainted with, and evaporates readily 
in the common temperature of the atmosphere; 
it must be given, therefore, with great expedi- 
tion, or a considerable part of the dose will be 
lost by evaporation. It is a powerful antispas- 
modic, and may be given with advantage in ob- 
stinate cases of flatulent colic, and other spas- 
modic complaints. On some occasions it is 
joined with tincture of opium, or camphor, with 
good effect. 

The dose is about one ounce, which shomla 
be mixed with a pint of water. 

The high price of ether prevents its being 
much used: in veterinary medicine. It is a 
powerful remedy, however, when properly ap-_ 
plied; and may be considered as an important 
medicine. (See vol. 1.) 

ETHIOP’S MINERAL. A _ preparation 
made by rubbing equal parts of quicksilver and 
flower of sulphur together, until the mixture be- 
comes black, and the quicksilver invisible. ? 

Ethiop’s Mineral, though generally considered 
as a medicine of little power, or nearly inert, is, 
I am inclined to believe, possessed of consider- 
able virtue, and will be found, probably, the 
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best mercurial that can be employed in all cases 
where it is necessary to introduce. mercury into 
the circulation, as in farcy, obstinate cases of 
mange, &c. It should be given in a dose of 
one dram in the horse’s corn, once or twice a 
day. When it has been taken about ten days 
or a fortnight, an offensive smell will be per- 
ceived in the horse’s breath, or he will be found 
to stale more than usual; these symptoms indi- 
cate that the mercury has got into the circula- 
tion. ‘Lhe disorder for hols it is given may, 
at this period, be expected to yield to the mer- 
curial influence, and may not require a further 
continuance of the medicine. I would advise a 
trial being made of Ethicp’s mineral in the early 
stage of Glanders. 

Ethiop’s Mineral, mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of sulphuret of antimony, forms the anti- 
monial Kthiops, and is a good remedy for 
cutaneous complaints. ‘The dose two drams in 
the horse’s corn. 

KUPHORBIUM. A eum resin, that ex- 
udes spontaneously from a large oriental tree. 
It is brought to us in small drops, of a pale 
yellow colour, which are generally mixed with 
woody and other extraneous matter. 

_ Euphorbium is used in veterinary practice, as 
an external application. It is generally em- 
ployed in the form of tincture ; sometimes it is 
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mixed into an ointment with hog’s lard, mer- 
curial ointment, oil of origanum, oil of bay, &c, 
being previously reduced to a fine powder. -It 
is also frequently an ingredient in strong blisters, 
to which it proves a powerful auxiliary. In 
whatever form euphorbium is employed, it 
proves extremely acrimonious and stimulating, 
and is therefore well calculated to reduce callous 
swellings of the back sinews, or other parts ; 
curbs, windgalls, &c. 

The tincture is made by digesting, or steep- 
ing, one ounce of the powder in four or six 
ounces of rectified or proof spirit; frequently 
shaking the bottle which contains the mixture, 
and keeping it in a warm place; after eight or 
ten days it is to be strained off, and kept well 
corked. Some add to this a little sublimate 
and oil of origanum, or camphor. ‘There is 
another kind of tincture, made by digesting the 
powder in a strong solution of potash, which — 
also acts very violently. In powdering euphor- 
bium, the mortar should be placed where there 
is a current of air, that the dust which arises 
might be blown off, otherwise it would get into 
the nostrils or throat, and prove excessively 
troublesome. I do not consider Euphorbium 
an eligible ingredient in blisters, as there is some 
danger of its causing ulceration of the skin. 


EXERCISE. We have observed, under the 
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article Diet, that the horse’s exercise should be 
always proportionate to the quantity and quality 
of his food; or rather, that the latter should 
be adapted to the former, in order to preserve 
him in health. We have further to remark, 
that in other points of view exercise is of great 
importance. In training horses for the turf or 
the chase, it is by exercise properly conducted, 
and a well-regulated diet, that we enable him 
to perform those wonderful exertions that are 
required from him, and bring his wind to the 
highest degree of perfection which it is capable 
of attaining. In training a horse, whether he 
be designed for the turf, the chase, or the army, 
this precaution must always be observed,—that 
his exercise never exceeds his strength. Many 
horses have been destroyed by neglecting this 

precaution, particularly in the army, where we — 
too often see horses recruited of three years 
old. When first brought to the regiment (per- 
haps from a considerable distance), they are 
weak and out of condition, often suffering from 
strangles, which, from their weak state, do not 
come forward properly, but affect chiefly the 
internal part, causing pain and difficulty in 
swallowing. At this time they are unfit for 
any kind of work, and require two months to 
be brought into proper conidition for the riding- 
school. On the contrary, they are not, in 
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general, allowed half that time, but are brought 
too hastily into the school, without taking time 
to reflect, that as they are quite unaccustomed 
to that, or, indeed, any kind of work, it be- 
comes excessively fatiguing; and to young 
horses in a state of debility, particularly, if they 
are not immediately attended to, and taken great _ 
care of when brought sweating from the school, 
I am convinced it is often attended with de- 
structive consequences. Ixercise, therefore, 
should always be moderate at first, and adapted 
to the animal’s strength: by increasing it gra- 
dually, and in proportion to his condition, he 
may soon be brought to bear, without incon- 
venience, that degree of exertion, and velocity 
of motion, for which he is wanted. Exercise 
not only prevents disease, but materially assists 
in the cure of many: thus, in swellings of the 
heels and legs, grease, inflamed eyes, &c. medi- 
cine, without proper exercise, seldom effects a 
cure. (See vol. i. where this subject is more fully 
considered.) ‘Though many of the horse’s dis- 
eases arise from want of exercise, a still greater 
number are produced by the immoderate and 
excessive exertions in which he is so frequently 
and so cruelly employed, especially in this 
country. ‘The horses of mail and stage coaches, 
post chaises, &c. afford numerous examples of 
this. But before they are brought to this severe 
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and generally destructive labour, they are often 
in a crippled and debilitated condition, by 
being worked at too early an age, by violent 
trotting upon hard roads, or hunting, or by 
general ill-treatment. We often find the horses 
that have been thus sold as coach or post horses 
are those of superior shape and action, of high 
spirit, and have, perhaps, distinguished them- 
selves as hunters, or in matches against time, 
or in trotting matches; and being considered: 
unsafe to ride, from their crippled state, are 
consigned to coach work, where they are kept 
upon their legs by the severity of the bit, and 
the frequent application of the whip. Horses 
do not arrive at maturity until they are six or, 
according to Mr. Clark, seven years old; but 
they are generally put,to work at three or four ; 
and scarcely any are allowed to complete their 
fifth year, before they are employed in the 
hardest labour, except among experienced 
sportsmen, who do not consider a horse fit for 
their use until he is six years old; but, during 
the fifth year, employ them in moderate work 
upon the road, or in riding to cover. The 
proportion of lame horses in this country, com- 
pared to those in France, is perhaps as ten to 
one. This the French veterinarians seem to 
- attribute to their superior mode of shoeing; but, 
in my opinion, shoeing has nothing to do with 
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it. The peculiar frequency of incurable lame- 
ness, or founder, in this country, is entirelyowing 
to immoderate work. 

EXPECTORANTS. Medicines that in- 
crease the discharge of mucus from the lungs, 
and thereby relieve cough and difficulty of 
breathing. There are many medicines which 
produce this effect in the human body; but in 
the horse the action of expectorants 1s not so 
perceptible. Some of the medicines, however, 
termed expectorants, prove serviceable in the 
horse, by relieving or curing cough and diffi- 
culty in breathing, or what is termed thickness 
of wind: among these are squill, and gum am- 
moniacum ; both which I have often found be- 
neficial in those complaints. But the medicines 
I have found most useful in chronic cough and 
asthma, or broken wind, are mild diuretics joined 
with cordials. No medicine, however, will do 
good in those complaints, unless the horse’s diet 
is carefully regulated. (See Cordials, remarks 
on.) Ihave known the occasional use of these 
cordial diuretics, when the horse’s dict is care- 
fully attended to, not only relieve but apparently 
cure broken wind; but the horse’s work should 
be moderate, and so conducted as not to inter- 
fere with digestion. If taken on a journey, he 
should be only walked for the first two miles. 
His corn should be made wet, and his hay (which 
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must be of the best quality, and not exceed 
eight pounds in twenty-four hours, divided into 
three portions at least) should be dipped in 
water. ~When costive he should be relieved by 
clysters and bran mashes. ‘This subject has 
been noticed, at some length, in the first volume, 
particularly in the last edition. (See Chronic 
Cough and Broken Wind. 
EXprecrorRaNtT Batts. 
Gum ammoniacum....... 2 to 4 dr. 
Powdered squill......... 1 to 2 dr. 
Castile soap 4.4240 ..40.50 8 drt 
Oil of anise-seed ...,....30 drops. 
GRIER TSE PA eS 641 de. 
Syr up enous to form the ball. 
Denver: 
Garlic britised 2.4.0.3) ...°4 0%: 
Boiling vinegars... 23... 12 on. 
Macerate near the fire three or four hours, 
then press out the fiuid part, and mix with it 
six ounces of honey. ‘This is sufficient for two 
doses, and may be given morning and evening. 
It cannot, perhaps, be too often repeated that, 
unless the horse’s diet is carefully attended to, 
medicine will avail but little, either in chronic 
cough or imperfect wind. 
EXTRACT SATURN. See Goulard, 
EYE-WATER, or CoLtyrivm.. 
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No. 1. Super-acetate of lead ( (sugar av. 

of lead). “ 
Vinegar, .cus dr «digas sy tal2to tog 
Ole Waters. Ji Wil su pjviaiahs apa e LAORs 

Mix. 

No,. 2. Sulphate of Zimgist.e+ouds fe 4aedr. 
Diluted Sulphuric acid .... 4dr. 
Wateris...ss datem canbe pm 

No. 3. Super-acetate of lead ...... 3 dr. 
Sulphate of zine 60.4% 0046s 4scrup. 
Water xy... .aildaietee iret 

Mix and strain through blotting paper. 

In severe attacks of inflammation of the eye, it 
is often in so irritable a state as to admit only of 
the application of warm water, or milk and water; 
then either of the above eye-waters, at first di- 
— luted with an equal quantity of warm water, may 
be used; and when the inflammation has abated, 
they may be made rather stronger, and applied 
cold. . Should the above formule be found in- 
effectual, let one, two, or three ounces of tinc-. 
ture of opium be added, or a larger proportion 
of vinegar to No. 1. than is directed. The. 
vinous tincture of opium (vinum opi), undiluted, 
has often done good, applied by means of a 
small camel hair pencil brush, or squeezed into 
the inner corner of the eye, by means of a small 
bit of clean spunge. A solution of the extract of 
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belladonna, in white wine, or diluted spirit, may 
also be tried. (See vol. i. and the Veterinary 
Dictionary, article Eye.) 

FEBRIFUGE. A term given to medicines 
that moderate or lessen the violence of fever. 
FEBRIFUGE oR Fever Batts. 

No. 1... Emetic tartar +<.: ..3 6 14. to 2 dr, 

TR eo sitet Ev sear ie ho bac, A OZe 

Liquorice powder .... 3 dr. 

Syrup enough to form the ball. 

Nos 2... Antimenial powder . «0 s«tss ae, 91 OF. 
Precipitated sulphuret of antimony + dr. 
TT. ane er er ee Sere Sg NER fF A 
LAGHOPICe POWGEL nna.» srian0 Sins Kain? Lie 
Treacle enough to form the mass. 

sd NOrs he, CAMPNOI 6. sat sikaiccind oinny L.A ee, 

Nes cbt sicinore « uttae, alits 10.120. 
Antimonial POW SE ocunu ae 2 Gye 
Flour and treacle or syrup enough to form 
the ball. 

Kither of the above balls are to be given 

- morning and evening, and their operation as- 

sisted by good dressing, warm water, and 

mashes. It should never be forgotten, that 

copious bleeding, at the commencement of fever, 

is the essential remedy, and that no medicine, 

or mode of treatment, will avail without it. — 

Opening medicine or clysters are generally re- 

quired also, 
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FENNEL. The seeds of sweet fennel are 
in some degree stomachic and carminative, in 
doses from one to two ounces. The essential 
oil they afford possesses the same quality in a 
stronger degree. 

The dose is from half a dram to one dram. 

FENUGREEK. The seeds only of this 
plant are employed for medicinal purposes: by 
reason of their mucilaginous quality, they are 
used in making poultices, and sometimes in 
emollient glysters. J*arriers often give them 
internally, with what view I cannot pretend to 
say; since they do not appear to be adapted to 
the cure of any complaint. ‘They are eaten 
in the Levant, and considered stomachic. The 
powdered fenugreek, sold in the shops, contains 
a large proportion (generally one-half) of pea 
meal. It is supposed to promote condition, 
especially among waggoners, and the servants 
of large horse proprietors. 

FERN. The root of male fern was formerly 
considered as a remedy for worms, particularly 
the tape-worm: it seems now, however, to have 
got into disrepute. I have never heard of its 
being tried in horses, nor does it seem to de- 
serve our attention. 

FERRUM. See Iron. 

FIGS. Mr. Taplin, who some time ago 
wrote so much about “ Farriery,” recommends 
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figs and liquorice in his pectoral drinks for in- 
flammation of the lungs ! a disease that requires 
the most powerful remedies. Figs certainly do 
not possess any medical qualities worth notice. 

FIRING. A severe operation often per- 
‘formed on the horse, and on some occasions 
highly useful. It consists in the application of 
a red-hot iron to the skin, so as to burn without 
penetrating through it. The violent inflamma- 
tion this occasions, rouses the absorbent vessels 
into action, by which callous or even bony 
swellings are sometimes dispersed. The dis- 
eases in which it is most efficacious are spavins, 
ring-bones, old callous swellings about the back 
sinews, in consequence of strains and windgalls. 
Firing is supposed to brace the skin, and cause 
it to act as a bandage on the subjacent parts. A 
blister is often applied to the part immediately 
after firing, or on the following day, to render 
it more aifebtual. It is necessary to observe 
that the milder remedies should always be tried 
before this severe operation is had recourse to. 
Firing has been absurdly recommended for the 
purposes of strengthening the back sinews and 
hocks of colts, to prevent strains, and what is 
termed breaking-down. (See vol. iv. where 
there is a plate to show the method of throwing a 
horse down, and securing him for the operation, 
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and another representing the instruments em- 
ployed.) 

It has been asserted, that when firing is 
employed for cld callous swellings of the back — 
sinews, the swelling should be previously re- 
duced by blistering ; that firing would then pre- 
vent any return of the complaint; whereas if 
the firing were performed in the first place, it 
would tend to fix the swelling, and render it 
incurable. I do not believe there is any ground 
for this opinion. It is certain, however, that 
when a part is in astate of inflammation, which 
is indicated by its being hotter and more tender 
than other parts, firing will do harm. The 
inflammation should be first removed by the 
frequent application of some cooling lotion, such 
as diluted vinegar, in which a little sugar of 
lead has been dissolved. 

The hot iron is the most effectual remedy for 
those ulcers of the skin which depend upon 
farcy or glanders. It is employed also to re- 
- move that swelling of the roof of the mouth next 
the upper front teeth, which is named lampas. 
The propriety of its application in this last case 
is questionable. (See vol. i. Lampas.) 

FIXED AIRS. (See Carbonic Acid Air.) 

FIXED ALKALI. (See Alkali.) | 

FLAG, or Yellow Water-Flag. The juice 
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of this plant, which grows plentifully near ri- 
vers, is a strong purgative in the human system, 
but has not been tried in the horse. 

FLAX SEED. (See Linseed.) 

FLIES, SPANISH. (See Cantharides.) 

FLOWER OF SULPHUR, or Brimstone. 
This is much used by farriers as an ingredient 
in alterative medicine. It is procured from the 
impure brimstone or sulphur, which is found in 
the neighbourhood of volcanoes, by sublimation, 
and is therefore named in the Loagon Dispen- 
satory SUBLIMED SULPHUR. 

Flower of Sulphur is not perfectly pure how- 
ever; it stillretains a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid and other impurities, which may be carried 
off by washing; it then forms the milk of. sul- 
phur, or washed sulphur, of the shops. 

Flower of Sulphur is sufficiently pure for ve- 
terinary purposes, and is generally given in the 
dose of one ounce: it is commonly joined with 
nitre and antimony, or nitre and’ resin; and is 
then thought to improve the coat and general 
condition of the horse, or remove swellings of 
the heels, and surfeit. I have given sulphur in 
a variety of doses; but the only effect I could 
perceive was that of a mild laxative, and that 
did not take place until four ounces were given 
ata dose. It made no alteration in the coat or 
skin, though the patients were hide-bound, and 
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had rough dry coats. From the observations I 
made on this occasion, I do not conceive that 
sulphur is of much use as an internal remedy in 
the horse, or that it possesses any diaphoretic 
power. As a topical application in mange, it 
is certainly very efficacious, particularly if mixed 
with other remedies. (See article Mange, 
vol. i.) 

Sulphur is very serviceable to young dogs, 
when they have any appearance of plethora or 
cutaneous disease, generally acting as a mild 
laxative: it may be given to them in milk, from 
one tea-spoonful to two or three. 

A few years ago, M. Collaine, Professor of 
the Royal Veterinary School of Milan, pub- 
lished an account of some successful experiments 
he made on glandérs. The medicine he em- 
ployed was sulphur, beginning with a dose of 
four ounces, and increasing it gradually until he 
gave two pounds daily, mixed into an electuary 
with honey. A dose of six ounces caused purg- 
ing; ten or twelve ounces griping pains and 
purging. Six ounces ofsulphur vivum were then 
given, which produced a similar effect, and 
some of the horses became so exceedingly weak 
that they lay down, and were unable to rise for 
three or four days. When they recovered a 
little from these alarming symptoms, he found 
the discharge from the nostrils much lessened, © 
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as well as the swelling under the jaws. In some, 
the disease entirely disappeared, but after a few 
days returned, and was not permanently cured 
till it had fluctuated in this way several times. 
After they had got over the effect of the sulphur, 
on giving it again, he found that a dose even of 
twelve ounces produced no effect ; he therefore 
increased it to eighteen ounces, and from that 
to twenty-four ounces; but it no longer caused 
either purging or griping. Having continued 
the use of the medicine in this large dose for 
some time, and finding the disease to remain 
stationary in some of the horses, he disconti- 
nued it for eight or ten days, in order to restore 
the susceptibility of the animal to the action of 
sulphur. On recommencing the treatment, he 
joined to six ounces of sulphur an equal quan- 
tity of antimony, which produced a considerable 
effect for about fifteen days, when it became in- 
active: he then gave from twelve to fifteen 
ounces of sulphur, with six ounces of liver of 
antimony, and in less than fifteen days all the 
horses that had not a very severe local affection 
were perfectly free from the disease. Similar 
trials have been made in France since M. Col- 
laine’s Report appeared, but the result was very 
different. According to M. Dupuy, in his 
work on Glanders (Traité de l Affection Tuber- 
culeuse, vulgairement appellée MorvE, §¢.), lately 
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published, sulphur has been fairly tried at the 
Veterinary School of Alfort, near Paris, and has 
not succeeded in any one instance: in large 
doses it causes very distressing symptoms, viz. 
colic, purging, and great debility. It is pro- 
bable this may sometimes cause a temporary 
cessation of the discharge from the nostrils, and 
as M. Collaine has not published any thing 
further on the subject, he is probably become 
less sanguine in his expectations of curing the 
glanders, and, with almost all other practitioners, 
considers it as an incurable disease. He ob- 
serves in his Report, that sulphur vivum (sowfre 
brut) produced a greater effect than flowers of 
sulphur; and I am inclined to believe that sul- 
phur vivum, when finely powdered and sifted 
through a fine sieve, will do just as well, if not 
better, for mange ointment or liniment, than 
the flower of sulphur, which is more expensive. 
When flower of sulphur is given internally, for 
mange or other cutaneous diseases, it should ‘be 
joined with levigated antimony, or tartarized 
antimony, as in the formula under the head Al- 
teratives, or with a small proportion of calomel, 
as in the following formula: . 

Flower of sulphur........ 1 to 2 oz. 

Tartarized antimony...... 1 to 2 dr. 

Calomebis aw auth.) aebhwenitiog, 

Mix, One dose to he given daily, 
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~ FLOWERS OF BENJAMIN. These are 
procured from gum Benjamin, or Benzoin, by 
sublimation. ‘They are of a beautiful white co- 
Jour, very fragrant, and extremely light. In 
human medicine they are employed as a remedy 
for coughs and other pectoral complaints; but 
they are scarcely ever used in veterinary prac- 
tice: a sufficient dose for a horse would be very 
expensive, and it is probable that gum Benja- 
min would answer every purpose than can be 
obtained from the flowers. (See Benjamin, or 
Benzoin Gum.) 

FLOWERS, OR OXIDE OF ZINC. 
. These also are obtained by sublimation from 
the metal named zinc. The medicine is said to 
possess a considerable tonic power. It has not, 
however, been given to horses, nor is it proba- 
ble that it would be found an useful medicine; 
since white vitriol (sulphate of xinc), a more 
active preparation of the same metal, has been 
given to the amount of eight ounces end more, 
without producing any-sensible effect; but it is 
said that in sinall doses, from two drams to half 
an ounce, white vitriol discovers a tonic qua- 
lity. But this preparation as well as the other 
mineral tonics, such as salt of steel (sulphate of 
iron), and especially arsenic and sulphate of 
copper (blue vitriol), should be employed with 
caution; and not inconsiderately, in making 
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experiments with large doses, which, though 
not followed immediately by ill consequences, 
probably injures the stomach in a considerable 
degree. The horse that took the white vitriol 
in so large a dose did not appear to suffer 
from it, except from irritation in the bladder ; 
but two or three days after six ounces of blue 
vitriol were given, which acted as a caustic on 
the stomach, and produced an inflammation, 
attended with violent pain, which soon de- 
stroyed him. A short time since I examined 
the stomach of a glandered horse that had been 
taking blue vitriol and solution of arsenic, and — 
found the stomach much injured, though it was 
not indicated by any particular symptoms dur- 
ing the animal’s life. He appeared to be in good 
health at the time he was shot; had fed well, 
and wasin good spirits. (See Tonics.) 

Should any one be inclined to try the flower 
of zinc, they may safely begin, I think, with 
the dose of two drams, or half an ounce, and 
gradually increase it until some effect is ob- 
served. ‘The diseases to which it is adapted are 
those arising from debility. 

FOMENTATIONS. This term is applied 
to various kinds of detoctions, or medicated li- 
quids, which are employed externally to bathe — 
or foment any inflamed or painful part, or to 
improve the condition of wounds when they are 
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very irritable, and discharge unhealthy offen- 
sive matter, approaching to a state of gangrene 
or mortification. lTomentations are therefore 
divided into the following kinds, viz. emollient 
-and anodyne. 


Emoiiient FOMENTATION. 
No. 1. (See Emollients.) 
~ Boil marshmallows in water for some time, 
then strain off the liquor, and bathe the af- 
fected parts with it while warm. 


ANODYNE FOMENTATION. 


No. 1. White poppy heads broken, two dozen. 
Hemlock, two handsful. 
Boil for two hours gently in six quarts of 
water. 
No. 2. Wormwood dried, and camo- i 
mile flowers, of each oe 
pi opal arg eer ture ard Soke Roe eee a 3 07. 
THY CAVES cos cess ae Me. 2 2 Cn 
Boil them for one hour in a gallon of water. 
— Remark.—The efficacy of a fomentation de- 
pends on its being properly applied: I have there- 
fore to observe, that the liquid should be only 
as hot as the part can bear without pain. Large 
flannel cloths are to be dipped into the fomen- 
tation, then lightly wrung out, and spread over 
the affected part; by the time this gets a little 
cool, another cloth should be got ready, and 
I 
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applied in the same manner: this operation 
ought to be continued for half an hour at least, 
and repeated three or four times a day. ‘The 
emollient fomentation is adapted to inflamed 
swellings, from whatever cause they may arise ; 
and when it cannot be procured, warm water 
alone will be found an useful substitute. The 
anodyne fomentation, No.1, is of great service 
in wounds or swellings which are accompanied 
with great pain and irritability: it tends to cor- 
rect putridity and gangrene, in larger wounds 
of the lacerated kind, where the matter is thin, 
ill-coloured, and offensive; but in such cases 
the assistance of internal remedies cannot be 
dispensed with. (See vol. i.) 

It is probable that warm water is as good an 
emollient fomentation as can be employed, if 
used assiduously, and at a proper temperature, 
which should be regulated by the state or irrita- 
bility of the part to which it is applied. In 
inflammation of the eye, for example, it should 
not be above 98, or blood heat: in inflamed | 
and painful swellings it should seldom exceed 
100. In strain of the back sinew, vinegar, 
either alone or diluted, is a good fomentation ; 
and as the injury is rather deeply seated, and 
not in the skin, the fomentation may be applied 
rather hotter. 

When fomentations are employed for inflam- 
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mation of the bowels, they should be still hot- 
ter, so hot that the hand cannot be dipped into 
it without pain. ‘The best mode of applying it 
is by means of a long piece of woollen-cloth, 
with the two ends joined, that it may be wrung 
out of the hot fomentation, by placing a stick 
through each end; for the liquor makes the 
cloth too hot to be handled and wrung out 
without this contrivance. When thus applied, 
it may be considered as a steam fomentation, 
and will be found very beneficial. Two men, 
one on each side the horse, are required to ap- 
ply this fomentation effectually. In some cases, 
where the swelling or injury is not extensive, 
the fomentation may be applied with a large 
sponge, in others by a thick woollen cloth, such 
as an old rug or blanket. 

FOXGLOVE. A poisonous plant, which 
grows plentifully in this country, chiefly in ele- 
vated dry situations. ‘The leaves were formerly 
employed as an application to ulcers and scro- 
phulous tumours; but from its deleterious qua- 
lity, was seldom used as an internal remedy. 
Foxglove is now found to possess a remarkable 
power of diminishing the frequency of the pulse, 
therefore it will probably be found a valuable 
medicine in those internal inflammations which 
so frequently occur in horses; their most dan- 

| 12 
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gerous fevers depend on this cause; and when 
the inflammation attacks an important part, 
such as the lungs or bowels, it generally termi- 
nates fatally, unless the most powerful remedies 
are employed at an early period. Foxglove, on 
these occasions, would perhaps greatly assist 
the other remedies, particularly in inflammation 
of the lungs. It has been lately introduced into 
veterinary practice, but was not attended with 
the expected success. The complaints in which 
it has been chiefly employed, are chronic cough 
or imperfect wind and swelling of the legs ; but 
it does not appear to do much good. I have: 
several times given it by way of experiment ; 
and though I cannot say in what particular 
cases it will be found curative, yet I am of 
opinion, from the observations I then made, 
that it will be found, under proper management, , 
a valuable remedy in those fevers which depend! 
on internal inflammation, as also in catarrh,, 
when the inflammatory symptoms are consider-, 
able. I believe no one will dispute, that if we: 
can find a method of diminishing inflammatory) 
action in the internal organs, without depriving: 
the system of so great a quantity of the vital’ 
fluid as is found absolutely necessary on such) 
occasions, it will be an invaluable discovery.. 
No medicine appears better. adapted to this pur-) 
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pose than foxglove ; and it is to be hoped that 
its virtues will soon be thoroughly investigated. 

Foxglove is an active medicine in the horse, 
and cannot be given with perfect safety in larger 
doses than half a dram; but this must be gra- 
dually increased, until some effect is perceived : 
the horse, however, must be-carefully watched, 
that the effect may be seen; for if too much be 
given, the stomach is sometimes materialiy in- 
jured. The most frequent effect of Foxglove 
is to take off the appetite, and that effect when 
it has been given in a full dose, generally conti- 
nues two or three days; it should therefore be 
given with caution.* 


* Whatever may be the virtues of Foxglove, it can be of 
no use inany kind of fever whatever. The fevers of horses 
are cases of internal inflammation, and can only be cured 
by one remedy, that is, bleeding until the animal becomes 
faint, It is necessary generally to take off two gallons of 
blood, seldom less than six quarts: and unless this is done, 
no remedies will avail. Medicine is of very subordinate use 
in fever. No apprehension need be entertained of the de~ 
bility or faintness, which follows plentiful bleeding, being 
injurious. If the horse drops down from faintness there is 
no danger. One plentiful bleeding is not always sufficient ; 
a second, a third, or evena fourth, may be necessary. Horses 
are sometimes relieved by less copious bleeding and medi- 
cine; but in a way that enly serves to protract the fatal 
termination, One copious bleeding until the animal faints 
sometimes completely subdues the disorder, and renders 
every other remedy unnecessary. 
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FRANKINCENSE. A resinous substance, 
similar to yellow resin, as to its medical quali- 
ties. 

FUMIGATIONS. These consist of sub-~ 
stances which emit fumes or vapours by the ap- 
plication of heat, or other means. They are 
generally employed to destroy “contagion ; and 
though the fumigations recommended in books 
of farriery, as well as those in common use, 
are inadequate to that purpose, yet there are 
certainly some which may be productive of great 
advantage. umigations are employed to pre- 
vent the spreading of epidemic distempers, or 
to destroy the contagion of glanders ; for which 
purpose I cannot, from experience, recommend 
any thing; though the nitrous fumigation of 
Dr. C. Smith, or the following, may be tried. 
‘When a stable is contaminated with glanders, 
the only means I can recommend with confi- 
dence are, in the first place, to remove every 
particle of litter, hay, dust, &c. from the stable; 
as well as the pail, collar, and every thing 
which belonged to or was used for the infected 
horse... The rack, manger, and every thing on 
which the glandered horse could possibly have 
rubbed his nose, are then to be well scraped, 
and afterwards washed with hot water and soft 
soap. ae 
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After this has been done, the manger, &c. 
should be well washed with water; for should 
any soap remain, it might leave a bad smell in 
the stable. ‘The floor or pavement of the stall 
is also to be carefully washed and swept. After 
this the whole is to be white-washed with whit- 
ing or slaked lime, and a solution of glue. 
Before any sound horses are admitted into the 
stable, the following fumigation may be em- 
ployed ; the number of pans in which the ma- 
terials are placed being adapted to the size of 
the stable. 

Take of common salt, eight ounces. 

Manganese, powdered, six ounces. 
_ Let these be well mixed, and placed in an 
earthen dish; then pour on the mixture, gra- 
_ dually, of sulphuric acid, four ounces. As soon 
as the latter is added, the operator should 
leave the stable, shutting both the door and 
the windows. The fumes which arise from this 
mixture are highly injurious to the lungs, and 
must be carefully avoided; therefore this fumi- 
gation can only be performed in an empty stable. 
During the whole day the stable-door and 
wibalates are to be kept shut; but at night they 
may be thrown open, that there may be no 
danger in entering the stable the next morning. 
I Pe this to be the only efficacious fithiga- 
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tion, having found that when glanderous mat- 
ter is exposed to it a short time, it is rendered 
perfectly harmless. The fumes which are ge- 
nerated by pouring oil of vitriol, or vitriolic 
acid, on powdered nitre, are said to be very 
effectual in destroying human contagion; how 
far it may be serviceable in veterinary practice, 
remains to be ascertained; but as the fevers of 
horses do not appear to be infectious, there is: 
no great probability of its proving useful. The 
term fumigation is applied by French Veterinary 
writers to the vapour arising from boiled herbs, 
or bran and hot water. : | 

GALANGAL, the root. This is a warm 
stomachic bitter, calculated to’ remove indiges- 
tion and flatulency, and to promote the appetite. 

The dose is about half an ounce. , 

GALBANUM. A gum resin; similar in’ 
its medical qualities to gum ammoniacum, but 
inferior in efficacy. 

The dose is about three drams. 

GALLS. An excrescence from the oak sees 
produced by the puncture of an insect. Gadlls 
are powerfully astringent, but not often em- 
ployed internally; they may however prove 
useful, in conjunction with other remedies, in 
suppressing obstinate diarrhoea. 

The dose from two drams to four. 
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GALVANISM. It has been discovered 
within these few years, that an effect somewhat 
like electricity may be produced on the body by 
the application of different metals in a certain 
way; and that a short time after death, the 
muscles may be excited to action by the same 
means, producing the most curious pheenomena. 
From the name of its discoverer, Galvani, 
it is termed Galvanism. It has lately been em-_ 
ployed for the cure of certain diseases, and, it 
is said, with considerable success; therefore it 
may be worth a trial in those disorders of the 
horse for which at present we have no remedy ; 
such as lock-jaw, gutta-serena, and other dis- 
eases of the eye. (See Wilkinson’s Elements 
of Galvanism.) 

GAMBOGE. A yellow resinous substance, 
which in. the human system acts as a violent 
purgative ; sometimes as an emetic also, even 
in small doses. In the horse it is not much 
employed, I believe scarcely ever; but I have 
found it to be an useful medicine in worm cases, 
facilitating the operation of Cape aloes, and in- 
creasing ren purgative quality. 

The dose three or four drams, or two ustag 
with three of aloes. 

GARLIC. This is often employed by far- 
riers as a remedy for coughs and thickness of 
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wind ; and I believe that in coughs of the chro- 
nic inl it has sometimes been found efficacious. 

The dose is from one to two ounces. 

The cloves are separated and pounded ina 
mortar until they form a sort of paste, which 
is formed into balls with licorice powder : some- 
times they are boiled in milk, and given in the 
form of a drench. 

GENTIAN, the root. <A strong and very 
pure bitter, well calculated to remove weakness 
of the stomach and indigestion. It generally 
requires to be joined with stimulants; such as 
ginger, cassia, myrrh, cascarilla, &c.; and 
when any acidity is suspected to exist in the 
stomach, a small quantity of soda is an useful 
addition. Gentian is the basis of that famous 
horse powder termed diapenté. Gentian root 
sometimes becomes rotten and useless: the pur- 
chaser should therefore examine before he buys, 
and choose such parts as are sound, rather 
tough, and extremely bitter. It is to be feared 
that the powdered gentian of the shops is not so 
- good as it should be; and it is to be lamented 
that druggists in general think any thing good 
enough for horses. 

The dose of pure gentian is from two to three 
drams. (See Pharm. article Tonics and Sto- 
machics. ) 
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GERMANDER. A low shrubby plant, 
bitter and somewhat astringent; but not suffi- 
ciently strong for veterinary purposes. 

GINGER. A root brought from China, and 
the East and West Indies. 

There are two sorts kept in the shops; the 
black, and the white ginger: the latter 1s 
stronger, and preferred for culinary purposes, 
on account of its more pleasant flavour, but the 
former is considered cheaper, easily powdered, 
and more frequently used as a horse medicine. 

I consider ginger as the most useful stimulant 
in the veterinary materia medica: when joined 
with aromatics, caraway seed, aniseseed, cum- 
min seed, &c., or their essential oils, it forms 
an efficacious cordial, and with emetic tartar 
and opium an excellent diaphoretic, for giving 
gloss to the coat, and relaxing the skin. Joined 
with bitters, it makes a good stomachic; with 
squills an expectorant, often relieving obstinate 
coughs. 

Ginger is extremely beneficial ‘n weakness 
and flatulency of the stomach; and assisted by 
other remedies, such as oil of juniper, or cam- 
phor, it seldom fails of curing the flatulent colic, 
or gripes. (See Carminatives.) 

The dose is from one dram and a half to three 
or four drams. 
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It should be recently powdered when used ; 
but in a well-stopped bottle the powder may be 
kept a considerable time without losing its, 
strength. | 

GINSENG. A moderately warm aromatic 
root, highly esteemed by the Chinese, but in 
this country scarcely ever employed. | 

GLAUBER’S SALT, or Sulphate of Soda. 
This neutral salt is composed: of the sulphuric 
acid and soda, or the mineral alkali which is 
now termed soda in the London Pharmacopeeia. 
In the human subject it is an efficacious purga- 
tive; but in the horse extremely inconvenient, 
on account of the large quantity required to 
produce a laxative effect. | 

The dose is from half a pound to a pound. 

GLYSTER. (See Clyster.) 

GOLDEN SULPHUR OF ANTIMO- 
NY, ‘now named Precipitated Sulphuret of 
Antimony, and is said to increase the febrifuge 
power of antimonial powder. (See Febrifuge.) 
This preparation of antimony is scarcely known 
to farriers; and -I believe seidom used by vete- 
rinarians. It may be found useful, however, in 
obstinate diseases of the skin, either alone or 
joined with mercurials, such as calomel, or sub- 
limate, muriate of quicksilver. 

The dose is from one dram to two: perhaps 
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even more may be given with advantage; but 
it is adviseable to begin with a small dose. 

GOULARD’S EXTRACT, now named 
Liquid Subacetate of Lead. (See Acetate of 
Lead, and Lead.) Extract of saturn, or lead. 
This is made from litharge and vinegar, by 
simmering them together over a gentle fire, until 
the vinegar has dissolved as much as it is capa- 
ble of. Goulard, therefore, is nothing more 
than a solution of litharge in vinegar. It isa 
very useful application in cases of external in- 
flammation, and may be used either as a lotion 
or in the form of poultice. Goulard lotion is 
made by mixing half an ounce of the extract to 
a pint of rain or river water: some add to this 
a little camphorated spirit, or some distilled 
vinegar; but when the lotion is intended for 
the eyes, there must be a much larger propor- 
tion of water, not less than a quart, and the 
lotion should be filtered. 

Goulard poultice is made by mixing as much 
of the lotion, with bran, linseed, meal, or any 
proper materials for poultice, as will give them a 
proper consistence. (See Poultices and Lotions.) 

Goulard is never used undiluted, nor is it 
given internally. 

GRAINS OF PARADISE. A warm sti- 
mulating seed, often used by farriers, in the 
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diseases of horned cattle, as a cordial; and 
where medicines of that kind are required, it is 
certainly very proper: but it is necessary to 
consider the case well before this medicine is 
employed; for if the complaint be of an in- 
flammatory nature, Grains of Paradise, being 
a powerful stimulant, may do much injury. 

The dose is from three to six drams, or one 
ounce. — 
~ GROUND IVY was formerly considered as 
an excellent remedy in pulmonary complaints ; 
but it is now disregarded by medical practi- 
tioners, and is certainly useless in veterinary 
practice. 

GRUEL is an useful drink for horses on 
many occasions, and when made carefully, or 
sweetened with sugar or treacle, and sometimes 
seasoned with salt, they will often drink it, and 
save the trouble of drenching. It Is a good 
vehicle for such medicines as are of a stimulating 
or acrimonious nature, such as oil of turpen- 
tine. Gruel is made either with oatmeal or 
grotts, barley meal or pearl barley, fine wheat 
flour or arrow root: it may be made also with 
sago, salep or tapioca; either of these is to be 
boiled in water, and for some purposes in milk 
or broth. 

Gruel is often made merely by stirring some 
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oatmeal into warm water, but it is better when 
boiled; and when grotts or pearl barley are 
employed, it should be boiled a short time, and 
the first water thrown away; the grucl will then 
be free from an unpleasant taste which these 
substances contract by keeping: when they are 
first crushed or bruised the gruel is richer, and 
more expeditiously made. Gruel is an useful 
restorative for weak or convalescent horses, be- 
ing very nutritious and easy of digestion: per- 
haps nothing is more nutritious than wheat flour 
gruel made with milk and sweetened with sugar. 
In India it is a common practice to give horses 
strong broths, thickened with grain or flour, 
and seasoned with pepper or other spices, when 
they work hard, or as a restorative cordial. 
Infusion of malt makes a good nutritive drink for 
horses; but good sweet grotts make an excellent 
eruel, Oatmeal is sometimes musty, and gruel 
made with it has often some degree of bitterness. 
When gruel is given as a cordial restorative after 
hard work, a little beer and ginger may, on 
some occasions, be added. Horses that are ex- 
hausted by long fasting and fatigue, are soon 
recruited by taking such gruel. Horses are 
very nice in their drinking, therefore the gruel 
should be made in a clean saucepan, free from 
the smell of meat, smoke, or fat. For some 
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purposes, or where it is inconvenient to boil 
the gruel, a little oat, barley, or wheat meal, 
may be stirred into warm or cold water. | 

GUAIACUM. The wood and resin. The 
former is sometimes employed in human medi- 
cine, as an ingredient in alterative decoctions, 
but never in veterinary practice. The resin, 
commonly called gum guaiacum, is sometimes 
used as an alterative. JF arriers employ it also 
in what they suppose to be rheumatic lameness; 
but without any advantage, I believe. Rheu- 
matism seldom attacks horses: when it does 
occur, purgatives, with moderate exercise, are 
the best remedies. 

The dose of gum guaiacum is from half an 
ounce to six drams. 

There is a volatile tincture of guaiacum sold 
in the shops, which seems better adapted to 
rheumatic complaints than the gum alone; but 
its use should be preceded by a purgative. 

The dose is one ounce. 

GUINEA PEPPER. (See Cayenne Pep- 
per.) | 

GUM. There are various kinds of gum, 
which may be distinguished by their solubility 
in water, and by forming therewith a mucilage. 
The principal are; gum arabic, gum dragant, 
and India gum. The first two are the best. 
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Gum dissolved in water makes useful drinks in 
inflammatory complaints of the bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, and lungs. 

GUM RESIN. A natural mixture of 2 gum, 
and resin. 

HARTSHORN. The horns of stags were 
formerly supposed to possess peculiar qualities ; 
but upon a chemical analysis they are found to 
be very similar to bone, which is now substi- . 
tued for it upon all occasions; on boiling they 
yield a great deal of jelly, which is more readily 
extracted when they are crushed or cut into 
shavings: by distillation they yield ammonia 
and animal oil. | | 

Hartsuorn. Spirit and Salt of. (See Am- 
monia.) 

HAY. Clover and the coarser kinds of hay 
are said to be best adapted to draft-horses, and 

such as are employed in slow but laborious ex- 
—ercise; while saddle-horses are thought to do 
better with the finer kinds of hay. I believe, 
however, the former is most nutritious; and if 
the quantity allowed is suited to the horse’s em- 
ployment, it may be given to every kind of 
horse with advantage. (See vol. i. Feeding.) 

HELLEBORE, white and black. The root 
of this plant, particularly the white hellebore, 
is extremely acrimonious; for if wounded while 
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fresh, it emits a juice capable of blistering the 
skin. 

Powdered white hellebore is often employed 
as an ingredient in blisters. It is used also in 
ointments for the mange, and other cutaneous 
diseases. A decoction of white hellebore is 
often employed for the same purpose; but other 
medicines are generally added to it; as sulphur 
vivum, turpentine, white vitriol, or alum. Hel- 
lebore has been tried as an internal remedy in 
the horse; but its effect was so violent, even in 
the small dose of half a dram, that it is now 
considered a very dangerous medicine.* 


* Lhave lately had an opportunity of trying the effect 
of white hellebore, and did not find it so violent or so dange- 
rous as it was said to be after an experiment made at the 
Veterinary College. To a glandered horse we gave half an 
ounce of the powder of white hellebore, expecting it would 
destroy him; but it produced no effect: an ounce was then 
given, which caused an appearance of sickness, and a co- 
pious discharge of saliva from the mouth. It was given af- 
terwards to several horses ; and we uniformly found that in 
the dose of halfan ounce given daily, it produced the effect 
we have just described. Insome, the first dose caused an 
appearance of sickness and salivation; others took several 
doses before any effect was observed. It was given daily in 
a case of farcy, in the dose of half an ounce, and the horse 
got well: no other remedy was employed, except blisters : 
in none of the experiments did it cause any dangerous 
symptoms, but it certainly caused a very painful sensation 
in the stomach, (See Cathartics, remarks on.) 
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Brack Hetirpore is never used in horse 
medicine. . 

HEMLOCK. A strong narcotic; but on 
many occasions an useful medicine, possessing, 
like opium, an anodyne quality, but not so cer- 
tain in its effect. It is said, however, not to 
produce costiveness, like opium; and as far as 
I have been able to judge, this observation holds 
good with respect to the horse. The complaint 
in which it has been chiefly employed in veteri- 
nary practice, is obstinate cough, depending 
upon irritability. 

The leaves are to be carefully dried and pow- 
dered. The powder must be kept in a well- 
stopped bottle, from which the light should be 
excluded. tae 

- ‘The dose is about a dram; but it may be 
gradually increased to a much larger quantity. 

There is an extract made from hemlock, 
which, when prepared, is a very convenient 
form, and not less efficacious than the powder. 

The dose is about a dram; but this also may 
be gradually augmented to a considerable quan- 
tity. . 
A decoction of green hemlock is said to be an 
useful fomentation in painful wounds and tu- 
mours. Since writing the above, I gave about 
half a pound of green hemlock to a young ass ; 
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he eat it readily, but it did not produce any 
sensible effect. It has been said that goats eat 
hemlock, and are nourished by it. 

 HENBANE, Hyosciamus. This plant also 
is a powerful narcotic, and free from the con- 
stipating effect of opium. It. has not hitherto 
been used in veterinary medicine. 

The seeds are said to be the most powerful 
part of the plant ;. but the powdered leaves and 
the extract are more commonly employed in 
human medicine. 

HEPATIC ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

HIERA PICRA. A warm stomachic purga- 
tive, composed of aloes, three or four parts, 
canella one part. A somewhat similar compo- 
sition has been admitted into the London dis- 
pensatory, under the name of compound powder 
of aloes, but in this gum guaiacum and aro- 
matic powder are ingredients. 

ALOCS ss 67 as os ies bwtae ea: Ld des 
Gum guaiacum. ........ 1 oz 
Aromatic powder ....... 4. oz. — Mix. 

HOG’S LARD. An article of some import- 
ance in veterinary surgery, being the basis of 
almost every ointment. 

Hog’s Lard possesses a laxative quality, and 
may be given to the extent of half a pound, 
melted and mixed with warm water or pepper- 
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mint water, as a substitute for castor oil, olive 
oil, or linseed oil, when neither of those can be 
procured. 

HONEY. A small quantity of honey, dis- 
solved in linseed infusion, is often used in those 
troublesome coughs which arise from irritation, 
and serves in this way as a good auxiliary to 
more important remedies. Honey is sometimes 
added to a solution of alum, as a lotion for the 
mouth, when it is inflamed and sore. 

Honey is nutritious and rather laxative, and 
may be occasionally given as a restorative mixed 
with milk or gruel made with wheat flour and 
milk. (See Gruel.) With vinegar it forms an 
oxymel, and when squills, garlic, &c. have been 
previously infused in the vinegar, it forms with 
it oxymel of squills, garlic, &c. which are con- 
sidered good medicines in chronic cough. 
Honey is a convenient substance for forming 
balls. It is sometimes used also as a basis for 
liniments or ointments (see Egyptiacum); and 
when made into a syrup with an infusion of roses, 
it forms honey of roses, which with alum forms 
an useful wash for soreness of the mouth, lampas, 
&c. (See vol. i.) 

HOOF OINTMENT. | 
No. 1. Tar and tallow, of each equal parts. 

When melted let the mixture be removed 
from the fire, and stirred until it is cold. 
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No. 2. Pitch, tar, and hog’s lard, equal parts. — 
Melt as above. 

These ointments are applied to the coronet 
and heels, when dry and cracking. | 

HOP, Humulus. A decoction of hops is a 
good stomachic, bitter and anodyne, possessing » 
a weak narcotic quality. It forms also a good 
anodyne and discutient fomentation. | 

HOREHOUND. A bitter herb, with some — 
degree of roughness or astringency. 

Horehound is rather a popular remedy for 
obstinate coughs, asthmas, and other complaints 
of the lungs, but has been very seldom em- 
ployed in veterinary practice: it may however | 
be used in chronic cough, when the usual reme- — 
dies fail, either in the form of powder, or de- — 
coction. pe 

No great precision is necessary in adjusting 
the dose; one or two ounces of the powder, or 
a quart of the decoction, may be given at once. | 

HORSE-RADISH. The root of horse- 
radish, when fresh, is a powerful stimulant. All 
its virtues may be extracted by distilling the 
root with water, or spirit; in which state it may 
be kept a long time without losing its strength. 
Horse-radish water, with a small proportion 
of spirit, is a cheap medicine in cases of flatu- 
lency and indigestion, and is the most conve- 
nient form in which it can be given ; it possesses 
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also a diuretic and diaphoretic quality. Its 
acrimony is destroyed by boiling, it is therefore 
given either as an infusion, or beaten into a mass 
_with flour as a ball. If beaten into a mass, and 
formed. into a paste, with flour of mustard and 
water, it is capable of blistering the skin. 

HYPERICUM, St. John’s Wort. An oil 
of St. John’s wort is sold by druggists, which 
appears to be olive oil coloured with verdigris, 
or the leaves of some vegetable. It is still em- 
ployed by farriers as an ingredient in strain oils, 
though not more efficacious than olive oil. 

HYSSOP. This plant has been esteemed 
as a pectoral, but it is seldom employed in mo- 
dern practice; nor as a veterinary medicine 
is if worth notice. 

INFUSIONS. Medicated liquids, made by 
pouring boiling or cold water on any vegetable 
or medicine, whose virtues it is capable of ex-~ 
tracting. When the medicinal principles of a 
vegetable are of a volatile nature, ard liable to 
evaporate by boiling, they are extracted by 
being steeped in hot or cold water. ‘The liquid 
thus obtained is termed hot or cold infusion. 
Chamomile flowers, peppermint, and other aro- 
matic herbs, are to be infused in hot water ; log- 
wood, guaiacum, and bark, require to be boiled, 
the latter a short time only, the two former much 
longer, (See Decoction.) 
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INDIAN PINK. Though the root of this 
plant is often employed for the purpose of de- 
stroying worms in the human body, yet it does 
not seem at all adapted to the same pipe a in 
the horse. 

IPECACUANA. There are few medicines 
of greater importance in medical practice than 
the root of ipecacuana: but it has so little effect! 
on the ‘horse, though given in very expensive: 
doses, that it is not likely ever to be considered! 
an article of our Materia Medica. Its prin-- 
cipal use, in human medicine, is to excite vomit-. 
ing; an effect it cannot produce in the horse: 
in the largest dose. Combined with opium, it! 
acts as a sudorific in the human body; but for 
the horse we do not know any medicine, I be-- 
lieve, that is capable of exciting senszble perspira~- 
tion or sweating, with any degree of certainty,, 
though it is easily brought on by violent exer-- 
cise, or immoderately warm clothing, and some- 
times happens spontaneously. Still, however, 
ipecacuana may promote the insensible perspira— 
tion, like emetic tartar; and opium may be an 
useful addition to it. 

A mixture of opium, ipecacuana, and vitriol-- 
ated tartar (one dram of the first two, to one: 
ounce of the last,) forms the celebrated Dover’s: 


Powder (Compound Powder of Ipecacuana),, 
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which has been recommended by a late veteri- 
nary writer.* 

IRON. This is one of the most abundant 
metallic productions of nature; its ores are 
found, in almost every part of the globe, in 
-the soil and often in the water, and as a con- 
stituent of vegetable and animal bodies. The 
preparations of iron, used in medicine, are, 
Ist, sulphate of iron, or salt of steel ; 2d, mu- 
riate of iron; 3d, subcarbonate of iron; 4th, 


* In the human body, ipecacuana is a safe and effectual 
emetic, and, in small doses, proves an excellent expectorant 
and diaphoretic ; it is said also to excite appetite, and pro- 
mote digestion, when given daily in small doses, It has 
been but little used in veterinary practice, but probably 
may be found useful in asthmatic cough. I gave one ounce 
of ipecacuana to a yonng ass, but it did not produce any 
perceptible effect. Mr. Blaine prescribes it in dysentery, 
in the dose of half an ounce, with opium, two drams; nux 
vomica one dram; red wine one quart. If Mr. Blaine ever 
made use of this composition, it is to be hoped, that no 
person will follow his example, as it is much more likely to 
produce a disease of the stomach or bowels, than cure one, 
The expence will be sufficient, probably, to prevent its being 
used, as it cannot be made for less than eight shillings the 
dose; and is directed to be given morning and evening, If 
ipecacuana is given as an expectorant. The following 
formula may be tried: 

Ipecacuana, powdered squills, of each ..... I dr. 
Gustilesbay i036. . Paks ONS i... BAL 


Powdered CaraWays.:.«Giereece vives sweiens se SOP, 
Syrup enough to form the ball; to be given morning and 
evening, 
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tartarized iron; 5th, red oxide of iron, or col- 
cothar of vitriol; 6th, rust of iron; and, 7th, 
scales of iron. They aré all considered power- 
ful tonics in the human body, but are not often 
given to horses. The dose of No. 1, is from 
1 dram to 3. No.2, 1 dram to 2 or 3. No. 3, 
2drams to 4. No.4, 3drams to 5. No. 5, 
4 drams to 6. No.6, 2drams to 4. No. 7, 
2 drams to 4, finely powered. Preparations of 
iron are generally mixed with aromatics, and 
sometimes with soda. In speaking of the me- 
tallic preparations, I think it necessary to repeat 
that great caution is required in the use of them. 
Iron is, perhaps, the most innocent, and may 
be possessed of considerable tonic power; but, 
before it is employed, let wholesome food, mo- 
derate exercise, and good grooming, have a fair 
trial. (See vol. i. 12th edition, article Stable.) 
ISINGLASS. This is said to consist of the: 
dried membranes of the sturgeon, or some fish. 
resembling it: the mode of preparation, how-. 
eyer, is kept a profound sccret. When dis-: 
solved in water it forms a strong mucilage, 
which is an useful emollient, and serves to: 
sheathe the bowels, bladder, &c. when inflamed 
or irritated. 
JALAP. In the human body, the root of 
jalap is a certain and efficacious purgative ; and 
there is scarcely a book on farriery in which it. 
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is not recommended as an ingredient in purga- 
tive balls or physic; which practice is still fol- 
lowed by farriers, who generally put two or 
three drams of jalap into every dose of physic. 
It has been tried, however, first at the Veteri- 
nary College, and was found to have no purga- 
tive effect on the horse, though given in con- 
siderably larger doses than farriers ever employ: 
but I have observed, that in a very large quan- 
tity it occasions sickness, and some degree of 
purging, though its effects in this way are by no 
means sufficient to induce any one to employ it 
as a purgative alone. 

I once gave eight ounces of jalap at one dose 
toa Marsleced cor se, that was in other respects 
healthy, and had not been taking any other 
medicine: in about six hours the horse appeared 
sick, and in pain; he refused both food and 
water; during the night he appeared to have 
had some small watery stools, several of which 
were perceived also the next day; but they 
were in very small quantity, and accompanied 
with pain. ‘The sickness continued all this 
day, and on the following he recovered. It 
is not very improbable, however, that jalap, 
in combination with alces and calomel, may 
have an useful effect. (See Cathartics, remarks 
on.) I have heard it remarked that jalap cer- 
tainly assists in the operation of aloes, and 
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that even Cape aloes, when joined with jalap, 
may be employed as a purgative. 

JAMAICA PEPPER, or Allspice. ‘This is 
a good carminative, and may be given in doses 
from half an ounce to an ounce, in flatulency of 
the stomach and bowels, and may be used also 
as an ingredient in cordial medicines. 

The following tincture is strongly recom- 
mended, by Mr. Bracy Clark, as an excellent 
remedy for the flatulent colic, gripes, or fret. 

Jamaica pepper......... 8 0Z 
Proor Spies) ee. PY) 3 pints. —Mix. 

Let the allspice be powdered, and mixed with 
the spirit; the bottle to be well-corked, and 
frequently shaken. In two or three weeks the 
tincture will be fit for use. The dose about 
half a pint diluted with water. 

JAMES’S POWDER. Though the pre- 
paration of this medicine has been hithévts kept 
secret, there is no reason to doubt its being 
composed chiefly of antimony, and nearly the 
same thing as that which is sold in the shops by 
the name of Antwmonial Powder. (See Anti- 
mony.) I can venture to assert, that, as a horse 
medicine, this is as useful and efficacious as 
James's Powder. It is said to'be an excellent 
medicine in fevers of every kind; and, though 
usually given in the small dose of a scruple, or 
half a dram, may be exhibited with perfect 
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safety and better effect in a much larger quan- 
tity. I never give less than two drams, and 
sometimes three; and I have seen even one 
ounce given at a dose without the least inconye- 
nience. It seems to act on the skin like emetic 
tartar, and promote the insensible perspiration ; 
but I do not think it so certain in its effect as 
emetic tartar: it is sometimes joined with opium, 
camphor, nitre, or ginger, according to the 
nature of the disease: with ginger it forms a 
good medicine for horses that are hide-bound ; 
but this compound is not proper in fevers, or 
any complaint arising from inflammation; and 
the fevers of horses are almost always inflam- 
matory. _ It is most commonly given with nitre, 
or with nitre and camphor; and some practi- 
tioners prefer it, as a fever medicine, to tar- 
tarized antimony (emetic tartar). It has been 
asserted that it is much improved as a dia- 
phoretic in the human subject, by the addition 
of one fourth of its weight of precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony. (See Febrifugcs.) 

JAPAN EARTH, improperly so called, be- 
ing an extract of an Indian plant. It possesses 
a considerable astrigent power, and is some- 
times found beneficial in those diarrheeas or 
loosenesses which are caused by weakness and 
relaxation of the intestines. 

It may be employed also in diabetes, or pro- 
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fuse staling, with alum, opium, ginger, or other 
remedies suited to the particular circumstances 
of the case. 

The dose is from two drams to three or four. 
(See Catechu.) 

JESUITS BARK. (See Bark.) 

JOHNSWORT. There is an oil of Johns- 
wort kept by druggists, which appears to be no- 
thing more than common oil coloured with ver- 
digris. The herb was formerly employed in 
fomentations, but is now thought unworthy of 
notice... 

JUNIPER. Many virtues have been attri- 
buted to the berries of this shrub; but without 
any foundation, except as to its diuretic and 
carminative qualities, which it certainly pos- 
sesses to a considerable degree. Juniper berries 
generally form a part of diuretic balls and 
drenches; they are recommended also in flatu- 
lency of the stomach and bowels. 

The dose is from one ounce to two ounces. 

Juniper berries are often injured by keeping ; 
becoming dry, shrivelled, or nearly rotten. The 
purchaser should choose such as are plump, 
rather heavy, and moist internally. 

An oil is obtained from juniper by distillation, 
which seems to be the part on which the virtues 
of the berry depend. Oil of juniper is an ex- 
cellent carminative and diuretic: the dose is 
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from one dram to two or three. It is generally 
highly adulterated with oil of turpentine; but 
this admixture does not injure it materially; oil 
of turpentine being very similar to it in its me- 
dical qualities, though more powerful. 

KALI. <A name which the London College 
of physicians once gave to pure vegetable alkali, 
or potash. (See Potash.) It is now named 
potash. 

KERMES MINERAL. A red powder pre- 
pared from antimony, nearly the same as the 
golden sulphur of antimony, and recommended 
as an alterative, in doses from one to two or three 
drams. (See Antimony, and Golden Sulphur 
of Antimony.) 

KINO. A resinous substance, possessing a 
strong astringent quality: a good remedy in 
diarrhoeas which depend on relaxation of the 
intestines. 

The dose is from two to four drams. 

LAC. A resin of a dark colour, deposited 
by an insect of the East Indies o1 the small - 
branches of trees. It is now employed only in 
the composition of sealing-wax and varnishes. 

LADANOUM. A resinous substance brought 
from Candia. It has been recommended as a 
pectoral medicine; but probably does not possess 
any quality of that kind, as it is now used only 
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as an ingredient in a warm stimulating plaster 
which is of no use in veterinary practice. 

LAUDANUM. A popular term for tinc- 
ture of opium. (See Opium.) 

LAVENDER. A plant whose distilled water 
and fragant oil are employed in medicine, but 
not in the veterinary practice. 

LAUREL, or Bay. The leaves of bay are 
used in fomentations, aud the berries are em- 
ployed as a stomachic. They yield an oil also 
which is used externally. (See Bay.) 

LAXATIVES. Medicines that open the 
bowels moderately, without stimulating or irri- 
tating them much, so as to increase their secre- 
tions. They consist. of castor oil, olive, or 
linseed oil, the neutral salts, such as Epsom or 
Glauber’s salt, or even common salt, and small 
doses of aloes, as in the following formula: 

Laxative Drencu. 
NosliiwCastor oilers, 828 1 pint. 
Nos 2, Sweet oil, or linseed, or rape oil 1 pint. 
No. 3. Epsom salt ....... 6 to 12 oz. 
‘Whey or gruel .... 1 quart. 
CoSOr Olly: Misia ¢ 6 to 12 oz.— Mix. 
No. 4. Powdered aloes.... 2 to $ dr. 
_ Carbonate of potash 2 dr. 
No, 8; Watere iis a¢eekee 8 Ose 
| Castor,oil ....-4.»2 8 OZ-—Mix, 
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SOan> sex epi ses hs 2 , 3 to 4dr. 
Syrup enough to form a ball. 

LEAD. Many useful preparations are made 
from this metal; among which are Goulard’s 
extract, sugar of lead, litharge, and the fol- 
Jowing :— 

Leap, Rep, or Minium. This is a red 
powder, made by keeping lead in a high degree 
of heat : it is used in the composition of plasters, 
and charges. 

Leap, WuirTr, is commonly made by ex- 
posing thin sheets of lead to the vapour of vine- 
gar, by which it is converted into a white powder. 
White lead is often employed in the compesi- 
tion of healing and softening ointment, for horses 
that are subject to cracked heels. (See Acetate 
of Lead.) 

LEECHES. It is difficult to draw blood 
by means of leeches, in the horse; it may be 
accomplished, perhaps, by shaving the part, 
and puncturing it with a lancet: there are few 
cases, however, in which they are likely to be 
useful. 

LENETIViE ELECTUARY. (See Senna.) 

LEOPARD’S BANE. This plant has been 
recommended as a febrifuge, but is never em- 
ployed in veterinary medicine. 
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LIME. Lime-water is recommended in the 
disease termed diabetes, which consists in a pro- 
fuse discharge of limpid urine, causing weak- 
ness, emaciation, and heetic fever. 

I have seen it used, however, in two cases 
without success.—Lime-water is made by mix- 
ing lime with a large proportion of boiling 
water, stirring the mixture for some time, and 
afterwards pouring off the transparent liquor, 
which is to be carefully excluded from the air. 
During the whole process, indeed, there should 
be as little exposure to air as possible. 

LINIMENT. A term generally given to 
external applications of the oily kind, but ofa 
consistence rather thicker than oil, sometimes 
it is applied to more liquid, and transparent 
preparations, such as soap liniment. The ii. bi 
formula are given as examples: 

~ Soap Liu ent. 
EXON SOMD o.0.4 0 5 +6 ois)s ein. ORs 
AZATADNOR 6. 5 oo s-5 910 9.0.0 « od Om 
Oil of rosemary ........ 1 02 
Rectified spirit.......... 1 pint. 

Cut up the soap, and let it stand with the 
spirit until dissolved, then add the rest. 

~LInIMENT OF AMMONIA, OR VOLATILE 

LINIMENT. 
Strong solution of ammonia. . 1 oz. 
Olive Oily. os cece conse cess 200 MIN, 
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To this, camphor, or oil of turpentine is some- 
times added; and the solution of ammonia is 
joined, for some purposes, to the soap liniment. 
The soap liniment is the same as the celebrated 
_ opodeldoc, and be either solid or fluid, accord- 
ing to the proportion of soap used; but it may 
be made also with soft soap, and is then fluid, 
with a large proportion of soap. Liniment of 
Verdigris is noticed under the head Eeyr-~ 
TIACUM. 


INI2 p t I ND. 
LinIMENtT oF CampHor, Compou 


Camaphortssisvsc.0 5: oe enareen 2 O% 
Spirit of lavender ....... 1 pint. 
Solution of ammonia..... 6 oz.—Mix. 
Solution of ammonia is named also liquid 
Ammonia, and strong spirit of sal ammoniac. 
(See Embrocations.) 


LINIMENT FOR BAD THRUSHES AND CANKER. 
Tar ...eesecececess 40Z.—Melt, and add 
Muriatic acid ....... 6 dr. 

Verona’ 22), cf n3 Aas 

Mix, continue stirring until it is cold. 

LINSEED, or flax-seed. These seeds abound 
with oil and mucilage, and are well adapted tc 
the composition of those emollient drinks tha: 
are so useful in inflammations of the bladder 
and bowels, or complaints of the urinary pas- 
sages. A strong mucilaginous drink may be 
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“made without bruising the seeds, either by de- 
coction or infusion. (See Emollients and 
Pectorals. ) 

Linsrep Cake. ‘That part of the linseed 
which remains after the oil has been pressed out. 
It is sometimes employed to fatten cattle, and 
may be given occasionally to horses. "When 
ground it is sold as linseed meal and linseed 
powder, and often used in the composition of 
poultices. It is an ingredient also in most of 
the horse and cattle powders, and serves to 
adulterate, on account of its cheapness, many of 
the medicines sold in powder, as drenches for 
horses and cattle. 

Linseep O11. This oil is sometimes em- 
ployed as a laxative, and, though very inferior 
to castor oil, and even to olive oil, may be 
occasionally substituted for it on account of its 
being much less expensive. It is used also in 
making pectoral emulsions, and in the composi- 
tion of liniments and ointments; but even for 
these purposes olive oil is preferable, on account 
of the drying quality of linseed oil. (See Laxa- 
tives. ) 

LICORICE. An extract made from licorice 
root, and supposed to be of use in relieving 
cough. In the horse it is not-applicable to this 
purpose, as its good effect depends upon its 
gradnal solution in the mouth, so as to be con- 
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stantly lubricating the throat. Many writers, 
however, recommend licorice in their pectoral 
and cordial drenches, probably with a view to 
render them more palatable. 

LITHARGE. An oxide cr calx of lead 
employed in making Goulard’s extract and 
diachylon plaster. 

LOGWOOD. An extract is made from 
logwood which possesses a considerable astrin- 
gent power: it is often employed by medical 
practitioners in diarrhoea depending upon re- 
laxation of the bowels; and though it has not 
yet been introduced into veterinary practice, it 
would probably be found an useful medicine in 
similar complaints of the horse, and deserves a 
trial in cases which have resisted the common 
remedies. _ 

It may be given in doses from two to three 
drams. Alum, opium, and some aromatic, such 
as cassia, are often joined with the extract, and 
sometimes chalk. 

LYTTA. (See Cantharides.) 

MACE. A pleasant aromatic spice, too ex- 
pensive for veterinary purposes: nor is there 
any complaint in which it is particularly re- 
quired; as cassia, cardamoms, caraway, and 
anise-seed, are more effectual, and considerably 
cheaper. 
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in medicine as aremedy for jaundice. Farriers 
still employ it for the same complaint, (which 
they term the yellows), both in horses and 
horned cattle. In the former, the disease most 
commonly arises from increased or morbid ac- 
tion or inflammation of the diver. Little reli- 
ance is to be placed on madder. 

The dose is about one ounce. (See vol. 1.) 

MAGNESIA. A white powder, so extremely 
light that a sufficient dose could not be given 
to a horse without great inconvenience. Itisa 
very useful absorbent in the human body, and 
well calculated to remove heart-burn, by destroy- 
ing any acidity that may exist in the stomach ; 
it has also the advantage of acting as a gentle 
laxative. But in the horse, chalk, or either of 
the fixed alkalies, answers the purpose equally 
well; and if a laxative effect is required, a small 
does of aloes may be added. (See Absorbents 
and Alkali.) 

MAIDEN HAIR. An old remedy for coughs, 
but not proper for veterinary practice. 

MALACCA BEAN. The acrid matter 
’ which renders this bean useful is contained be- 
tween two membranes which cover the kernel. 
The Malays employ it for destroying fungous 
or proud flesh; and, from its corrosive quality, 
it would probably be found useful as an external 
application in horses. 
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MALLOWS. This plant is useful in the 
composition of emollient drinks, from the muci- 
lage it contains: fomentations, glysters, and 
poultices, may also be made with it. (See 
Emollients, Fomentations, and Clysters.) 

MALT is very serviceable to horses that are 
recovering from fever: it is useful, also, when 
the system is weakened by large abscesses which 
discharge copiously, and in almost every case 
depending on debility. 

It appears to be easy of digestion, and very 
nutritious, though not so stimulating as oats. 
Green malt has been recommended for improv- 
ing the condition of horses, and giving them a 
smooth glossy coat. Infusion of malt is some- 
times given with advantage to sick horses; but 
they generally require to be drenched with it, 
which is a great inconvenience. 

MANGANESE. A metallic oxide used 
principally in bleaching. It has been employed 
for fumigating glandered stables. (See Fumi- 
gation, and vol. iil. article Glanders.) 

MANNA, a gentle laxative; but never used 
in the diseases of horses. 

MARJORAM. An agreeable aromatic herb, 
whose essential oil possesses nearly the same 
properties as the oil of origanum; a remedy 
much used by farriers in strains, bruises, &c. 
but always mixed with other oils or spirits, such 
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as oil of elder, camphorated spirit, &c. A strong 
infusion of marjoram may be employed as a 
vehicle for carminative or cordial medicine. . 

MARSH MALLOW. This plant contains 
rather more mucilage than common mallows, 
and is therefore better calculated for making 
mucilaginous or emollient drinks, clysters, or 
fomentations. ste 

The root is the best part, which, if carefully 
dried, may be kept along time. ‘These muci- 
laginous drinks are very useful when the bowels 
or bladder are inflamed or irritated by too 
strong physic, or when there is any pain in the 
urinary passages. They should be given fre- 
quently in the course of the day, and may occa- 
sionally be made the vehicle of more active me- 
dicines. Any thing which contains mucilage 
in sufficient quantity may be employed for the 
purpose of making emollient drinks. (See 
Emollient.) 

MARUM, or Syrian Herb Mastich.—This 
plant, when dry, is extremely stimulating, and 
excites violent sneezing when applied to the 
membrane of the nostrils; for which purpose it 
is employed by medical practitioners, and may 
be applied to a similar purpose in veterinary 
practice. 

MASHES. A kind of medicated diet, and 


generally composed either of bran or malt. 
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Bran mashes are made by pouring boiling wate1 
on fresh sweet bran, in a pail, so that the mix- 
ture, when stirred, may be about the consist- 
ence of a soft poultice ; it is then to be covered 
over, and not given to the horse until sufficiently 
cold. When it is thought necessary to steam 
the head, as it is termed,—that is, for the horse 
to inhale the vapour as it arises, —the mash is put 
into the manger while hot; and some even put 
it into a nose-bag and secure it to the head, 
which is a bad practice, as it impedes respiration. 
Steaming the head is recommended in str angles, 
colds, and sore-throats. 

Bran Masues form a very proper diet in 
fever, and all inflammatory complaints; they 
are useful, also, as a preparative to physic, serv~ 
ing to remove any indurated faces there may 
be in the bowels, whereby the operation of the 
medicine is rendered more safe and. effectual. 
Mashes are a necessary diet, also, while the 
physic is operating. In making malt mashes, 
the water should be below the boiling point ; 
otherwise the malt would clot, and be spoiled. 
These are given for the purpose of recruiting 
strength, when a horse is debilitated from fever 
or any other cause. (See Malt and Restora- 
tives.) : 

MASSICOT. A yellow oxide or calx of 
lead. 
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MASTICH. A resin, used chiefly in the 
composition of varnishes. 

MEADOW SAFFRON. The root of this 
plant is a powerful diuretic in the human system, 
but its effect on the horse is not known. 

MECHOACAN. The root was employed 
as a purgative before jalap was known. It is 
much weaker than jalap; nor does it possess a 
single quality which can recommend it as a horse 
medicine. | 

MELILOT. This plant was sometimes em- 
ployed in the composition of glysters, and a 
plaster, but is now seldom applied to any me- 
dical purpose. 

MERCURIALS. Preparations of quick- 
silver or mercury. | 

MercuriaL OrntMENT. This is made by 
rubbing together, in a mortar, quicksilver and 
hog’s lard, in various proportions, according 
to the strength required, until the former disap- 
pears, and the mixture assumes a dark blue or 
lead colour. 

In the strongest mercurial ointment of the 
shops, there are equal parts of quicksilver and 
lard: these are the best proportions in which it 
can be made, as it is easily made weaker after- 
wards, by the addition of lard. In medical 
practice this ointment is employed chiefly for 
the purpose of introducing the quicksilyer into 
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the system, which is done by rubbing it for 
some time on the skin: this is said to be the 
most safe and effectual method of curing the 
venereal disease; but, in the horse, considerable 
difficulty and inconvenience attend this opera- 
tion, though it may be made to affect the system. 
Thus, if we wish to introduce mercury into the 
circulation, it is better to give some preparation 
internally. (See Quicksilver.) 

Mercurial Ointment, however, is often em~ 
ployed in veterinary practice, as an application 
to callous swellings, or enlarged joints: it is 
often mixed with camphor in those cases; and 
is certainly much more efficacious when con- 
verted into a blister by the addition of cantha- 
rides or Spanish flies, or euphorbium. In this 
state it is a good remedy for bog spavin, or 
other swellings of the hock joint. 

Mercurial Ointment is said to be an effectual 
remedy for the scab in sheep, and is often an 
ingredient in ointments for the mange. In 


making mercurial ointment the operation is con-, 


siderably expedited by using a small quantity of 
old suet, tallow that is rancid, or venice turpen- 
tine. 

Persons unacquainted with pharmacy com- 
monly prefer mercurial ointment that has been 
recently prepared. It is said, however, that old 
and rather rancid ointment is more powerful, 
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particularly if rubbed for some time in a mortar 
before used. 

Mercury. Quicksilver is commonly distin- 
by this name; the various preparations of which 
will be described in their proper places. (See 
Calomel, Sublimate, Cinnabar, Ethiop’s Mi- 
neral, Precipitate White and Red, Oxide of 
Mercury, Mercurial Ointment, &c.) 

Mercury or Quicksilver is found in Spain, 
Germany, and Hungary, Siberia, the Phillip- 
pines, China, and Peru. ‘The most productive 
mines are these of Idria, Carinthia, and the 
Palatinate. It is found either in a metallic 
state, or combined with silver or sulphur, with 
the latter, it forms native cinnabar. It is found 
also combined with the muriatic acid, which is 
named corneous mercury. It is separated from 
these combinations by distilling it with quick- 
lime. Mercury, in its metallic state, exerts no 
action on the animal system; it has neverthe- 
less been exhibited in doses of a pound in the 
human subject, with a view of operating me- 
chanically in the removal of obstructions in the 
intestines ; but as it cannot act by its gravity on 
the ascending part of the bowels, it is not easy 
to conceive how it should ever have been re- 
commended; and the events of the cases, in 
which it has been given, have sufficiently proved 
the futility of the practice. I once gave half a 
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pound to a healthy dog; and, though made to 
stand upright on his hind legs for ten minutes 
after, and then shut up in a large tub for several 
hours, no part of the quicksilver was dis- 
charged; he then ran away, and we heard no- 
thing more of him. When mercury is pre- 
pared for medicinal use, it is a remedy of the 
most extensive application; it is a powerful and 
general stimulant ; it enters into the circulation, 
quickens the motion of the blood, and excites 
powerfully the whole glandular system, increas- 
ing all the secretions and excretions. ‘Though 
much mischief may have arisen from the im- 
prudent use of the different preparations of this 
useful metal; yet, in the hands of judicious and 
cautious practitioners, they may be considered 
as among the most useful articles of the materia 
medica. 

The following are the preparations commonly 
employed : 

Rubbed in a mortar with animal fat it forms 
mercurial ointment : with honey it forms quick- 
silver or blue pill. Oxidized or calcined by ex- 
posure to heat and air, red oxide of mercury or 
calcined mercury. With sulphuric acid, yellow 
subsulphate of mercury or turbeth mineral, With 
nitrous acid and hog’s lard, ozntment of nitrated 
_ quicksilver or citrine ointment. With nitric acid, 
nitric or nitrated oxide of mercury (red precipi- 
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tate). With muriatic acid, oxymuriate of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate, and, in a different - 
state of oxidizement, submuriate of mercury or 
calomel.) ‘This, when washed with liquid am- 
monia and dried, is rendered milder,and changed 
to a grey colour, and is sometimes employed in 
mercurial fumigations. 

MEZEREON. A root much used in iad: 
cine, in venereal and rheumatic complaints, but 
not calculated for veterinary purposes. 

MILLIPEDES, or Hog’s Lice. These were 
formerly employed by medical practitioners as 
a diuretic; but now quite disregarded. 

MINDERUS’S SPIRIT. The dose is from 
six to eight ounces, diluted. (See Acetate of 
Ammonia.) 

MINERAL WATERS are too weak for 
veterinary purposes. It has been remarked by 
experienced persons, that waters impregnated 
with saline bodies, which are commonly said to 
be brackish, are generally injurious to horses ; 
and I have observed that horses seldom do well 
on the coast, where the greater part of the 
water is in this state. This may arise from 
their not drinking a sufficient quantity for the 
purposes of digestion, on account of its disagree- 
able taste; for they often receive much benefit 
when at grass in such situations. It has been 
generally remarked that cavalry regiments, 
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_ stationed on the coast, are more liable to dis- 
ease than others, especially to rough, unhealthy 
looking coats, hide-bound and cutaneous dis- 
eases. ‘This, however, is as likely, and per- 
haps more likely to depend on a damp, cold 
atmosphere and bad stables, than on drinking 
brackish water. M. Collaine, Veterinary Pro- 
fessor at Milan, has observed, that cavalry 
corps after being some months near the sea, 
have been afterwards much affected with farcy. 
Comte reudu, §c. dune Experience tentée et des 
Succés obtenus contre la Morve et le Farcin, par 
M. Collaine, Professeur a ? Ecole Royale Vete- 
rinaire de Milan. 

MINT. This is a valuable herb, and grows 
very abundantly. There are two kinds used in 
medicine, viz. Spearmint and Peppermint. ‘The 
former is an excellent carminative, and gene- 
rally affords relief in flatulency of the stomach 
and bowels, and that complaint which arises 
from it, termed gripes, fret, or flatulent colic. 

Peppermint, however, is considerably stronger, 
and I think more certain in its effect. All the 
virtues of mint reside in an oil, which it affords 
plentifully by distillation; and this is the most 
convenient form in which it can be employed 
for veterinary purposes: but it requires to be 
highly diluted with water, with which it mixes 
yery readily, if preylously dissolyed in a small 
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proportion of rectified spirit, or rubbed in a 
mortar with mucilage and sugar. (See Essence.) 

The dose of oil of peppermint is from twenty 
drops to half a dram: of spearmint from forty 
drops to one dram. 

This is generally found a sufficient quantity, 
but it may be increased if it prove ineffectual. 

It is necessary to distineuish carefully be- 
tween those pains of the stomach and bowels 
which arise from inflammation, and such as are 
caused by spasm, or flatulency. In the former, 
_ mint is very pernicious; in the latter, an excel- 
lent remedy. (See vol. i. see also Carmina- 
tives.) 

A solution of oil of peppermint, in rectified 
spirit, is sold under the name of Essence of 
Peppermint; one part of the oil to three of 
‘spirit is the strength at which I prescribe it. 
Strong infusion of the dried herb is a good ve- 
hicle for more active medicine, and with a glass 
or two of gin might be given for flatulent colic 
or gripes, when other medicine cannot be pro- 
cured. , ) 

MITHRIDATE. The name of an elabo- 
rate and absurd preparation, of which opium 
was the principal ingredient. ‘The London 
College have substituted for it a much neater 
and more efficacious formula, which they term 
Opiote Confection, which is thus made: 
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Powdered opium ............ 6 dr. 
Long peppet..v 6.6 008. Nae ee 
Cupgeh agus SANTA IGE! 04. AOR 
Caraway seeds .. 854.89. PY 8702. 
Syrup a pint. Mix. 

The following is the receipt for Mithridate, or 
Confection of Democrites. 

Cinnamon 24 drams; Indian spikenard, gin- 
ger, saffron, shepherd’s purse seed, frankin- 
cense, Chia turpentine, of each 10 drams; Ze- 
doary mace, long pepper, juice of hypocistus 
storax, opoponax, galbanum, opobalsam, and 
castor, of each 1 ounce; scordium, cubebs, 
white pepper, carrot seed, bdellium, of each 
7 drams; celtic nard, gentian, dittany of crete, 
red roses, wild parsley seed, cardamoms, sweet 
fennel seeds, gum arabic, strained opium, dis- 
solved in wine, of each 5 drams; aromatic reed, 
valerian root, sagapenum, anise-seeds, of each 
3 drams; catechu, St. John’s wort, skinks, of 
each 2 ounces and a half. - 

All these are to be dried and powdered, 
and made into an electuary, with three times 
its weight of honey. Theriaca Andromachi 
or Venice Treacle is nearly similar. These 
_ preparations are a-curious contrast to the sim- 
plicity of modern preparations. (See Cpiate 
Confection.) 

MOSAIC GOLD. A combination of tin 
and sulphur, of a metallic appearance, though 
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soft, and of a golden colour: it is not used in 
medicine. 

MOXA. A light fibrous substance, some- 
what like very fine tow. In eastern countries 
it is employed to remove deep-seated pains, be- 
ing set on fire on the affected part so as to burn 
and produce an eschar: it is therefore nothing 
more than the actual cautery, which is much 
more conveniently applied in veterinary practice 
by means of the hot iron. (See Firing.) 

MUCILAGE. The mucilage commonly 
employed is made by dissolving gum arabic in 
water. There are other cheaper gums, how- 
ever, that will answer the same purpose; muci- 
Jage may be made also from quince seeds and 
starch. For internal use itis most cheaply and 
abundantly obtained from flax seed (mixed, 
however, with oil), or as it is more commonly 
named linseed. Eight ounces infused in two or 
three quarts of boiling water, forms a good 
mucilage. _ 

MURIATES. Combinations of muriatic 
acid, with alkalies, earths, or metals. Muria- 
_ tie Acid (See Acid Muriatic.) Muriate of An- 
timony (See Butter of Antimony). Muriate of 
Quicksilver (See Sublimate). Muriate of Soda 
(See Salt). 

MUSK. An animal substance, remarkable 
for its powerful odour: in medicine it is em- 
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ployed as an antispasmodic; but its extravagant 
price has prevented veterinarians from giving it 
a trial. | 

MUSTARD. Though chiefly employed for 
culinary purposes, it deserves a place in our 
Materia Medica, both as an internal and ex- 
ternal medicine. When flour of mustard is 
made into a thin paste with water, and carefully 
rubbed on the skin for some time, it excites 
considerable inflammation and swelling. ‘This 
property renders it useful in cases of internal 
inflammation, particularly when the bowels or 
lungs are affected. This paste is rendered 
stronger by the addition of oil of turpentine. 
(See Embrocations.) 

Musrarp may be given internally with good 
effect, in cases which require strong stimulants. 

In the village of Oakhill, where I have occa- 
sionally resided, flour of mustard is generally 
given 4) a little salt and a quart of water, in 
what they term a chil, and appears chiefly in 
a swelling of the udder and a change in the 
milk, which renders it unwholesome: but not- 
withstanding it is very commonly sold and made 
use of. The milk becomes flakey and of a 
yellowish colour, hence the disease is also called 
the yellows. ‘The appetite of the animal is dimi- 
nished or goes off entirely, and she appears 
dull and ems and cisinclined for motion, 
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This disease is very common, and one of great 
importance; because being misunderstood, it is 
often improperly treated, and then causes other 
disorders, especially one kind of red water, and 
what is called scouring, scantering, or scouring 
rot. rom the cause of this disorder being ge- 
nerally unknown, it is one of frequent occur- 
rence, and does almost incalculable mischief. 
It is in fact a disease dependant on indigestion, 
and that indigestion is almost wholly caused by 
feeding the animal upon hay. Hay, even of 
the best kind, is not a suitable diet for the cow, 
what then must be the effect when nearly all the 
hay with which cows are fed is absolutely void 
of nutriment, and indigestible? By feeding 
cows on bad hay, and even upon hay that is 
generally considered passable, a morbid condi~ 
tion of the fourth or sensitive stomach is grada- 
ally induced, and when existing in a certain 
degree, even grass may occasion indigestion, 
especially when it is rank or of a bad quality. 
Cows, whose stomachs are in this disordered 
condition, have often a depraved appetite, and 
will prefer rank unwholesome grass, or will 
eat the leaves from the hedges; even the poi- 
sonous leaves of the yew-tree have been eaten in 
this way. Mustard, therefore, or other stimu- 
lants, will often cure indigestion for the time, 
but the morbid condition of the sensitive sto- 
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mach will remain, and consequently the ten- 
dency to indigestion. How important, there- 
fore, must it be to remove tha cause of this 
disorder, and give the animal such hay only as 
is of the best quality. Red water, however, is 
not always an effect of indigestion, as I have 
just described ; it often depends on repletion of 
the blood vessels, and is produced by a change 
of pasture. ‘The remedy for this is to put the 
animal, as soon as the disorder is observed, 
into a field, where there is but little for him to 
eat, and not take him under cover, as is com- 
monly done. The only remedy besides this is 
bleeding, to the extent of two gallons.’ 

MYRRH. A gummy resinous substance, of 
a pleasant smell, and a bitter pungent taste: it 
is much. used in medical practice, as a tonic and 
stimulant; and may probably be employed with 
good effect in horses; in weakness of stomach, 
diminished appetite, and imperfect digestion ; 
in such cases it may be given with about two 
drams of aloes and a little soap; a little ginger 
also may be occasionally added: it is often joined 
with preparations of steel or iron. 

There is a stemple and a compound tincture of 
myrrh, sold by druggists: the former is not 
used in veterinary practice, but the latter is a 
favourite remedy with grooms and farriers, for 
recent wounds. 

The dose of myrrh is from 1 or 2 to 3 drams. 
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NARCOTICS. Medicines that stupefy and 
procure sleep; such as opium, &c. 

NATRON. (See Soda.) | 

NETTLE. The juice of the white blos- 
somed nettle is employed, by some dairy men, 
for the red water in cows. The dose half a 
pint. , 

NIGHTSHADE. (See Deadly Night- 
shade.) , 

NITRATE OF POTASH, MNiire or Salt- 
peire. A neutral salt, formed by the combina- 
tion of nitrous acid and potash. This is a me- 
dicine of great utility in veterinary practice, 
and highly esteemed both by farriers and veteri- 
narians. It possesses a cooling and diuretic 
property, which renders it extremely useful in 
fevers, and all inflammatory complaints. 

In fevers, it is often joined with emetic tartar, 
or antimonial powder, with good effect. In 
catarrh or cold, nitre is the best remedy; and 
in troublesome coughs it often gives relief, if 
mixed with some emollient drink and a little 
honey. (See Emollients.) 

The medium dose of nitre is about one ounce, 
though farriers often give double that quantity, 
or more; but in such large doses: it is apt to 
irritate the stomach and do mischief; therefore 
in urgent cases one ounce may be given every 
fourth hour, in which way there will be no 
danger of its producing that effect, particularly 
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if it be given in a mucilaginous drink, or in 
water-gruel. If nitre be given in the form of a 
ball, it is adviseable to offer some water imme- 
diately before or after, or to wash it down with 
a horn-full of water-gruel. 

NITRIC AND NITROUS ACIDS. Strong 
liquid caustics, which when diluted form a good 
detergent wash. 

Quicksilver is readily dissolved in this acid, 
and forms with it an excellent caustic, which is 
an excellent remedy for the footrot in sheep. 
This solution may be mixed with melted lard, 
so as to forma strong detergent ointment, or 
with water in any proportion. (See Acid, 
Nitrous.) 

NUTMEG. This well-known spice is a 
good stimulant and cordial medicine, but not 
preferable to many others that are much less 
expensive. (See Cordials.) 

NUX VOMICA. A poisonous vegetable ; 
the fruit or the seed of the strichnos nux vomica. 
A small quantity will destroy dogs, rats, or mice. 
It has been given to the human subject in epi- 
lepsy and dysentery, but is now rarely used, 
being considered a dangerous medicine. M. 
Collaine, Professor of the Veterinary School, 
at Milan, in a treatise on glanders, says, “ I 
determined on making a final experiment with 
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the nux vomica on two farcied horses, which I 
gave to the extent of two ounces a day to each 
of them, beginning with a dose of half a dram, 
morning and evening.” 

The ulcers on the skin became stationary, and 
assumed a red healthy appearance, but about the 
ninth day one of the horses was attacked with 
spasms nearly of the whole body, which induced 
me to put an end to my experiments and the suf- 
ferings of the animal by causing him to be shot, 
It is necessary to observe that these two horses, 
before they took the nux vomica, had taken the 
extract of aconite or wolf’s bane (see Aconite), 
which, -in the dose of one ounce and a half daily, 
caused considerable depression and weakness 
without lessening the disorder (farcy), although 
the same medicine had removed the disease in 
a horse belonging to another regiment, in less 
than ten days, that had the hind leg much 
swollen, and covered with farcy sores. This 
horse, however, was in consequence affected 
with great difficulty of breathing, which con- 
tinued ten or twelve days, or until the swelling 
and farcy appeared again. 

OAK BARK. A decoction of oak bark is 
a good vehicle for tonic and astringent medi- 
cines. When finely powdered and made into 
balls with ginger and a little oil of caraway, it 
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may be of service in those complaints, the con- 
tinuance of which depend upon debility. It is 
said, however, to be much less efficacious than 
Peruvian bark ; yet, when that cannot be pro- 
cured, it may be found an useful substitute. 
The dose is about two ounces. 
OATS. In the choice of oats for horses, 
such as are perfectly free from unpleasant or 
musty smell, should be preferred, also, such as 
are heavy and clean. New oats are injurious, 
rather difficult of digestion, and apt to scour; 
but this quality may be, in a great measure, cor- 
rected by drying them gradually on a kiln, or 
by giving with them a small proportion of split 
beans, and some clover cut into chaff: when 
this cannot be had, a small quantity of wheat 
flour may be given in the horse’s water, espe- 
cially if the horse already scours, and then the 
chill of his water should be taken off; a small 
cordial ball may be necessary on such occasions, 
if the animal has any extraordinary work to do; 
but under such circumstances, even moderate 
work might be hazardous. Nothing is more liable 
to produce disease in horses than being fed on 
musty oats, that is, cats that have been heated 
by being kept on board a ship, or in large heaps 
without being frequently turned. I have known 
coach and post horse preprictors suffer the 
most serious losses from this cause; it cannot, 
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therefore, be too carefully guarded against, and 
it may be useful to such persons to be informed, 
that when horses are required to do such work, 
to suffer so much fatigue, and be so exposed to 
the weather, as coach and post horses com- 
monly are, they cannot be too carefully fed and 
attended to; their food should be so given that 
digestion may go on without interruption, as 
many horses have been destroyed by taking 
them out and putting them to quick work upon 
a full stomach. Bruising the oats as well as the 
beans is a great advantage, and, upon emer- 
gencies, oat-meal, or wheat flour mixed up with 
a little water, will be found to afford nutriment, 
and refresh the animal without incumbering 
the stomach. (See Gruel. See also vol. i. article 
Stable Management and Ilatulent Colic.) Iam 
satisfied that all those cases of eripes or flatulent 
colic, which so often occur among post and 
coach horses, are brought on by indigestion; and 
what is so likely to cause indigestion as violent 
exercise upon a full stomach, especially when 
the food is of a bad quality, and the stomach 
in a morbid or weakened state, which is often the 
case with post and stage coach horses? When 
there is a necessity for using new oats, and 
especially when any stock of such oats are to 
be kept, they should be dried on a kiln very 
gradually. ‘They may then be much improved, 
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and, probably, that process may be completed 
which had been put a stop to by removing them 
from the mow. : 

By keeping oats or other grain in the mow a 
sufficient time, they appear to undergo a kind of 
sub-malting process, or sub-oxidizement, to use 
chemical language, approaching in some degree 
to the saccharine state; becoming thereby more 
easy of digestion, and more nutritious. 

OILS. Oils are either fixed or volatile. ‘The 
former are procured from various animal and 
vegetable substances, generally by means of 
pressure and heat, from which circumstance 
they have been named also Expressed oils ; and 
are termed fixed, because they do not evaporate, 
except at a very high temperature, when they 
are decomposed. Volatile oils, on the contrary, 
evaporate very readily, and are generally ob- 
tained from vegetables by distillation; and as 
they commonly contain all the essential qualities 
of the substance they are procured from, they 
have been named also essential oils. The vari- 
ous oils are noticed under the name of the sub- 
stance from which they are obtained. 

The numerous officinal oils, directed in the 
old dispensatories, are still highly esteemed by 
farriers; among which are, oil of swallows, 
earthworms, Johnswort, spike, petre, &c.; and 
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we frequently meet with receipts for “ strain or 
bruise oils,” in which more than a dozen dif- 
ferent oils are ordered! Perhaps it may be an 
acceptable piece of information to those who 
place any confidence in these oils, that only 
three kinds are kept in the shops, from which 
this great variety is furnished ; which are, oil of 
elder, oil of turpentine, and Barbadoes tar. Oil 
of spike is made by colouring oil of turpentine 
with alkanet root; oil of petre, by dissolving 
Barbadoes tar in the same oil: for all the other 
kinds, oil of elder is sold; and this is often 
~ made by colouring common oil with verdigris. 

Orit or Exper. (See Elder.) 

Or or Bay. This is more like omtment 
than an oil, of a light green colour, and smells 
like bay berries, from which it is procured. It is 
used chiefly as an external application in cutane- 
ous complaints, such as the mange. Oil of bay is 
sometimes substituted for hog’s lard in making 
mercurial ointment, and is supposed to render 
it more active. When to this mixture is added 
cantharides and oil of origanum, a strong blister 
is formed, which is, recommended for the re- 
moval of splents and spavins. (See Blisters, 
Pharm.) 

Or or Castor. An useful laxative. 

~The dose is about a pint. (See Castor Oil.) 
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Or or AuMonps. A very sweet and pure 
oil, obtained either from sweet or bitter almonds, 
by expression. 

It is used in coughs, and as a laxative for 
children, in medical practice ; but is never re- 
quired for veterinary purposes, olive oil being 
equally efficacious, and similar in its medical 
properties. 

Ou oF Otive. This also is a very pure and 
sweet oil; and in the dose of a pint generally 
operates as a laxative. When castor oil cannot 
be easily procured, this may with great propriety 
be substituted for it. It is used also in making 
emulsions, liniments, and cintments. 

Ort or Linserep. This also has a laxative 
quality, but is not so certain in its effect as the 
castor or olive oil. It is employed as a remedy 
for coughs; and on such occasions the cold- 
drawn oil is preferred, 2. e. that which is ex- 
pressed from the seed without the assistance of 
heat. 

Ort or Pato, or Palm Qil.. This, though 
termed an oil, is of the consistence of hog’s lard, 
and very similar to it in its medical qualities. 
It is of a yellow colour, and has rather an agree- 
able smell. 

OINTMEN'TS. External applications com- 
posed generally of lard, suet, tallow, bee’s wax, 
oils, resins, and turpentines. ‘The. following 
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are those most frequently wanted and commonly 
kept ready prepared : 
SIMPLE OINTMENT. 
Olive of eI OE. PAD 
Bee's Wat 205 2 RE 8. OF 
Paliti oil 29904 09 Bae SRS Dz. 

Melt over a slow fire, and continue stirring 
until cold. 

For common purposes hog’s lard makes a 
good simple ointment, but is apt to become 
rancid by keeping. The simple ointment may 
be readily converted into a detergent or diges- 
tive. 

Ointment, by the addition of red precipitate, 
verdigris, or blue vitriol finely powdered, and, 
if an astringent ointment is wanted, it may be 
mixed with finely powdered alum, super-acetate 
of lead (sugar of lead), or a solution of sub- 
acetate of lead (Goulard’s extract of lead). The 
following is a very useful ointment for chopped 
heels, harness galls, &c. 

GouLarp OINTMENT. 
No. 1i°Sunpleomtment et) 6.07782. 1b, 
Solution of sub-acetate of: 


lead, commonly called Gou- > 3 02. 
lard’s extract (by measure.) 
Olive oil. .... 5 ahs AR syaeilive BoB log, 


Melt the ointment by a very gentle heat, and 
when melted add the oil, then let it be removed 
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from the fire, and stir in the Goulard’s extract ; 
continue stirring until cold. 


SULPHURIC OINTMENT. 

CHLOF CUTMENLINE 3 x acine «cas eect Oe 

Sulphuric acid (by measure)... 2 oz. 
Mix cautiously in the open air, or in a 
chimney, in a vessel large enough to hold one 
pound and a half; stir the mixture, and, when 
they are perfectly combined, add one pound and 
half of hog’s lard; continue stirring until cold. 
By the addition of cantharides, this ointment 
forms a strong blister, and with sulphur vivum, 
finely powdered, or flower of sulphur, it be- 

comes a good mange ointment and foot oil. 


Digestive OrnrMen’. 
He's lard 1. ila sind ll 
Common turpentine. 1 lb.—Melt and add 
Merdiarisny aun. an ee 
Continue stiring until cold. 
Hoor OINTMENT. 

"Tallow 4220 48 >. icoenebelt Ut 

Rae i ea; had. Saperee Pias eee 

Melt, continue stiring until cold. 

In concluding this article, it is right to 
observe, that ointments are not so commonly 
applied to wounds or inflamed parts, as they 
were formerly; and that powders, lotions, or 
washes, and fomentations are often found more 
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efficacious. (See Astringents, Digestives, De- 
tergents, Escharotics, Caustics, Emollients, 
Blisters, &c.) 

OLIBANUM. A eummy resinous  sub- 
stance, sometimes used in medicine as a stimu- 
lating expectorant, but scarcely known in 
veterinary practice. 

ONIONS. ‘These possess a diuretic power 
in the horse, but are seldom used. In suppres- 
sion of urine, a peeled onion is sometimes placed 
within the sheath, or prepuce of a horse, or 
vagina of a mare, with a view to excite staling. 
It is said to succeed now and then; but is cer- 
tainly an absurd practice, and when the bladder 
is inflamed may do much injury. 

OPIATE CONFECTION is composed of 
opium, long pepper, and other stimulants. One 
ounce of the confection does not contain more 
than fourteen or fifteen grains of opium ; ‘it may 
therefore be given in doses from one to two 
ounces, though in this quantity it would be a 
powerful stimulant. 

' In veterinary medicine the following electuary 
may be advantageously substituted for the opiate 
confection of the London dispensatory. 


Oprate CoNFECTION, OR ELECTUARY OF Opium. 
VO URA beech otal ¢,- Fame + seh Os 


Macerate in hot water until it forms with it 
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a thin paste, or until, by stirring, it is uniformly 
mixed, and free from lumps. 
Powdered ginger ...+ 6.4. 3 OZ. 
Powdered caraway seeds.. 6 oz. 
Powdered allspice........ 6 02. 
BF BAA iasa hisreiwiotes 5 ofr wis & de dy 

Let these ingredients be well mixed, and kept 
in a closed jar or pot. ‘The dose is about one 
twentieth part of the mass. It is a warm cor- 
dial and diaphoretic, and may be given in flatu- 
lent colic mixed with a little warm beer, or in- 
fusion of peppermint, or other aromatic herbs. 
As a diaphoretic, it should be mixed with two 
drams of tartarized antimony or antimonial 
powder. This electuary is a good cordial for 
cattle. . | 

OPIUM. One of the most important arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica. 

It is classed among the narcotic sedatives, of 
which it is undoubtedly the most useful. 

The anodyne quality which renders opium so 
valuable in human medicine, is nut so manifest 
when given to the horse: this I attribute to the 
great difference there is between the diseases of 
men and horses, as well as in the structure 
and susceptibility of the stomach and nervous 
system. 

If injudiciously given, opium frequently aggra- 
vates the disease, and does much injury: and I 
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have several times seen it increase pain, when 
it has been improperly given as an anodyne. In 
spasmodic complaints of the bowels it is an ex- 
cellent remedy, particularly if joined with aro- 
matic powder, ginger, or some other stimulant. 
In diarrheea it is an effectual remedy, but must 
be given cautiously. In diabetes I have found 
it very beneficial, when joined with bark and 
ginger. Sometimes it is given with emetic tartar, 
and some cordial composition, with good effect, — 
and in this way it proves a good diaphoretic. 
(See Opiate Confection.) 

I have given opium and squill, in obstinate 
coughs, with success; but the effect is not per- 
manent. (See vol. i.) 7 

Opium is very apt to produce costiveness in 
horses; but this tendency may be in a great 
measure counteracted by exercise: when it does 
take place, it may be removed by clysters, bran 
mashes, or a laxative ball. 

The medium dose of opium is half a dram, 
or two scruples; but if given in the form of 
clysters, which it sometimes is with the best 
effect, two drams will not be two much. (See 
Clysters.) 

In human medicine opium is frequently used 
in the form of a tincture ; and in veterinary prac- 
tice it is the most convenient form. Should a 
liquid form be at any time necessary without 
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spirit, a watery solution (using the sediment as 
well as the clear part) may be employed. 

Opium is brought to this country in chests 
from ‘Turkey and India. The Turkey opium 
is in flat pieces, covered with leaves, and 
the reddish capsules of some species of rumex, 
which is considered an indication of its good- 
ness, as the inferior kinds of opium have none 
of these capsules adhering to them. Turkey 
opium generally contains about one fourth part 
of impurities. India opium is less pure, is in 
round masses, covered with leaves to the thick- 
ness nearly of one fourth of an inch. Mr. 
Kerr relates that, at Bahar, it is frequently adul- 
terated with cow dung, the extract of the poppy 
procured by boiling, and various other sub- 
“stances. It is made also from lettuces, in India. 

In Malava it is mixed with oil of sesamum, 
which is often one-half of the mass; ashes and 
the dried leaves of the plant are also used. 
Opium is regarded as bad when it is either very 
soft or friable, of an intensely black colour, or 
mixed with many impurities. In the human body 
opium is sometimes employed externally, and is 
said to be almost as efficacious as when taken 
into the stomach, producing its narcotic effects 
without affecting the head, or causing nausea, 
but in the horse it is not likely to be useful in 
this way. Of late years I have generally used 
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- opium in the form of a spirituous tinure, as 
kept in the shops, in preferance to the watery 
solution or mixture; there may be cases, how- 
ever, In which the spirit may be improper, and 
then the watery mixture should be preferred. 
Opium is said to be decomposed by solutions 
of oxymuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, sul- 
phate of zinc, iren, and copper, and that such 
combinations should therefore be avoided. ‘The 
same objection has been applied to combinations 
of opium with the carbonates of potash and 
soda, lime water, infusion of bark, and infusion 
of galls; but, in combination with vinegar, the 
vegetable acids, and oil, its strength or narcotic 
- power is said to be much increased. That 
celebrated preparation of opium, named the 
black drop, is an example of this. The follow- 
ing is the formula for making it, according to 
Thomsen. 
Buiack Drop. 


Opium sliced........ .. - pound. 
Good verjuice......... 3 pints, 
NutMS8 6 bcs sbsdssacer owes Me OZ. 
Sae@ Pe ye big viele Tee eee ns 


Boil them to a proper aR then adda 
quarter of a pound of sugar and two spoonsfull 
of yeast. Set the whole in a warm place near the 
fire for six or eight weeks, then place it in the 
open air until it becomes a syrup; lastly, de- 
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cant, filtre, and bottle it up, adding a little 
sugar to each bottle. One drop of this is said 
to be equal to three drops of the tincture of 
opium. Opium is often combined with emetic 
tartar and ipecacuana in human medicine, in 
which state it acts as a sudorific as well as 
anodyne; this combination is employed also in 
veterinary medicine, but is not so decidedly 
useful as in the former. ‘The diseases of the 
horse, in which opium is most beneficial, are 
locked jaw and flatulent colic; in ‘the former it 
has been given in large doses, with the best effect, 
generally joined with camphor, and sometimes 
with assafcetida and other antispasmodics. In 
flatulent colic smaller doses have been found 
sufficient, which have generally been joined with 
sweet spirit of nitre, and other carminatives.. 
(See vol. i. 12th Edition; see also Opiate Con- 
fection, remarks on.) ‘lhe medium dose of the 
tincture, prepared according to the London 
dispensatory, is one ounce, and of solid opium 
purified halfa dram. Half an ounce of purified 
opium, according to Boardman, was given to a 
horse at one dose; he slept through the day- 
time for eight or nine hours, and could not be 
easily roused. In locked jaw, the same author 
prescribes three drams of purified opium every 
three or four hours, with camphor and salt of 
hartshorn, of each half an ounce. But Mr, 
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Wilkinson, who has succeeded in twenty-four 
cases of locked jaw, gave only one dram of com- 
mon opium, with the same quantity of camphor 
and assafoetida: but he gradually increased the 
dose, and went, in some cases, so far as two or 
three drams. The mode of purifying opium, 
prescribed in the London dispensatory, is to 
dissolve it in proof spirit, then filtre the so- 
Intion, and evaporate in a water bath to the 
required consistence; but a more ready way, 
though not so effectual, is to dry it carefully by 
a moderate heat, powder and sift it. The sieve 
will keep back many of the impurities, when 
this is carefully done. Opium is an article of 
so much importance, that it appeared necessary 
to notice it particularly, and at some length. 
There is a vinous tincture of opium sometimes 
used in diseases of the human eyes. I have 
found nearly a similar preparation very useful 
in chronic inflammation of the horses eye, ap- 
plied undiluted. (See vol. i.) It is made by 


digesting or dissolving two ounces of opium in 


par 


a pint of sherry wine, or any good old white 
wine: probably diluted brandy would do just as 
well. The following is a good formula for 
tincture of opium, when it is wanted for flatu- 
lent colic, locked jaw, or other spasmodic dis- 
eases of the horse; | 
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Tincture or Opium. 

Opitny qe poeple te tema fe en. 

Cinnamon, cloves, and ginger, of each 1 oz. 

Old-vum-or brandy: .3).06 6... 4s04> kept 

Macerate for ten days or a fortnight, often 
shaking the bottle, then press off the liquid 
part, and filtre or strain through blotting paper. 
The dose from one to two ounces. The fol- 
lowing is a good formula for an opiate powder, 
which may be given occasionally in a little 
warm beer, or some aromatic tea, or infusion, 
such as peppermint, pennyroyal, rosemary, &c. 

Opiate PowDeERr. 
Powdered opin yi5 « «speisvs gpa keep Oe, 
Cassia, Jamaica pepper, and ginger ) : 
powdered, of.eaeh.i.. os Hiueeds 3 Sie 
Caraway-seeds and anise-seeds, of ) 
dacs 4605 BAR as ddd eghaensid, 
Mix. The dose six drams to one ounce. 

OPODELDOC is made by dissolving soap 
and camphor in spirit of rosemary. It is cither 
liquid or solid, according to the proportion of 
soap. In the solid state it seems to be the same 
as the celebrated Séeers’s opodeldoc. (See article 
Embrocations.) z 

It is employed for strains and bruises, and is 
avery proper application when the inflamma- 
tion, which always accompanies those com- 
plaints at first, has subsided, (See vol, 1.) 


A OF. 
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Liourp OpopeLpoc or Soap LinimMeEnr. 
Soft soapiees cco dececcss 4 OF 
WOE? HERESIES. 8 OZ. 

- Mix, and add to the mixture one pint of 
rectified spirit of wine, in which there has been 
previously dissolved, 

Caniphor 220105 Save Ae Blog 
Oil of rosemary o. 6 6. 820-1 62. 


STEERS’s OPpopDELDOC. 
OZ. 


Hard soap....... Poe: Te ih 

- Rectified spirit of wine........ .. 8 0%. 
Gapenor es LPR Ft Gy Ty . 1 02. 
Oibof roseniary ts +. PPI PR. Sa 


Oil of Lavender or oil of origanum 2 dr. 
Compound spirit of ammonia .... 4 oz. 
Digest in a moderate heat so as to dissolve the 
soap, which should be cut up in thin shavings. 
These preparations are expensive, therefore the 
following may be’ substituted for them. 
VETERINARY OPpoDELpoc. 
Or Say PP 7 Se SP ae 


Water), Sa ree Ee of! 
Mix over the fire; when cold add 
HUCOUMed SOITIC . sys Oe ss 1 pint. 
= Olof rosemary’... .. Se are 4e 


Strong liquidammonia.... 4 02. 
Mix. (See Embrocations and Liniments.) 
OPOPONAX. A gum resin, nearly re- 
sembling galbanum in its medical qualities, 
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though so much inferior that it does not merit 
any notice as a veterinary medicine. 
ORIGANUM. The essential oil of this 
plant is much used by farriers, as an ingredient . 
in their strain oils, or mixtures for bruises. It 
is a very powerful stimulant, and capable of 
doing much harm in those complaints: it is 
sometimes mixed with mercurial ointment, oil 
of bay, and cantharides, to form strong blisters. 
(See Blisters.) 
ORPIMENT. (See Arsenic.) In Mark- 
ham’s master piece, and some other old books 
on farriery, the nostrils of glandered horses are 
directed to be fumigated with yellow arsenic 
made into pastils or cakes, with frankincense 
and elecampane; some apparent cures are said 
to have been effected in this way, but probably 
the running was only suspended a short time; 
and we know enough of the disease to be satis- 
fied that the cases, supposed to have been thus 
cured, either were not really the glanders, or 
that it was only a temporary removal or stoppage 
of the discharge from the nostrils. The fumiga- 
tion of the nostrils, with yellow arsenic, is not 
only ineffectual in glanders, but likely to prove 
injurious both to the patient and the operator. 
Yeilow arsenic, made into an ointment with 
lard, has been recommended for warts, but it 
is a very dangerous application; and besides 
M 
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warts can always be effectually and safely re- 

moved by the knife from any part of the body. 

There is a secret method: of curing fistula, 
poll-evil, and quittor employed by certain far- 
riers, which often cures, and often does much 
injury. Their remedy is orpiment mixed with 
lard. The cures they make are always made 
known, but the mischief they do escapes notice, 
or is concealed, Lunar caustic or blue vitriol and 
the knife will accomplish, with safety and certain- 
ty, all that can be accomplished in those diseases. 

Poll-evil is caused by mange, which makes 
the horse rub his head, and often hurt it by 
blows against the manger, by which the first 
bone of the neck becomes diseased. The cure, 
therefore, requires time. | 

OYSTER-SHELL, when burnt and levi- 
ated, is employed as an absorbent. 

The dose is about one ounce. 

OXIGEN. A constituent part of atmo- 
spheric air, without which it would be unfit for 
respiration. In breathing the air is rendered 
impure by the exhalations from the lungs, and, 
at the same time, we deprive it of this pure and 
vital principle: it is therefore unfit for the pur- 
pose a second time: and if an animal be con- 
fined in air that has been once respired, life is 
almost instantly extinguished. Hence may be 
inferred the necessity of yentilating stables; for 


YY 
o 
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although in close stables the air is not wholly 
deprived of oxigen gas, yet its proportion is 
considerably diminished: and it is well known, 
that when there is a deficiency of this animating ~ 
principle, the system is debilitated, and all its 
functions imperfectly performed. 

OXIDE or OXYD. The calxes of metals 
are now termed oxides, on account of their con- 
taining a certain proportion of oxigen (the aci- 
difying principle); but not sufficient to give 
them the properties of an acid—the term oxyd, 
signifying an imperfect acid. But this subject 
more properly belongs to a chemical work. 

OXYMELS. Syrups which, when made 
with honey and vinegar only, are termed simple 
oxymels; when squill, garlic, or meadow saffron 
has been previously infused or digested in the 
vinegar, it is named oxymel of squill, of garlic, 
or of meadow saffron. They are sometimes 
employed in chronic cough. The dose about 
four ounces mixed with water, or infusion of 
linseed, or marshmallows. (See Lxpectoranis, 
and vol. i. article Chronic Cough, in the 12th 
Edition.) 

OXYMURIATE OF QUICKSILVER or 
Mercury. (See Sublimate Corrosive.) 

XYMURIATE OF POTASH. An ex- 
pensive preparation not used in veterinary prac- 
tice; it has been employed, however, in human 
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medicine, in syphilitic cases, and scurvy; but 
seems now to have fallen into disrepute. How 
far it may be worth a trial in horses is uncer- 
tain, but the expence is an important objection 
to its use. | 

PALM OIL. (See Oil of Palm.) A yellow 
or orange coloured unctuous substance, of the 
consistence of butter, and of a pleasant odour. 
An imitation of it is sometimes sold, made with 
hog’s lard, turmeric, and orrice powder. It is 
used as an emollient ointment, and probably is 
not preferable to lard. 

PAREGORIC ELIXIR, or camphorated 
Tincture of Opium. 


SPT HE RLY CRIES AQIS eel as. 
Flowers of benzoin.......... 1 dr. 
Campnees + HVC Pe% GEOL .. 2 scrup. 
Oil of anise-seed............ 1 dr. 


_ To be dissolved in proof spirit 21b. 

In human medicine this is employed in 
coughs, but it is unfit for veterinary purposes, 

PARSLEY. The root diuretic: the seeds 
a weak carminative. 

Parstey, Macedonian, nearly the same; ra- 
ther stronger. 

PEARL ASHES. Carbonate of potash in 
an impure state. (See Potash.) 

PEARL BARLEY. Barley deprived of 
its cuticle or shell. (See Gruel.) 
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PEAS. A nutritious food for horses, espe- 
cially when bruised and mixed with oats and 
cut clover hay, commonly called chaff. (See 
Chaff.) Beans are generally preferred. Pea- 
meal is employed to adulterated horse-powders, 
particularly liquorice-powder, anise, ferngreck, 
&e. 

PECTORALS. Medicines that relieve 
cough, and disorders of the lungs. (See Ex- 
pectorants, Emollients, Emulsions, and Demul- 
cents. ) | 
PELLITORY OF SPAIN, the root. This 
is used chiefly to relieve the tooth-ache, and 
pain about the jaws; which it does by causing 
a copious discharge of saliva, when kept in the 
mouth a short time. It is not necessary in ve- 
terinary practice, but is included in Gibson’s 
Farrier’s Dispensatory, and probably sometimes 
used by him in the composition of masticato- 
ries. (See Chewing Balls, Veterinary Dic- 
tionary ) 

PEN NYROYAL. The essential oil of this 
herb possesses a carminative power, but is very 
inferior to that of peppermint. A strong infu- 
sion may be employed as a vehicle for carmina- 
tive medicine, when nothing more effectual can 
be obtained. 

PEPPER, BLACK. This is often used by 


farriers in the colic, but is by no means an 
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eligible remedy, and is often given very impro- 
perly. I once knew a farrier give two ounces, 
in half a pint of Daffy’s Elixir, to a mail-horse, 
that was said to be attacked with gripes; and 
he condesended to give me the following scien- 
dific explanation of the manner in which it was 
to act. “ The pepper is to break the wind, and 
the Daffy’s Elixir is to drive it out.’ In the 
evening the horse died. I mention this cireum- 
stance as a caution to those who are too fond of 
giving those very hot remedies in pains of the 
bowels, without inquiring into the nature of 
the complaint. (See vol. 1. in which are plain 
directions for distinguishing between flatulent 
and inflammatory colic; see also Carminatives.) 

PEPPER, CAYENNE. (See Cayenne 
Pepper. ) 

PEPPER, LONG, is rather stronger than 
black pepper. | 

PEPPER, JAMAICA. (See Jamaica Pep- 
per, or Allspice.) 

PEPPERMINT. (See Mint.) 

PERUVIAN BALSAM. (See Balsam of 
Peru.) 

PERUVIAN BARK. (See Bark.) 

PERIWINCLE, Major and Minor. <Ac- 
cording to Bourgelat, these are employed in 
sore throat or quinsy, in decoction mixed with 
honey and vinegar. M, Malouin formerly as- 
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serted that the greater periwincle, powdered 
and mixed with Ethiop’s Mineral, was a specific 
against glanders. In hot climates the plants of 
this genus are said to acquire poisonous auali- 
ties. Prerroreum. (See Tar, and Barbadoes 
Tar.) | 

PEWTER. A composition of lead and tin. 
I have been informed that scrapings or filings 
of pewter is a good anthelmintic in dogs. The 
dese, as much as will lay on a shilling, or about 
adram. It is asserted that a man has taken a 
dram, for two successive days, without suffering 
the least inconvenience.—Gray’s Supplement to 
the Pharmacopceias. 

PHOSPHORUS. A very combustible sub- 
stance, made either from bones or urine. Ex- 
periments have been made at the Veterinary 
College to ascertain its medical qualities: it 
proved to be a dreadful poison, inflaming the 
stomach in small doses, 

PHYSIC. (See Cathartics.) 

PIMENTO. (See Allspice and Jamaica 
Pepper.) | 

PINK ROOT. (See Indian Pink.) 

PITCH. A black and impure resinous sub- 
stance, used by farriers in making charges, ob- 
tained by boiling or distilling tar to the desired — 
consistence. (See Burgundy Pitch.) 


PLAISTER OR PLASTER. A compo- 
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sition of wax, resin, &c., or of oil boiled with 
the oxide of lead or litharge. (See Diachylon 
and Charge.) | 

Priatsrer, adhesive, or Sticking-plaster: this 
is made with diachylon and a small proportion 
of resin, and still less of common turpentine, 
or with diachylon and galbanum.  Sticking- 
plaster is sometimes employed to keep the 
edges of a fresh wound together; but in horses 
this is generally done more effectually by su- 
ture, that is, by sewing up the wound. (See 
vol. 1.) 

POMEGRANATE. The dried fruit is a 
moderately strong astringent; and is sometimes 
employed in diarrhoea, particularly in horned 
cattle. 

The dose is from half an ounce to an ounce. 

It may be joined with alum, ginger, and other 
auxiliaries, and occasionally with opium. 

POPPY. The heads of poppy dried make a 
good fomentation for wounds and tumours that 
are in a painful or irritable state: for which 
purpose they are to be broken in pieces, and 
boiled in water, so as to make a strong de- 
coction. This decoction proves very serviceable 
in irritability of the bladder, if used as a glys- 
ter, the bowels having been previously emp- 
tied: for this purpose the decoction should be 
made stronger, by boiling it for some time. 
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It seems very probable that the good effect 
of this decoction depends in a great measure 
upon the opium which is extracted from the 
poppy heads: it may be better, therefore, to 
dissolve in gruel a proper dose of opium, when 
an anodyne glyster is required, as we cannot be 
accurate in respect to quantity when the decoc- 
tion of poppies is employed. It has been ascer- 
tained that the anodyne or narcotic qualities of 
opium are diminished by long boiling, and that 
the extract of poppies, however carefully pre- 
pared, is very inferior in every respect to opium. 
No hesitation therefore should be felt in pre- 
fering opium to the extract or decoction of 
white poppy heads, whether it be wanted for a 
clyster, a drench, or a fomentation. 

POTASH, Potassa, Carbonate of, Prepared 
Kali, or the Vegetable Alkali. The potash of 
commerce is in a very impure state, and not, 
applicable to chemical or medical purposes. 
When properly purified, it is joined with pur- 
gatives and tonics, with advantage. In those 
cases which require the use of tonics, there is 
sometimes an acidity in the stomach, which 
potash corrects; and it renders purgative medi- 
cines more easy of solution. Given alone it 
generally acts as a diuretic. When neutralized 
with acids, it has a laxative property, but re- 
guires to be given in Jarge doses. With sul- 
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phuric acid it forms vitriolated tartar, or sal 
polychrest (sulphate of potash); with nitrous 
acid, that very useful medicine termed nitre 
(nitrate of potash), which, contrary to what we 
have just observed, is a diuretic in a moderate 
dose (see Nitre) ; and with vinegar, or acetous 
acid, it makes soluble tartar (¢artarized kali.) 
The purified potash is named in the shops pre- 
pared kali; but formerly salt of tartar, or worm- 
wood. When potash is deprived of the carbonic 
acid with which it is naturally combined, it be- 
comes a strong caustic; and when diluted is 
sometimes employed as a wash for the mange. 
In this state it is termed pure potash or kali, and 
is seldom used. internally. (See Alkalies.) 
‘When saturated with carbonic acid it is named 
super carbonate of Potash, and is the best pre- 
paration for internal use, but more expensive 
than the others. | 
POULTICE or Cataplasms, are useful ap- 
plications for promoting suppuration in in- 
flamed tumours, and in those diseases of the 
horse’s heels, named grease, scratches, cracks, 
&c. consisting in inflamed swellings of the heels, 
foetid discharge, painful and troublesome ulcers, 
or cracks generally under the fetlock or bend of 
the heel. The poultices commonly employed 
on those occasions are of the emollient kind. 
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Emollient Poultice. 
Noid, einseed. meal. «2.0 a4.4e)b; 
Baa Gs tees aes ee 
PhOg s larde gigi i isd; A OR 
Boiling water enough to make a soft poul- 


tice. 

No. 2. Turnips, thoroughly boiled and 
mashed; any quantity. Linseed meal enough 
to form the poultice. 

Kither of the simple poultices may be con- 
verted into an anodyne poultice by the addition 
of opium; into a fermenting poultice, by the 
addition of yeast, and by substituting oatmeal 
for linseed meal; into an astringent poultice, 
by the addition of Goulard’s Extract, sugar of 
lead, or powdered alum; and into a detergent 
poultice, by the addition of white or blue vi- 
triol. , 

In obstinate cases of virulent grease, where 
there is much pain, and a stinking dark coloured 
discharge, and especially when emollients are 
found ineffectual, the detergent poultice has 
quickly cured the disease, and in such cases 
even a solution of corrosive sublimate has been 
used with the best effect. But emollients should 
always be first applied, and some diuretic medi- 
cine given. (See vols. i. and iii.) 

POWDERS. ‘This .is sometimes a conve- 
nient form for giving medicines, as many horses 
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_ will take them in their corn without reluctance. 
It is by no means proper, however, for such as 
have a delicate appetite and are remarkably nice 
in feeding; for although they may after some 
time eat their food, yet the reluctance with 
which it is taken would prevent its being readily 
digested, or proving so nutritious as it would 
do, were it not so medicated. 

Some horses, however, eat their corn very 
readily when mixed with powder; and {o such it 
may be given without inconvenience. There is 
another objection to this mode of giving medi- 
cine, which is the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether the whole or net, or how much of the 
powder that is mixed with the corp, is taken. 
But this may in a great measure be done away, 
by sprinkling the corn with water, and mixing 
the powder with it very carefully. As we have 
before observed, whenever a horse appears un- 
willing to eat his corn thus medicated, the me- 
dicine should be given in some other form. The 
medicines best suited to this purpose are anti- 
mony, sulphur, resin, emetic tartar, nitre, 
anise-seeds, &c. Medicines that are given in 
the form of powder, should be finely sifted, or 
levigated ; and when kept in that form, a well 
corked bottle is most proper for the purpose. 

PRECIPITATE, RED, Nitric Oxide of 
Mercury, or Red Nitrated Quicksilver. 'This 
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is extremely useful as a mild caustic or deter- 
gent, and has an excellent effect in foul ulcers. 
It may be used either alone, being finely pow- 
dered and sprinkled on the affected part, or 
mixed with various ointments. (See Deter- 
gents.) It is made from quicksilver and nitrous 
acid, but is considerably weaker than a solution 
of that metal in nitrous acid. It becomes, how- 
ever, a strong and very efficacious caustic. when 
dissolved in nitrous acid; in which state, by 
proper dilution, it cures fistula, poll-evil, and 
canker. This solution may also be mixed 
with unctuous substances, forming with them 
good detergent ointments; or it may be diluted 
with water so as to form a detergent lotion of 
considerab!e efficacy. 

PREPARED KALI. (See Potash.) 

PROOF SPIRIT. Equal parts of rectified 
spirit of wine and water. (See Alcohol.) 

PRUNELLA, SALT. The same as nitre, 
or nitrate of potash. <A cooling diuretic and 
febrifuge. The dose about one ounce, once or 
twice aday. (See Febriluges, Alteratives, and 
Diuretics.) 

PURGATIVES. (See Cathartics.) 

PURGING BALLS. (See Cathartics.) 

PUFFBALL. The dust of puaffball is 
sometimes used to stop bleeding; but nothing 
of this sort should be depended upon when the 
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bleeding is considerable, pressure being much | 
more effectual. 

QUASSIA. A powerful bitter, and a good 
medicine in cases of weakness of the stomach. 
It is generally given in powder, in doses from 
one to two or three drams, joined with ginger, 
or some other stimulant, and a small quantity 
of soda or potash. 

QUICKLIME. (See Lime.) 

QUICKSILVER. This metal and its pre- 
parations have been noticed under the head 
mercury. I have only to observe here that on 
reflecting upon the injurious effects of those 
preparations, especially snblimate, that the most 
simple preparation, such as the quicksilver pill, 
blue pill, or something analogous to it, and 
that two in very small doses, may produce all 
the good effects that have resulted from the use 
of sublimate. When sublimate, or even calo- 
mel, is given daily in what is commonly consi- 
dered a moderate dose, and continued tor some 
time, the stomach and muscular system are 
often materially injured, and the kidneys have 
been found partially disorganized; that is, en- 
larged, of a pale colour, and becoming rotten. 
Such preparations deserve a further and more 
careful trial than they have hitherto received. 
Small doses of the hydrargyrus cum creta, that 
is, quicksilver and chalk rubbed together in a 
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mortar until the globules disappear, or quick- 
silver rubbed in the same manner with muci- 
lage of gum arabic, may be given in every feed 
the horse takes, 1n a very small quantity, so as 
to impregnate the blood with mercury without 
disordering the stomach, or materially derang- 
ing the kidneys or muscular system. Iam of 
pinion that this method of exhibiting mercury 
deserves a trial in glanders, and should an op- 
portunity offer I intend to avail myself of it. 

I have reason to believe that those mild prepa- 
rations of quicksilver or mercury, in which the 
metal appears to be reduced to thatstate of minute 
division as to lose in a great degree, or wholiy, 
its metallic appearance, may be employed with 
the best effect, and in small doses, in those dis- 
eases in which sublimate is now considered the 
only effectual remedy. Though large doses of 
sublimate have been given in experiments on 
glandered horses, and sometimes without ap- 
parent ill effect; yet even in the doses which 
are generally given in farcy, that is, about ten 
grains, it is capable of doing the most material 
injury; producing effects which are not visible 
until they are incurable. If these mild prepa- 
rations of quicksilver can accomplish all that 
can be accomplished by sublimate, and I am 
satisfied they can, in the farcy as well as the 
elanders, for I do not consider the latter as an 
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incurable complaint, they ought surely to be 
fairly tried, and then I think they will be found 
effectual. Ethiop’s Mineral, now named black 
sulphuret of mercury, I am inclined to believe 
is the best and certainly the mildest preparation 
that can be employed, though generally con- 
sidered nearly inert. If one dram of Ethiop’s 
Mineral be given in the horse’s food once or 
twice a day, it will gradually be absorbed into 
the circulation, and effect all that can be ac- 
complished by mercury in any of its forms. 
(See Mercury.) 

RAGWORT. A flowering plant that grows 
principally on moors and other moist’ situa- 
tions. Ihave been informed that it causes le- 
tharey or sleepy staggers in horses, and that 
sheep eat it freely fitout injury: there is no 
probability in this opinion. 

RAKING. A term employed by farriers for 
an operation which consists in introducing the 
hand into the horse’s rectum, and drawing out 
any hard excrement that may lodge there. 
This may generally be effected more to the 
purpose, and with greater ease to the animal, 
by means of clysters. 

In some cases, however, the straight gut is so 
loaded with hard dung that raking is a neces- 
sary operation; and it 1s sometimes difficult or — 
impossible to throw up a clyster before it is 
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done. The operation is useful also for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the state of excrement 
when none can be found about the litter ; whe- 
ther it be soft, hard, or slimy. The only me- 
thod of knowing whether the urinary bladder 
is full and distended, or empty, is by intro- 
ducing the hand into the straight gut, where 
the bladder can be easily felt, as it lies imme- 
diately beneath the gut next to the belly or 
abdomen. ‘The nails should be pared smooth, 
and the hand oiled or smeared with hoo’s lard, 
before the operation is performed. (See Clys- 
ters; also vol. i. Twelth Edition.) 

- RATTLESNAKE ROOT. This root pos- 
sesses considerable power as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, and may be employed in the dose of three 
or four drams. : 

REALGAR. A natural combination of 
sulphur and arsenic, not used as a medicine. 

(See Arsenic and Orpiment.) 

RECTIFIED SPIRIT. <Aikohol, or Spi- 
rit of Wine. This is obtained in a dilute state 
from fermented liquors by distillation, and is 
afterwards rectified or concentrated, by repeat- 
ing the operation two or three times. Rectified 
spirit is the basis of many useful embrocations, 
for strains, bruises, &c. It dissolves camphor 
and all the resins very readily: hence we have 
camphorated spirit, opodeldoc, Fryar’s balsam, 
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&c. Mixed with an equal quantity of water it 
forms what is termed proof spirit, which is 
the liquid generally employed for making tinc- 
tures. Rectified Spirit is often used alone as an 
embrocation for strains; and, when the injury is 
deeply seated, may be serviceable. I think, 
however, it is rendered more efficacious by the 
addition of camphor, or oil of rosemary. Rec- 
tified spirit is never employed as an internal 
remedy in the horse; though fermented liquors, 
such as beer, porter, or wine, have been often 
given with great advantage, in cases which re- 
quired cordials. Horses, that have been so 
fatigued with a long chase or journey as to re- 
fuse their food and appear quite exhausted, are 
much refreshed by taking a cordial ball in a 
pint or more of beer, and feed soon after with 
great alacrity. The advantage thus derived is 
not merely temporary, as they are by. this 
treatment rendered adequate to another chase 
or journey much quicker than they would other- 
wise be. (See Cordials, Gruel, and Restora- 
tives.) 

It may be asked, why diluted alkohol, or 
rectified spirit, is not equally useful, since it is 
the essential principle of all fermented liquors ? 
The reason is this: When rectified spirit is 
diluted with water to any degree the combina- 
tion isso weak that it readily separates, and 
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attaches itself to the sensitive part of the sto- 
mach, acting on it in some degree as rectified 
spirit: whereas in fermented liquors, the spirit 
and water are so intimately united, that the 
heat of the stomach is not sufficient to separate 
them. This may be proved by experiments 
out of the bedy, and sufficiently accounts for 
the difference we observe between the action of 
diluted spirit and fermented liquors in the hu- 
man stomach; but in the horse great part of 
this organ is covered by an insensible mem- 
brane, so that we cannot be guided by analogy; 
and as spirit has never been fairly tried on this 
animal, it may be worth while to make some 
experiments on the subject; that is, in certain 
cases, such as spasmodic colic, &c., in which 
rum, brandy, or gin may be tried, properly 
diluted. Daffy’s Elixir is of this kind, and 
though much more expensive than gin, 1s cer- 
tainly not more efficacious. This celebrated 
elixir is often employed by grooms and farriers 
in flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret, and some- 
times with good effect; but a less quantity 
of gin, rum, or brandy diluted, would do 
much better. 

I once gave six ounces of brandy, diluted, 
with the best effect, to a horse that was once 
done-up in ajeurney; it enabled him to con- 
tinue it, without any apparent inconvenience. 
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REGULUS OF ANTIMONY. Common 
or crude antimony, deprived of its sulphur, 
and brought to a metallic state. It is never 
used as a horse medicine. 

REPELLENTS. A term given to applica- 
tions or medicines that are supposed to have the 
power of causing tumours or eruptions to recede 
from the surface of the body. 

Thus inveterate cases of mange and grease, 
when cured by sublimate or other powerful 
applications have been supposed at times to 
have been repelled, or driven to the eyes, the 
lungs, or the bowels, bringing on probably a 
fatal inflammation of those parts; that is, of the 
two latter. : 

This opinion is questioned, or rather doubted 
by some modern practitioners, and should 
certainly be received with caution, and with 
considerable limitation. I have known several 
bad cases of virulent grease cured by means 
of sublimate and blue vitriol, and of invete- 
rate mange by sulphur, turpentine, oil of tar, 
&c., without being followed by any internal 
disease; and JI have known instances, particu- 
larly two of inveterate mange, which were fol- 
lowed by inflammation of the bowels. In all 
such cases, therefore, it will be most prudent 
to give the horse bran mashes and some altera- 
tive laxative or cathartic medicines, previous 
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to the exhibition of such remedies; and the 
application may at first be rather weak, and 
the strength gradually increased, or rowels 
may be inserted in the thigh in cases of grease. 
(See vol. i. Mange and Grease.) 

RESINS are distinguished by their inflam- 
mability, and by combining readily with recti- 
fied spirit and oils. They are generally solid, 
and immixable with water. (See Rosin.) 

RESOLVENTS. Medicines that disperse 
tumours, either external or internal. 

RESTORATIVES. Medicines that restore 
the strength of the body after violent fatigue or 
illness. For this purpose a light and nutritious 
diet, assisted by good grooming, and exercise 
proportioned to the strength of the animal, is 
generally the only thing necessary ; sometimes, 
however, it may be proper to give also some 
cordial or tonic medicine. (See Tonics, Cor- 
dials, and Stomachics.) The food on such oc- 
casions should consist of bruised oats, gruel, 
mashes of fine sweet bran and malt, gruel of 
wheat flour, or boiled barley. In India strong 
broths or soup, thickened with barley or some 
other grain, and rendered stimulating by spices, 
is frequently given as a restorative to horses 
when worked hard; perhaps good mild beer or 
ale, mixed with good gruel made of grotts or 
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oatmeal, or what is still better, fine wheat 
flour, would be found an effectual restorative. 

RHAPONTICA. A species of rhubarb. 

- RHEUM OR RHGEUM. (See Rhubarb.) 

RHUBARB. Rhubarb is sometimes em- 
ployed with aloes and ginger as a stomachic 
purgative. The dose is from half an ounce to 
one ounce. 

RICINUS. ‘The fruit from which castor oil 
is expressed. 

ROBORANTS. Medicines that strengthen 
the system. 

ROSEMARY. The essential oil of rose- 
mary forms an excellent embrocation for strains 
and bruises, if mixed with rectified spirit and 
soap. ‘This mixture is nearly the same as the 
celebrated opodeldoc; and by the addition of 
camphor becomes the same thing. Oil of rose- 
mary has been given in the flatulent colic or 
gripes with good effect, but requires considera- 
ble dilution. (See Carminatives.) 

The dose is from half a dram to one dram, 
or more. 

ROSES. The buds or petals of the red roses 
have a weak astringent power. Infusion of 
roses with a small proportion of alum or sul- 
phuric acid, and sweetened with honey, is some- 
times employed in cases of inflamed mouth and 
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gums. The petals of the damask rose possess 
a weak laxative quality without any astrin- 
gency. 

ROSIN OR RESIN, yellow and_ black. 
The former is a weak diuretic, and sometimes 
given with advantage to horses that are subject 
to swelling of the legs. The dose is about one 
ounce, which may be powdered and mixed with 
the corn: it is necessary to continue this medi- 
cine for several days, or until its diuretic effect 
is considerable. Black rosin 1s not used in me- 


dicine. (See Alteratives.) | 
ROWELLING. An operation often per- 
formed in veterinary practice. It consists in 
making an incision in the skin, about an inch 
in length, with a pair of short and strong 
bladed scissars. ‘The finger is then introduced, 
in order to separate the skin from the subjacent 
parts all round the incision, that the cavity may 
contain a circular piece of leather about an inch 
and a half or two inches in breadth. Before 
this leather is introduced, a hole is made in the 
centre about half an inch in diameter: it is 
then covered with tow (the hole being left 
open), and smeared with digestive ointment: 
when the rowel is put in, the hole in the middle 
of the leather is plugged up with a little tow. 
In this situation it is left until matter forms, 
which generally happens in two or three days; 
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the plug of tow is then withdrawn, and the 
matter suffered to flow out, in which state it 
remains as long as is thought necessary. ‘Thus 
we see that a rowel is an artificial abscess, 
the leather first causing inflammation, which 
ends in suppuration or the formation of matter; 
and the matter continues to be formed as long 
as the extraneous body or leather remains under 
the skin. 

The intention of rowelling is to divert in- 
flammation from any important organ or part 
of the body. Thus, when the lungs are in-, 
flamed, the animal certainly dies, unless it is 
put a stop to; but the skin may be inflamed to 
a considerable extent without danger: we there- 
for put a rowel in the chest, which, though not 
sufficient of itself to stop the inflammation of 
the lungs, contributes materially to it, and 
with the other necessary remedies often effects 
acure. In large swellings of the hind legs, and 
obstinate cases of grease, rowels in the thighs 
are good remedies. 

In shoulder. strains, a rowed may be put in 
the chest with good effect. In short, whenever 
inflammation attacks an essential and important 
part of the system, much benefit will be de- 
rived from inserting a rowel in some contiguous 
part that is of little importance. When a 
rowel is removed, the part generally heals of 
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itself; if not, a little Fryar’s balsam may be 
applied. . 

Many practitioners consider blistering the 
sides extensively as a more effectual means of 
diverting inflammation from the lungs than 
rowels, and If am inclined to think they are 
right. Plentifui bleeding, however, on the first 
attack of the disorder, to the extent of five, six, 
or even seven quarts, will generally render both 
of them unnecessary. The rowel is sometimes 
smeared with blistering ointment instead of di- 
gestive: but there is danger of the cantharides 
being absorbed and causing inflammation of the 

kidneys. I have known a horse destroyed in 
this way. In all cases of internal inflammation, 
very little can be accomplished either by rowels 
or blisters. It is from plentiful bleeding alone 
that relief can be obtained, not by taking off a 
precise or determinate quantity, but by continu- 
ing to draw the blood as the horse is relieved, or 
until he becomes faint. This is particularly to 
be attended to in that disorder which is com- 
monly called a chill; but which is in fact a 
»violent inflammation of the muscles of the shoul- 
ders, the loins, and other parts of the body, 
sometimes extending to the diaphragm, and 
even to the heart, the lungs, and other internal 
organs, and not unfrequently translated to the 
feet. (See vol. i,-i2th edit, article Founder.) 
N 
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Now in this disorder the name chill, or the 
misconception of the nature of the disease, 
which commonly obtains among grooms and 
farriers, has led to the very injurious practice of 
giving stimulants or cordials; whereas nothing 
but copious bleeding, repeated as often as it 
may appear necessary, Or until relief is afforded, 
can do any good. The auxiliary remedies are 
a laxative ball and clysters, unless the bowels 
are already open, and giving frequently bran 
or white water with the chill taken off; and 
when the bowels are open, small doses of nitre, 
or balls of nitre and camphor, may be given. 
(See the Veterinary Dictionary, article Chill.) 

Whenever it is thought necessary to make 

‘the ointment which is used in rowelling more 
stimulating, it may be easily done by adding 
oil of turpentine to it. 
- RUBEFACIANTS. A term in human 
medicine, applied to compositions or simples 
that redden or inflame the skin. Of this*kind 
are mustard, turpentine, and liquid ammonia. 
(See Embrocations.) . 

RUE. This plant has been recommended 
as-an anthelmintic: but whatever its virtues 
may be in the human body, it has, I believe, 
no effect of this kind on the horse. It has 
lately been recommended in locked-jaw as a 
vehicle for opium, camphor, and assaleetida, in 
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the form of decoction. It may possess some 
power as an antispasmodic, but certainly is very 
inferior to many others. Gibson often pre- 
scribes it, but generally as a vehicle for other 
more active medicines. . Many farriers still em- 
ploy rue in farcy with soap and other diuretics, 
which they give in large doses; it is used also 
as a fomentation. 

SACCHARUM SATURNI. (See Sugar 
of Lead, Acetate of Lead, and Lead.) 

SAFFRON was formerly thought a good 
cordial medicine, and frequently employed as 
such; but at this time medical practitioners 
seem to think it destitute of any medical virtues. 
It is still retained, however, in their Pharma- 
copeeias, probably on account of its elegant 
yellow colour and fragrant smell. As a horse 
medicine itis certainly not worth notice, though 
sometimes prescribed in cordial medicines. 

There are two kinds of saffron kept in the 
shops, viz. hay saffron and cake saffron. The 
former is to be preferred, as the latter is always 
adulterated. 

SAGAPENUM. A gum resin, similar to, 
but weaker than, assafoetida. 

SAGE. A plant not used in veterinary prac~ 
tice. 

SAGO. A farinaceous substance, which, 
when boiled in water, is a proper drink for sick 
horses that are incapable of feeding. (See Gruel.) 

N2 
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ST. JOHN’S WORT. A plant not used 
in medicine, though formerly supposed to pos- 
sess many virtues, ‘The oil of St. John’s wort 
sold by druggists, is nothing more than the 
common green oil, which is sold under a vari- 
ety of names. (See Oils.) 

SAL AMMONIAC, or Muriate of Am- 
monia. A neutral salt, which, when dissolved 
in vinegar and water, forms a good embrocation 
for strains and bruises. 

Osmer, an old veterinary author, prescribed 
it for a distemper or epidemic catarrh in 
horses, that prevailed in the year 1750, in a 
dose of one ounce, joined with one ounce of 
nitre, half an ounce of Castile soap, and two 
drams of camphor, to be given three times a 
day. This, I should think, would operate not 
only as a powerful diuretic, but would be liable 
to irritate the stomach in a dangerous degree. 
(See vol. i. and vol. iv. article Distemper.) It is 
a medicine I have never given internally, not 
considering it either so safe or so efficacious as 
nitre. 

SAL INDUS. Asaline substance of a red- 
dish colour and very unpleasant smell, lately 
(1800) brought from the East Indies, and 
strongly recommended as a remedy for thet spe- 
cies of worm called botis: I have not found it, 
however, capable of destroying those worms or 
expelling them; though it will sometimes dis- 
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charge common worms, particularly if assisted 
by aloes. ‘The dose is from two to four ounces, 
with a pint of water. It appears to differ 
from common salt only in being combined with 
a small proportion of liver of sulphur, or sul- 
phuret of petash.* 

SAL POLYCHREST, vitriolated Kali or 
Sulphate of Potash, sometimes given with aloes 
as a laxative or cathartic. | 

SAL PRUNELLA. This salt is made by 
inelting two pounds of nitre in a ladle or cru- 
cible, and adding to it, while in that state, one 
ounce of flower of sulphur. A deflagration or 
combustion immediately takes place, and as 
scon as that ceases it may be poured into moulds 
or upon a marble slab. By this operation a 
chemical change is effected, and the result is a 
mixture or combination of nitrate and sulphate 
of potash; in other words, sal prunella consists 
of nitre and sal polychrest, or sulphate of 
potash. 

SAL VOLATILE, This term is promis- 


cuously applied to compound spirit of ammonia, 


* Since writing this article, I have had the pleasure of 
announcing that botts may be cured by common salt, given 
ina particular manner, The method of giving it is taken 
from a book by Gervase Markham, ublished in 1666, named 
‘* Markham’s Masterpiece.” (See vol. iii. 5th Edition), 1 
understand that sal indus is the common salt of India, and 
commonly employed in that country as a remedy for botts, 
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and prepared ammonia, or smelling-salts; but 
the former is often distinguished by the name 
** spurit of sal volatile.” 

SALTS. There are three kinds of salt, viz. 
the acid, the alkaline, and that which is formed 
by the combination of these, 7. e. the neutral. 
(See Acids, Alkalies, and Neutrals.) 

Saur, Common, or Sea Salt. This is the 
most useful of all neutral salts for veterinary 
purposes, nitre excepted. 

In doses from four to six ounces it generally 
operates as an easy and effectual laxative; and 
when there are worms, if assisted by a small 
dose of aloes, it frequently expels them. 

It is extremely useful in laxative glysters 
(See Pharm.), and considerably promotes the 
operation of caster oil: even oil of olives, lin- 
seed, or any common oil, will form a good laxa- 
tive with a solution of common salt: hog’s lard 
melted and new butter have been sometimes 
employed in this way, and buttermilk and whey 
have been found useful as laxatives. 

Small doses of common salt are very beneficial 
to sheep and other cattle. When properly ad- 
ministered to those animals, it improves diges- 
tion, and thereby prevents the formation of 
worms in the bowels, the liver, and in many 
other parts where their existence is seldom sus- 
pected. (See Anthelmintics.) When given 
more largely as a laxative or carthartic, it may 
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prevent, or assist in curing, the inflammatory 
diseases so often produced by the luxuriancy of 
those pastures which have been brought into a 
state of high cultivation. And here it may not 
be amiss to observe that copious bleeding in such 
cases is a practice of the most effectual kind, 
though generally neglected, or considered im- 
proper. There is no difficulty in bleeding 
sheep with a fleam or lancet, without cutting 
off any wool. It is done in the same manner as 
in cows. I have seen.a great number bled with 
good effect. The quantity taken off was about 
apound. <A few of them became faint before 
that quantity had been lost. 

SaLv Perre. (See Nitre.) | 

Satt or Sreet, Sulphate of Iron, or Vitrio- 
lated Iron. A combination of sulpharie acid 
and iron. This is by no means so remarkable 
for its tonic power in the horse, asin the human 
subject; but it is said to possess this quality, 
and is often given in doses from two to four 
drams. I have several times employed it in 
cases that appeared to require tonic remedies, 
but with little effect. (See Iron.) 

Sait of Tartar, Carbonate of Potash. (See 
Potash and Alkalies.) 

Sat OF Wormwoop, Carbonate of Potash. 
(See the same.) 

SARSAPARILLA. A root not used in 


veterinary medicine, 
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SASSAFRAS... The only part of sassafras 
that can be of use in veterinary practice is the 
essential oil, which is an aromatic stimulant of 
considerable power. 

SATURNINE LOTION, is made by dis- 
solving two ounces of superacetate (sugar) of 
lead in one pint of vinegar, and three or four 
pints of water. ‘This is considered an useful 
application to recent strains, bruises, &c. 

SATURNINE OINTMENT, is made by 
incorporating Gaulard’s extract of lead, or sugar 
of lead (superacetate of lead), with hog’s lard 
or wax ointment. (See Goulard Astringents 
and Ointments.) 

SATURNINE POULTICE: (See Poul- 
tice, Astringent Ointments, Acctate of Lead, 
and Embrocations; also vol. i.) 

SAVIN. Farriers often employ the leaves 
of this shrub in a green state as an anthelmintic; 
but I have never seen it do any good. 7 

SCAMMONY. A gum resin, strongly 
purgative, but never necessary in veterinary 
practice when aloes can be procured.* 


SCORDIUM; later Germander. The 


* |] have lately tried scammony in various doses: it pro- 
duced scarcely any effect until six drams were given at one 
dose, which was followed by moderate purging. This expe- 
riment was made only on one horse: should another trial be 
made of it, a smaller dose of two or three drams should be 
first given. 
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leaves of scordium were formerly employed as 
an astringent and corroborant; and there is 
still an electuary of scordium or diascordium 
kept by druggists for the accommodation of far- 
riers, who use it occasionally as an astringent. 

SEA-WATER. Some horses will drink a 
sufficient quantity of sea-water to excite purg- 
ing. Should such horses be affected with 
swollen heels, inflamed eyes, or other inflam- 
matory complaints, it may be useful. 
SENNA. The leaves are an effectual pur- 
gative in the human body; but in the horse it 
is an inconvenient medicine, on account of the 
large quantity requisite to produce this effect. 
Some writers on farriery have recommended a 
strong infusion of senna, with Glauber’s salt, as 
an expeditious laxative. J have given senna in 
considerable doses without the least effect. J 
tried also the following mixture, so strongly re- 
commended by many writers on farriery, which 
did not affect the bowels in the slightest de- 
gree :— 

Senna, three ounces, infused in a quart of 
boiling water, and kept in a warm situation 
about an hour; the infusion was then strained 
off, and the remainder pressed off by consider- 
able pressure. In this infusion we dissolved 
four ounces of Glauber’s sait, and gave the 
whole to a horse at one dose. 

N5 
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SIALOGOGUES. Medicines that cause an 
increased sevretion of saliva;—the principal of 
which are the preparations of mercury. 

Local means were for merly employed to ef- 
fect this in horses; that is, by wrapping linen 
round the bit that had been soaked in vinegar, 
in which garlig, assafoetida, pellitory of Spain, 
&c. had been steeped; also by putting balls 
between the grinders, composed of similar in- 
eredients, or others capable of stimulating the 
salivary glands, and bringing on a discharge of 
saliva: these were called masticatories, or chew- 
ing balls. A late writer (Mr. Wilkinson) has 
recommended chewing balls, composed of anti- 
monial powder, gum, Nc. in epidemic catarrh 
or distemper, when attended with sore throat 
and difficulty of swallowing. 

SILVER. The only preparation this metal 
afiords.is the lunar caustic, or nitrate of silver; 


an application of great importance in surgery, 
whether human. or ve eterinary. (See Caustics 
and Lunar Caustic.) 

SIMAROUBA, Bark. This bark imparts 
a strong bitter, both to water and spirit. It has 
been employed as a tonic, joined with ginger 
or aromatics. 

SINAPISMS. Stimulating poullices, or 
liniments, in which mustard is a principal ins 
gredient. (See Embrocation and Mustard.) . 
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SNAKE-ROOT. The idea that this root 
counteracts the bites of serpents is now disre- 
garded; but it is considered an useful medicine 
in cases of weakness, and may probably be em- 
ployed with advantage in veterinary practice. 

The dose is fram two to four drams or more, 
and is generally given with carbonate of am- 
monia, or salt of hartshorn, eamphor, and 
bark; in some cases opium is added. (See 
Tonics and Antiseptics.) 

SOAP. The various kinds of soap have all 
a strong diuretic quality; but the purer kinds 
only should be employed as internal remedies ; 
and these are Castile, Spanish, and pure white 
soap. Soap is an useful ingredient in purgative 
as well as diuretic preparations. 

The dose is from two or three drams to an 
ounce, but it is sometimes given in larger doses. 

Soft soap is very useful in cleansing foul 
heels; and, when mixed with oil of turpentine 
and sp rit of wine, forms a good embrocation 
for strains, bruises, and indurated tumours. 
(See Embrocations and Liniments.) 

SOCOTRINE ALOES. (See Aloes.) 

SODA, Natron, or the Mineral Alkali. This 
is proeured chiefly from the ashes of marine 
plants. Its. medical properties are nearly the 
game as potash, but the prepared natron or 
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soda is sometimes preferred as an ingredient in 
purgative and tonic medicines. 
The dose is from two to four drams. 
SOLUBLE TARTAR, or Tartrate of Pot- 
ash. A laxative saline preparation, sometimes 
given with infusion of senna. It is composed 
of cream of tartar and carbonate of potash. 
SORREL. An acidulous plant, sometimes 
prescribed by the veterinary practitioners of 
France in dysentery and molten grease; but 
not used by English veterinarians. 
SOUTHERNWOOD. A fragrant shrub, 
directed by the London College as an ingredient 
in fomentations. 
SPANISH FLIES. (See Cantharides.) 
SPEARMINT. (See Mint.) 
SPERMACETI. An unctuous substance, 
procured from the head of a certain species of 
whale. In medical practice it is often employed 
as a demulcent to allay irritation, as in cough ; 
but is rarely employed in veterinary practice ; 
and appears to differ very little in its medical 
properties from hog’s-lard or suet. It has been 
lately discovered that the muscular parts of all 
animals may be converted into a substance re- 
sembling spermaceti, by maceration in water. 
SPIKE; a species of Lavender. An oil of 
spike-is kept in the shops, and much used by 
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farriers; if appears, however, to be nothing 
more than oil of turpentine coloured with al- 
kanet root. 

SPIRITS. (See Rectified Spirit.) 

By the term Spirit is commonly understood 
alkohol, either pure or diluted, and mixed with 
various substances. Spirit may be obtained 
from fermented liquids in a diluted state; when 
concentrated and purified, it is termed rectified 
spirit, or alkohol. An equal quantity of water 
being mixed with alkohol, forms proof spirit. 
There are various kinds of spirits used in medi- 
cine; such as spirit of nutmeg, spirit of juniper, 
&c. which are made by distilling the medical 
substance with dilute spirit. 

SPONGE. Burnt sponge is sometimes used 
by medical practitioners in scrophulous com- 
plaints, but itis never employed in veterinary 
practice. 

SQUILL, or Sea Onion. A large bulbous 
root resembling the onion, anc a medicine of 
considerable value. The best preparation of 
squill for veterinary purposes is the powder of 
the dried root; which, in the dose of one dram 
or more, is an excellent expectorant, and efli- 
cacious-in chronic cough: in larger doses it 
generally acts as a diuretic, but is not a desira- 
ble medicine for that purpose, there being many 
diuretics more certain in their effect. Gua 
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ammoniacum is an eligible addition to squill ; 
and I have sometimes seen camphor and opium 
joined to it with good effect. One dram of the 
dried squill is equal to about five drams in its 
fresh state. ‘There are three other preparations 
of squill made, viz. the spirituous and acetous 
tincture, and the oxymel; but these are not so 
well calculated for veterinary purposes. (See 
Expectorants.) ° 

STARCH. Starch glysters with opium are 
sometimes employed in obstinate diarrhoeas or 
irritation of the rectum. In no other way is it 
useful in veterinary practice, while the cheaper 
mucilages, such as linseed, marshmallow, &e. 
can be procured; but when these are wanting, 
it is capable of making a good mucilaginous 
drink, (See Emollients and Demulcents.) 

‘The preparation named Arrow Root is a pure 
starch, and when made into gruel is the best 
and safest preparation that can be employed in 
diarrhoea, or to restrain the effect of purging 
medicine when it has been given too largely.— 
Mixed with a watery solution of opium, it | 
fornis a good anodyne glyster. (See Glysters; 
also vol. i. Diarrhoea and Physic.) . 

STAVESACRE. The seeds of stavesacre 
are recommended as a topical application in 
cutancous complaints, and for destroying those 
animalcules which are sometimes generated upon 
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the horse’s skin. They are used either in the 
form of a decoction, or finely powdered and 
mixed with train-oil, turpentine, &c. 

Two drams of stavesacre were given to a 
glandered horse; he died during the night fol- 
lowing, in great pain. . 

STERNUTATORY. (See Errhines.) 

STEEL. The medical properties of steel are 
not supposed to differ from those of iron. (See 
Iron.) 

STIMULANTS. A term of very extensive 
signification, and may with propriety be applied 
to the greater part of the articles of the Materia 
Medica. According to the celebrated Dr. John 
Brown, every medicine was considered as a sti- 
muiant : but itvis probable that some, particu- 
larly the narcotics, have aa opposite effect, 
particularly the distilled laurel water. The 
term siimulant is generally apolied to those sub- 
stances which perceptibly increase the motion 
of the heart and arteries. And nnder this head 
a great variety of remedies are included, both 
internal and external; among the former are 
cordials, cathartics, diuretics, &c.; the latter 
consist of embrocations, ointments, liniments, 
&c. 7 

If the reader is desirous to obtain information 
on this head, he may consult Cullen’s Materia 
Medica, Murray’s Elements of Materia Medica, 
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Brown’s Elements of Medicine, and Darwin’s 
Zoonomia. 

STOMACHICS. Medicines that strength- 
en the stomach and excite appetite. 

The term is nearly synonymous with cordials 
in veterinary medicine; though from stomachics 
we generally expect a more permancnt effect 
than from those preparations denominated cor- 
dial, as they approach more to the nature of 
tonics. A few receipts will be given under this 
head, which are intended for horses that feed 
badly without any apparent cause, and such as 
are subject to flatulent colic and indigestion. 
Horses of this description are generally lean 
and in bad condition. 

SromMacHic Batt. 

No. 1.:Powdered gentian’ «0.40... 002: 
Powdered» ginger.) cavisi ade: 
Prepared natron or soda....1 dr. 

Treacle, enough to form the ball for one 
dose. 

No. 2. Cascarilla, powdered......2 dr. 

Piyh SAG eee, es dy 
Castile soap. gin eeubade, 

Syrup, enough to form the ball for one dose. 

No. 3. Powdered quassia ...4... .2)dri 
Aromatic powder. oo). orf de 
Soda wae re eA a 

Treacle, enough to form the ball for one 
close. | 


, 
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No. 4. Powdered colombo root ....4 0z. 
Powderved.cassia...4 «i's maa eees 
Powdered rhubarb from 2dr. to + oz. 

Syrup, enough to form the ball for one dose. 

Before stomachics are given, a cathartic ball 

is generally required; for unless that state of 
the stomach or digestive organs be improved 
for which the above medicines are prescribed, 
no benefit can be expected from stomachics, 
cathartics, or any other medicine. Improper 
management with regard to food and water is 
most commonly the cause of this disordered 
state of the digestive organs; too often assisted 
by immoderate work and general ill treatment. 
The error in feeding often consists in giving 
hay of a bad quality, which contains but little 
nutriment, and is difficult of digestion. This 
is a circumstance that particularly demands the 
attention of postmasters and other large pro- 
prietors of horses, as bad hay, especially when 
eaten largely, often induces a morbid or vora- 
cious appetite, both for food and for water: 
hence arise worms, cough, roaring broken 
wind, general weakness, and loss of condition 
sometimes, and not unfrequently terminating in 
mesenteric consumption or marasmus. Much 
injury is often done by too liberal an allowance 
of good wholesome food, especially hay and 
water. (See Water and Preface; also vol. i.) 
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Such observations as I have now made will be 
found in some other parts of the book, and the 
repetition, it is hoped, will not be deemed im- 
proper, when it is considered that many im- 
portant diseases depend upon bad management 
with regard to feeding; and that by a judicious 
alteration in the treatment of horses in that re- 
spect, stomachics, cordials, and tonics, may be 
rendered almost, if not quite, unnecessary. 

STOPPING, for the Feet. A mixture of 
clay and cow-dung, or either of these separately, 
is commonly used for this purpose; and, by 
keeping the bottoms or soles of the feet moist 
and cool, often do good. In soles that are too 
thin and soft, or for the frogs when in that state, 
the following composition is more proper: 

Pe LOWP AIRY SOU 6tn MGs FE 
Common turpentine and tar, of each + Ib. 
To be mixed by melting together. 

Mr. Goodwin has contrived a kind of boot 
for keeping the feet cool and moist, as well as 
for applying the above composition. (See an 
Account of the various Methods of shoeing 
Horses, employed by different Nations, by 
Joseph Goodwin.) 

STORAX. The common and the strained 
storax are the only kinds kept in the shops. 
The former isin the form of saw-dust, inter- 
mixed with resinous matter of an agreeable 
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odour: the latter is extracted from this dust, 
and is far more pure; indeed, it is the only kind 
that can be employed for medical purposes. In 
its medical properties it resembles balsam of 
Tolu. (See Balsam of Tolu.) 
STRAMONIUM. (See Thornapple.) 
STYPTICS are medicines which constringe 
the blood-vessels when wounded, so as to stop 
an effusion of blood. Many preparations have 
been recommended for this purpose: but when 
the size of the wounded vessel is at all consider- 
able, an acejuate degree of pressure by means 
of bolsters and bandages is alone to be depended 
upon; and when that cannot be done, the ves- 
sel must be tied up above the wound and below, 
by which the bleeding will be effectually sup- 
pressed. No danger is to be apprehended from 
slight bleedings in the horse, as ; they always 
cease gical cael 
The styptics commonly employed are oil of 
turpentine, diluted vitriolic acid, muriate of 
iron, absorbent earths, and flour. 
SUBLIMATE, CORROSIVE, or Oxy- 
muriate of Quicksilver. ‘This is the strongest of 
the mercurial preparations; and whether em- 
ployed externally or internally, requires being 
used with prudence and caution. It has been 
given with success in farcy and obstinate cuta- 
neous complaints, beginning with a dose of 
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eight or ten grains, and increasing it gradually 
1o fifteen or twenty. It has been joined in such 
eases with an equal quantity of arsenic, and 
sometimes with white or blue vitriol. Some 
years ago, when making experiments on glan- 
dered horses, sublimate was many times given 
to the extent of two drams twice a day; and in 
this immense dose acted only, in some instances, 
as a diuretic. In others it brought on a dan- 
gerous degree of debility and loss of appetite, 
from which they were with difficulty recovered. 
In some it caused a violent salivation; and ina 
few it proved poisonous, producing a fatal in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels. In one 
horse only the symptoms of glanders appeared 
to be removed by giving it in large doses for 
many days; but the horse was excessively dis- 
tressed by it, and incapable of feeding for two 
or three days. This horse was shot shortly 
after, so that the permanency of the cure was 
by no means ascertained ; and subsequent expe- 
riments have appeared to prove that neither this 
nor any other preparation of mercury is capa- 
ble of eradicating the glanders from the consti- 
tution. In farcy it has certainly been employed 
with success, but its effect is not uniform; in 
many instances it has proved ineffectual, for 
although with the assistance of local remedies 
it has appeared to remove the farcy completely, 
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yet the elanders has often succeeded it, after an 
interval of a few weeks, or even months. (See 
vol. iil. article Glanders.) 

In obstinate cases of mange, sublimate may 
be advantageously joined with tartarized anti- 
mony. ‘Ten grains of the former to two drams 
of the latter made into a ball with linseed meal 
and syrup. In farcy ten grains may be given 
with the same quantity of arsenic, or from half 
a dram to one dram cf blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper). White vitriol (sulphate of zinc) may 
be given with it more largely; that is, from one 
to two or three drams. Whenever these medi- 
cines appear to diminish the appetite, or cause 
uneasiness, they should be discontinued. The 
addition of opium is necessary, should the bowels 
be opened or the kidneys too much affected. In 
one glandered horse that was shot after he had 
been taking sublimate for two or three weeks, 
the blood appeared to have become very thin, 
incapable of coagulating, and in colour re- 
sembling claret. Sublimate, as well as calomel, 
when continued for some time, acts powerfully 
upon the kidneys; and in several horses that 
had been taking it largely, those organs were 
found enlarged, and sometimes otherwise dis- 
eased. ‘The debilitating effect of those mercu- 
rial preparations is likewise very remarkable; 
and unless assisted by the greatest care and at- 
tention on the part of the groom, a nutritious 
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strengthening diet, warm clothing, and proper 
exercise, that is, only voluntary exercise, in a 
large stall or box, or paddock, in warm wea- 
ther, they will often be found to do more 
harm than good.* 7 

Sublimate is useful as an external applica- 
tion, and may be dissolved in rectified spirit ; 
proof spirit or water; but it dissolves more 
readily if first rubbed in a mortar with twice 
its weight, or even less, of spirit of salt or mu- 
riatic acid. With infusion or tincture of can- 
tharides it forms a good liquid blister; it is a 
good application to foul ulcers or farcy sores, 
and canker of the foot. On such occasions it is 
applied in solution of various degrees of strength, 
according to the state of the diseased parts. 
The following is a convenient method of using 
sublimate as an external application : 

publimatessvek ooh oteenik Maan’ ae. 
Muriatic-aecid wack eas baxainoy Qoebh: 
Mix by rubbing them together in a mortar. 


* Tam inclined to believe that sublimaté may be given 
with advantage in much smaller doses than I have pre- 
scribed, and that its debiliating property will be thereby in 
some degree, if not wholly, obviated. Opium and mucila- 
ginous drinks, made with gum, arrow-reot, or even fine 
wheat flour, will be found, L think, a further and necessary 
safeguard, think it probable that the milder preparations 
of quicksilver, even the blue pill, may be advantageously 
substituted for sublimate. This, however, I have not yet 
ascertained ; it certainly deservesa trial, (See Quicksilver.) 
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A few drops, or a small proportion of this 
solution may be added to water, rectified spirit, 
proof spirit, tincture of myrrh, selution of blue 
or white vitriol, or any other liquid so as to 
form lotions of various degrees of strength for 
ulcers, &c. I have kana the most acufera 
cases of virulent grease effectually cured by 
such applications, after emollient applications 
had been fairly tried, without effect. They 
are capable also of curing the mange. 

SUDORIFICS. Rahn that cause sen- 
sible perspiration or sweating. In the hose 
there is no medicine that will with certainty 
produce this effect, and it is only by exercise or 
warm clothing that it can be produced. In 
locked-jaw a horse has been kept in a state of 
perspiration for a considerable time by being 
covered with sheep-skins. (See vol. i. 12th Edi- 
tion, article Locked-jaw, Appendix.) Vinegar 
and acetate of ammonia will sometimes. cause 
perspiration ; and opium, with emetic tartar, 
camphor, and cordials, are said to have a su- 
dorific effect; also ipecacuana, with opium, 
camphor, and salt of hartshorn. ‘There are but 
few diseases in the horse, however, where such 
an effect is required; and medicines of the su- 
dorific kind can seldom be employed with safety 
unless it is after the animal has been freely 
bled, and taken opening medicine. Their dis- 
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eases are most commonly of an inflammatory 
nature, requiring blecding,. with opening, cool- 
ing, or diuretic medicines. : , 

SUET, or Tallow. This is used. in the: 
composition of ointments and plasters. Suet 
boiled in milk has been recommended in the 
scouring rot of’ horned cattle. } 

SUGAR OF LEAD. Acetate, or super- 
acetate of lead. (See Lead.) v 

SULPHATES. Neutral salts, composed of 
sulphuric acid and alkalies, earths, or metals. 

SULPHUR. Brimstone. (See Flowers of 
Sulphur.) : | : 

SULPHURETS. Combinations of sulphur 
with alkalies, earths or metals.. 

SULPHURIC ACID.  Vitriolic acid, or. 
oil of vitriol. (See Acids.) 

SYRUP. For all veterinary purposes trea- 
cle is a good and a cheap substitute for syrup. 

TANSY. This plant grows abundantly 
about the borders of fields; it has a strong 
bitter taste, and rather a pleasant odour. It 
may be employed in the form of a decoction as 
a vehicle for tonic or stomachic medicines. It 
has been said to possess an anthelmintic qua- 
lity, but I believe there is no foundation for 
this opinion. It is used also in fomentations. 

TAR. This is a good remedy for thrushes, 
and other diseases of the frog. It appears to 
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promote the growth of horn, by gently stimu- 
lating the secretory vessels of that part. 

The rotten parts of the frog having been care- 
fully removed with a knife, and the rest well 
cleaned, the tar is to be melted and poured 
into the cleft or cavity: a pledget of tow is 
then to be laid on the part and confined by 
some proper contrivance. In bad cases, a small 
proportion of sulphuric acid should be carefully 
mixed with the tar; and when a thrush has 
degenerated into the disease termed canker, a 
larger proportion of the acid should be em- 
ployed. (See Liniments.) 

Tar mixed with oil of turpentine, and can- 
tharides forms a strong blister. Farriers some- 
times employ tar as a remedy for cough; but it 
more frequently aggravates than relieves the 
complaint. (See also Barbadoes Tar.) 

Tar, when mixed with verdigris or finely 
powdered blue, or white vitriol, forms a good 
liniment or ointment for canker or thrushes. It 
may be occasionally employed also with alum. 
Tar is an excellent stopping for flat thin soles, 
either alone or mixed with hoe’s lard or tal- 
low: in the latter form it makes a good hoof 
ointment, and when rubbed about the coronet 
and hoof, is said to render the hoof tough, 
(See vols, i, and ui.) | 
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TARTAR. Anacid substance, found about 
the sides and bottoms of casks in which wine is 
fermented: when purified, it is termed crystals, 
or cream of tartar. Farriers generally employ 
it in their purging medicines, upon the autho- 
rity of some old writers, who supposed it to 
have the property of correcting aloes; but in 
the horse it is a very inert medicine, and, in 
my opinion, of very little use. 

TARTAR EMETIC. (See Emetic Tar- 
tar.) 

TARTARIZED ANTIMONY. (See Eme- 
tic Tartar and Antimony.) 

TARTAR, SOLUBLE, or Tartrate of 
Potash. ~ A neutral salt, not used in veterinary 
medicine. | 

TARTAR, VITRIOLATED. (See Sul- 
phate of Potash.) | 

THORN APPLE. Datura Stramonium. 
A powerful narcotic that has not, as far as I 
know, been tried as a horse medicine. 

TIN. This metal is a good anthelmintic in 
dogs; and though not employed in veterinary 
practice, appears to be worth a trial. I have 
known great numbers of worms discharged from 
dogs, by giving filings or scrapings of pewter, 
which is composed principally of tin and lead. 
The dose about a dram. (See Anthelmintics.) 
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TINCTURES. Medical preparations made 
by infusing or digesting vegetables, &c. either 
in rectified or proof spirit. Examples: com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, commonly named 
Friar’s, or traumatic balsam, is made by di- 
gesting gum benzoin, aloes, &c. in rectified 
spirit. Tincture of opium is made by digesting 
opium in proof spirit. There are also tinctures 
made with vinegar, such as squill and meadow 
saffron. Compound spirit of ammonia like- 
wise is sometimes employed, as in the volatile 
tincture of guaiacum, and fcetid spirit of am- 
monia, | | 
_ TOBACCO. This is sometimes given to 
horses by grooms, for the purpose of “keeping 
their legs fine; it generally acts as a diuretic.* 


* A short time since an infusion of about two ounces of to- 
bacco in a quart of beer was given to a horse merely for the 
purpose of keeping his heels fine. He died immediately 
after taking it. 

I was not present wlien this circumstance occurred, but 
am satisfied of the truth of it. I am inclined to believe, 
however, that there must have been something in this case 
that was not discovered; the stomach may have been pre- 
viously diseased, or the horse may have been suffocated by 
the drench getting into the windpipe: I have within a short 
period given an infusion of tobacco, as well as the tobacco 
that the infusion had been made from, in the dose of two, 
three, and four ounces. The only perceptible effect was a 
shivering, and an appearance which indicated a considerable 
affection of the stomach, not altogether like nausea, yet ap- 
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TONICS. Tonics, according to Murray, are 
those substances whose primary operation 1s to 
give strength to the system. Their operation is 
not mechanical, as was once conceived ; they act 
not in thesimple solids, increasing their tension 
or tone, but on the living fibre, and are merely 
powerful stimulantspermanent in their operation. 
By producing a gradual excitement, they give vi- 
gour to the actions of the system, and as that ex- 
citement is gradually produced, it is in like man- 
ner gradually diminished, andthe habitual stimuli 
continuing to operate diminished action does 
not succeed. Where tonics however are given 
in excess, are used unnecessarily, or for too long 
a time, they weaken the powers of life. Tonics 
act primarily on the stomach, the action they 
excite in that organ being communicated ge- 
nerally by the medium of the nerves to the rest 
of the system; some of them however are re- 
ceived into the mass of blood. ‘The immediate 


proachins towards its but the effect was transient. Accord- 
cording to Boardman, an infusion of three pounds of tobacco 
has been given without effect, In Bourgelat’s Matiere Mé- 
dicale Raisonée, it is said to make an efficacious clyster in 
obstinate costiveness ; and is prescribed also in chewing- 
balls or masticatories (see Veterinary Dictionary), Muriate 
of ammonia, dissolved in a decoction of tobacco, is said to 
pe a good remedy for the mange; rubbing the affected parts 
with the fresh leaves of tobacco is said to have the same 
effect. Itis employed also for the mange in sheep and dogs, 
and in the latter serves to kil] fleas and ticks, 
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effects of a tonic given in a proper dose, are to 
increase the force of the circulation, to aug- 
ment the animal heat, promote the various se- 
cretions or moderate them when morbidly in- 
creased, quicken digestion, and render muscular 
action more easy and vigorous. By some of 
them these effects are very slowly induced. 
The affections of the system in which tonics 
are employed must be obviously those of de- 
bility. But previous to their being employed 
it is necessary to inquire on what that de- 
bility depends; if it be simply on want of 
tone, as it is termed, in the stomach, and conse- 
quently in the system in general, the use of 
tonics is clearly indicated; but if it arise from 
unwholesome food, or an insufficient quantity of 
food, hard labour and exposure to the incle- 
mencies of the weather, or the exhalations of a 
damp close filthy stable, tonics will avail no- 
thing until the situation, treatment, and food of 
the poor animal are materially im_roved; that 
such cruel and abominable treatment is fre- 
quently if not always the cause of debility in 
horses is well known, therefore no further com- 
ment upon the folly, impolicy, and cruelty of 
such treatment is necessary in this place. Be- 
fore tonics are given, it is generally necessary to 
give some warm purgative medicine, and the 
addition of halfa dram or a dram of calomel 
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will often render it more efficacious. "While 
the horse is taking tonics great attention should 
be paid to his diet, and it would not be going 
too far I believe, were I to assert, that by judi- 
cious management with regard to food, groom- 
ing and exercise, and the occasional use of mild 
physic, horses would seldom require tonic me- 
dicine. In England horses are certainly worked 
beyond their power; and though rendered ca- 
pable by artificial means, such as training, of 
wonderful exertions for a short period, yet were 
it generally known how materially the duration 
of his life and services are abridged by such prac- 
tices, a feeling of interest one would think, were 
there no better motive, would prevent their con- 
tinuance, and meliorate in some degree the 
condition of this useful but ill treated animal. 
Scarcely a week or a day passes without hearing 
of some astonishing exertion in galloping or 
trotting matches upon hard roads, and the bar- 
barous attempt to ride a noble animal from 
Ipswich to London, and back again, in twelve 
hours, is by no means a solitary example of 
such cruelty. | 
Tonics may be divided into minerals and ve- 
getables; the former are generally considered 
the most powerful, and I believe are at this 
time generally preferred, not only on account 
of their supposed superior efficacy, but like- 
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wise, probably, from their being less expen- 
sive, and the dose less bulky and inconvenient. 

In the former editions of this work, I have 
generally given thema preference, but subsequent 
experience and reflection have led me to em- 
ploy them with more caution and with less con- 
fidence in their reputed innoxious qualities, for 
notwithstanding the immense doses of arsenic, 
and blue vitriol, (sulphate of copper,) that have 
been given without producing any immediate ill 
effect; it is highly probable that the stomach 
suffers materially, especially when the use of 
such medicines is persisted in. I have exa- 
mined a horse’s stomach that had been taking 
these mineral tonics, and though they had not 
diminished the animal's appetite or altered his 
appearance, on the contrary he was in high 
condition and did his work well, yet being 
glandered, was destroyed. The stomach how- 
ever had been seriously injured, and would, no 
doubt, had the animal lived much longer, have 
produced some serious disorder. 

This question naturally arises, 1n what res- 
pects are those mineral tonics, so well known as 
powerful poisons in the human body, preferable 
to those obtained from the vegetable kingdom? 
In the first place they are considered as the only 
medicine capable of curing the glanders, and 
farcy, and are therefore prescribed for those 
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diseases. I have never seen a single case of 
glanders permanently cured, either by arsenic, 
blue vitriol, or mercury, notwithstanding the 
numerous trials I have witnessed during a period 
of more than twenty years. Farcy has certainly 
disappear ed in many instances while taking 
those medicines, but at the same time some local 
remedies were employed, that is, the farcy sores 
were dressed with some caustic escharotic or 
detergent composition; and it is well known 
that farcy, that is, the sores, buds, and all the 
external symptoms or appearances, may be ge- 
nerally removed by external applications alone. 
Therefore it is uncertain what: share the tonic 
has had, whether it be arsenic or blue vitriol, in 
the cure of the disease. (See Vol. III. Glanders 
and Farcy.) Another circumstance to be consi- 
dered is, that farcy though apparently cured by 
means of those strong waedaeiaee is often not 
really or permanently enaienteds but frequently 
is succeeded by glanders, and though the inter- 
val between the disappearance of fany and ap- 
pearance of glanders is sometimes considerable, 
there are circumstances which render it ex- 
tremely probable that they are connected, and 
depend on the operation of the same canse. But 
whatever share arsenic, blue vitriol, or sublimate 
may have had in the cures that have been ef- 
fected, whether permanent or only temporary, 
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small doses have generally been found sufficient; 
that is of arsenic from ten to fifteen or twenty 
‘grains, sublimate from ten to fifteen grains, blue 
vitriol from half dram to one dram, or at most 
two drams, white vitriol from one to three drams. 
The experiments therefore in which large doses 
have been given, such as two drams of arsenic 
or sublimate once or twice a day, and continued 
for some time, should never be repeated, as they 
are really more likely to defeat the purpose for 
which they are given than to promote it, and 
there can be no doubt that notwithstanding the 
little immediate effect they appear to have on 
the stomach, that this important organ is often 
most seriously and permanently arse by it. 
That they are incapable of curing the glanders 
when so employed has been fully proved, and if 
they can cure the farcy, it is more likely to be 
accomplished by small or moderate doses judici- 
ously combined, and assisted by a suitable diet 
and good grooming, than by the large doses 
which have been given in those fruitless and 
painful experiments.* 


* Inanote to the article Arsenic, I have suggested the 
probability of one grain only of that poisonous mineral being 
found a sufficient dose for a horses if very finely powdered, 
by rubbing it in a mortar with about ten times its w eight of 
supertartrate of potash, (cream of tartar) and given twice or 
three times a day inthe horses food, Thus employed it may 
prevent worms which are certainly, in some, if not in all cases, 
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The following is the list of tonics given by 
Murray, as employed in human medicine: 
ToNIcS FROM THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 
Preparations of quicksilver or mercury; of 
iron; of zinc ; of copper; of arsenic ; of barytes; 
of lime; nitrous acid; oxymuriate of potash. 


except botts, a deposit from the blood in the form of eggs, 
as minute probably as ‘the particles of a fluid. Worms re- 
sembling ascarides are often found in the arteries of the 
horse, and is it not probable that those found in the bowels 
are derived from the same source? Corrosive sublimate is 
equally, if not more injurious to the horse than arsenic, and 
may be tried ina similar way; not, however, mixed with 
the horse’s food, on account of its unpleasant taste, but in 
smaller doses than are now given, Under the head quick- 
silver | bave advised a careful triai being made of the mast 
simple preparations of that metal, such as blue pill, or 
_— quicksilver with chalk: these, or similar preparations, may 
be tried both in farcy and glanders. (See Quicksilver; also 
vol. 3.) Murray had classed the preparations of mercury as 
tonics, but in the horse their most conspicuous property. is 
that of weakening the stomach as Well as the whole muscular 
system. Thisis more especially the case with sublimate, when 
given even in what is now generally considered a moderate 
dose, that is, from ten to twenty grains; the same effect is 
produced by calomel when given daily for some time. The 
kidneys also are materially injured by these preparations, 
and sometimes have been found partially or completely dis- 
organized, If, therefore, the disea-es for which sublimate 
is employed can be cured by a more innocent preparation of 
quicksilver, that preparation ought surely to be preferred. 
Sublimate should never be given unless its pernicious effects 
‘are guarded against by opium. Mucilaginous drinks, suchas 
arrow-root, or wheat flour gruel, should also be given. 
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FRoM THE VEGETABLE KinGpom. 


Peruvian bark, pale, yellow, and red; Angus- 
tura bark; snake-root; contrayerva ; canella alba ; 
cascarilla ; colomba; quassia ; Semirauba gen- 
tian; chamomile ; wormwood; centaury ; Seville 
orange peel; horehound; buckbean; cinnamon; 
cassia; ginger; nutmegs; cloves; pepper; ca- 
yenne, long and black; cubebs; allspice; car- 
damom seeds; caraway seeds; coriander seeds; 
anise-seeds; fennel seeds; dill seeds; cumin 
seeds; angelica; mint; peppermint; penny- 
royal, and hyssop. 

Among the mineral tonics, those printed in 
italics only, are used in the veterinary medicine, 
and may be employed either separately, or in 
combination. 

‘The following are examples : 

No, 1. Powdered arsenic.... from 5 to 10 gr. 
Powdered anise-seed ...... Lo 
Wi UU: cai Rasen saiee boils Y Ap ely 
‘Treacle enough to form the ball. 
No. 2. Arsenic ............ from 5 to 10 gr. 
Sulphate. of copper......6. 4 dr. 
OpMtt: eiicaidis Handed. Gy aes 
Powdered. caraways......: 4 
Treacle enough to form the ball. 
No. S Arsenic s..54+..4... from 5:te 10-gr. 
Opin :.a6dvercvsats ites 66-4 Or. \ 
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Sulphate of zinc.......... 2 dr. 
Caraway seeds ........... 10% 
Treacle enough for the ball. 

No. 4, Arsenic ............ from 5 to 10 or. 
Pili doal er ecianene 1 dr. 
Sulphate of iron.......... 2 dr. 
Caraways e172. Taser er ea W608 

Treacle enough to form the ball. 

In farcy, sublimate (oxymuriate of mercury) 
may be added to either of the balls; but this 
medicine cannot with propriety be classed with 
tonics in veterinary medicine, for its effect, 
when given for several days, is that of producing 
debility, and an increased flow of urine. The 
dose is the same as arsenic. The vegetable tonics 
I consider as an important class of medicines, 
especially those printed in italics; the others | 
are rather stimulents, cordials, carminatives, 
and stomachics, than tonics. A description of 
each, as well as of the mineral tonics, will be 
found under its respective name. ‘This article 
may appear of an unnecessary length, but I 
wish to caution the reader against the immode- 
rate and inconsiderate use of the mineral tonics, 
particularly arsenic and blue vitriol, or sulphate 
of copper, as well as sublimate and other pre- 
parations of mercury, especially against use- 
less experiments with those powerful prepara- 
tions, I am desirous also of reminding him, 
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that when horses are treated with humanity, 
and paid proper attention to with respect to 
feeding and exercise, they will seldom have 
occasion for tonics or any other medicine, nor 
will they be so subject as they now are, to the 
numerous lamenesses by which so many are 
rendered unserviceable, even before they have 
arrived at maturity. This article will now be 
concluded with some formula for vegetable 
tonics. : 

AN. be Peruvian bark? aw ss Ree TP oz, 
Opium ails Bass ee ES ide 
Gime Si PO BN 
Oil of caraways..........+..20 drops. 

Treacle enough for the ball—one dose. 

No. 2. Colombo root..... ... from 3 to-4 dr. 
Aramatic powder: ese OV? dr, 
Opamr ier se? PL ee de. 
Powder caraways..... SPEC. 

| Treacle enough for the ball. 

Noha PCascarilla EI OOF Dear. 
Geiitial, PEGs ST ee Pd. 
DPV A Se I Se ee. 

Oil of caraways........+...20 drops 
Treacle enough to form the ball. 

IN Ma@aassia Fe FESO TO ere. 
Ganellanalbbasi. oS, Ope adr. 
Oper ee PP RRS TOES NS. EE. 
OEE VER. FIRS ee 1d, 

Treacle enough to form the ball, 
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No.8. Gentiaw rootuss si. es au Bde, 
Opiviny. 00. ase Vain 70; pod 
Cascarilla oy ee 48 9 


iMawels 18 6.28 ae ope OL dr 
Carbonate of soda.......... 1 dr. 
: ‘Treacle enough for the ball. 
‘No. 6. Colombo ..... 00. Gy ATONE 3 to 4dr. 
(Mpa ia ee oe caw ade ets ThE 
Catia. 20. «oA ee eee ot 
Powdered allspice’ ors & ¢ 2 dr. 


Treacle enough to form the ball. 

These formule may be considerably varied, 
or given as drenches in warm ale, or in an in- 
fusion of some aromatic or bitter herb, and if 
preceded by a mild purgative, and assisted by 
a light but nutritious diet will often do much 
good, more perhaps than the mineral tonics. 
(See vol. i. articles Stable, Grooming, Feeding, 
&c.; also Cathartics, Laxatives, Stomachics, 
and Kestoratives, in this volume.) 

TRAUMATIC BALSAM, Compound Tine- 


ture of Benzoin, Friars Balsam, &c. 


Bake of Benzoin. is 45 «. Suu dpBon 
- Strained storax.... eee vee. 8@ 307: 
Balsam of tolev.. bai. Sou .2F 072. 
Mlaee 5s Ss Ho, ue 
Reetified spirit...... 4 prgles 1 qt. 


Digest for fourteen days, and filtre or 
strain. 


TO RMEN Ti The pet ia a powerful as- 
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tringent, and is sometimes employed in the 
diarrhoeas of horses and horned cattle, with 
good effect. 

One ounce, or one ounce and a half, being 
boiled in three pints of water to one pint anda 
half, with a little cassia and caraway seeds, 
makes one dose, which may be repeated if ne- 
cessary. 

TRAGACANTH, or Gum Dragon. This 
gum makes a strong mucilage, and may be em- 
ployed in making emollient drinks. 

TURBITH MINERAL, Yellow Mercurial 
Emetic, or Vitriolated Quicksilver. ‘This mer- 
curial preparation is seldom used in veterinary 
practice, being apt to irritate the stomach and 
bowels, and bring on violent purging; but it 
has been recommended as a remedy for farcy. 

‘The does is from half a dram to a dram. 

It is a good emetic for dogs, when they have 
swallowed any poisonous substance, or at the 
commencement of the distemper. 

TURMERICK. This root, though for- 
merly employed, and still highly esteemed, by 
farriers, as a remedy for the jaundice, or yel- 
lows, does not appear to differ from other aro- 
matic stimulants, which quality it possesses in 
a moderate degree. 

The dose is about one ounce. 


TURNIPS. Boiled ¢urnips make an excel- 
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lent poultice for the heels. when affected with 
orease. , 

TURPENTINE. This term is applied to 
the resinous juices of certain trees. ‘There are 
four kinds, viz. Chio, Strasburgh, Venice, and 
common turpentine ; the two last only are em- 
ployed in veterinary medicine. They are ef- 
fectual diuretics, and possess a considerable 
carminative power. Common turpentine is a 
principal ingredient in digestive and detergent 
ointments. . By distillation we obtain from it 
the oil, or as it is sometimes termed, the spirit 
of turpentine, a medicine of great utility. In 
doses from two to three or four ounces, it fre- 
quently cures the flatulent colic, or gripes; and, 
when combined with camphor and other stimu- 
lants, makes a good embrocation for indurated 
swellings, strains, and bruises. When properly 
mixed with mustard, it forms an embrocation 
that has been found serviceable in counteracting 
internal inflammation. I have seen it applied 
to obstinate ulcers with good effect. It is an 
useful, ingredient in blistering-ointment, and 
liniments.* 


* In speaking of the turpentines, Dr. Paris says, they 
all possess the same chemical as well as medicinal properties, 
viz. Canada turpentine, or Canada balsam, as it is sometimes 
improperly called, is obtained from the Pinus Balsamea, 
2dly, Chian oy Cyprus turpentine, from the Pistachia Te; 
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Venice Turpentine is generally made by mix- 
ing the oil with the common turpentine, which 
is easily done when the latter is melted. © 


rebinthinus, 3dly, Common, or horse turpentine, from the 
Pinus Sylvestris, or Scotch fir. Athly, Venice turpentine 
from the Pinus Larix: from the twigs of this species of fir, 
the essence of spruce is made, True Riga balsam is made 
from the shoots of the Pinus Cembra, previously bruised 
and macerated for a month in water, The same fir 
affords also Briangon turpentine. In the appendix to 
my Veterinary Dictionary there is a communication re- 
specting the use of oil of turpentine as an anthelmintic. It 
is certainly the most efficacious that can be employed, if 
properly managed, that is, in expelling them from the bow- 
els, (See Anthelmintics.) In large doses it generally acts 
as a purgative, especially when the bowels are previously 
relaxed by bran mashes, or a small dose of aloes, In small 
doses it isa powerful diuretic. Mr, Coleman considered it 
almost as aspecific in flatulent colic in a dose of four ounces, 
mixed with gruel. It has been given to the extent of eight 
ounces at a dose, without injury; but in one case a dose of 
four ounces produced a fatal inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels: in this case, however, a dose of physic had 
been given the day before, and the horse had a considerable 
purging at the time the turpentine was exhibited. In the 
human body two drams of oil of terpentine may so excite the 
kidneys as to prodace bloody urine, whereas six or eight 
drams will stimulate the bowels, and purge without affect- 
ing the urinary organs, or only ina moderate degree. It is 
said to be almost aspecific remedy for tape worm, inthe hu- 
man body, always discharging it dead; and in obstinate 
constipation, depending on affections of the brain, Dr. Paris 
says he has several times witnessed its beneficial effects. 
Dr. Latham considers it a valuable medicine in epilepsy. 

As a veterinary medicine it is certainly of great value; and 
though in a few cases, when given internally, it has pro- 
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Venice Turpentine is sometimes employed. as 
an ingredient in cough medicines. ‘The dose 
is about half an ounce. But if given as a re- 
medy for flatulent colic, or as a diuretic, a 
larger quantity is necessary. It makes a good 
detergent ointment, if mixed with about a 
fourth or a third part of red precipitate, finely 
powdered. 

TUTTY. A gray earthy substance, not used 
in veterinary practice. (An Oxide of Zinc.) ~ 


duced violent effects, merely, I believe, from bad manage- 
ment, yet when judiciously administered, it may be em- 
ployed in a dose of four ounces, with advantage and safety. 
(See vol. i, articles Worms, and Veterinary Dictionary, Ap- 
pendix.) | 

I have long discontinued the use of oil of turpentine in my 
practice as a remedy for flatulent cholic, gripes, or fret; 
finding the preparations of opium far more effectual. (See 
Opium.) With respect to worms it will be seen, in some 
parts of this edition of the Materia Medica, as well as in 
the 12th edition of the Ist volume, or compendium, that I 
consider it of more importance to prevent worms than to ex- 
pel them from the bowels. When the stomach has been 
weakened or disordered, worms will be generated in the 
bowels, and even in the arteries, on whatever food the ani- 
mal is kept. To expel them, therefore, from the bowels is 
doing but little for the cure of the disorder, and those medi- 
cines which do expel them, such as oil of turpentine, and 
large doses of calomel, may increase that morbid state of 
the stomach on which their existence depends, (See vol. 1. 
12th Edition, article Worms ; also Preface to this volume, 
and articles Tonics, Arsenic, and Anthelmintics.) 
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VALERIAN. The dried root is employed 
by medical practitioners, in spasmodic and ner- 
vous complaints; but there is no disease in the 
horse in which it is likely to be serviceable. 

~VERDIGRIS. The rust of copper. It is 

made in wine.countries, by burying thin copper- 
plates in the refuse parts of the grape, after 
the juice has been pressed out. It is employed 
externally as a mild caustic or detergent, and 
is frequently mixed with common turpentine, or 
ointments, for the same purpose. (See Deter- 
gents and Digestives.) 

When verdigris is dissolved in distilled vine- 
gar, and crystallized, it becomes considerably 
stronger, and will be found an excellent remedy 
for quittors. (See vol. i.) In this state it is called 
crystallized or distilled verdigris. Common 
verdigris has been recommended as a remedy 
for the farcy; but I have never seen it do any 
good in that complaint, though I have several 
times given it a trial. 

It has been fairly tried in the pain : half 
an ounce was given daily for a considerable 
time, but it had no effect on the disease, nor did 
it occasion any inconvenience to the animal. 
This is rather remarkable, verdigris being con- 
sidered as a poison in the human body, and is 
the substance which causes the deleterious effects 
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which copper vessels, when employed for culi- 
nary purposes, have sometimes occasioned. 

VERMILION. This is prepared nearly in 
the same way as cinnabar; but as a little arsenic 
is sometimes employed to heighten its colour, it 
is never used for medical purposes. 

VESICATORIES. <A term synonymous 
with blisters. 

VINEGAR. Though medical practitioners 
prefer distilled vinegar, yet, for veterinary pur- 
poses, the best wndistilled vinegar is just as pro- 
per. It makes an useful embrocation, with about 
a tenth part of sal ammoniac or muriate of am- 
monia, for inflamed swellings; and when neu- 
tralized with prepared ammonia, or salt of 
hartshorn, forms a preparation sometimes em- 
ployed in fevers, and termed Minderus’s spirit. 

Vinegar is sometimes used alone as an em- 
brocation for strains, bruises, or inflamed swell- 
ines of any kind, and often with success: it 
may be made more effectual, however, by the 
addition of sal ammoniac and proof spirit, or 
by being mixed with a small quantity of sugar 
of lead and water, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. A solution of honey in 
vinegar is termed an oxymel, and is sometimes 
used as a remedy for coughs: this is said to be 
nearly the same preparation as Godbold’s vege- 
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table syrup, which has been sometimes recom- 
mended by farriers to cure “ broken wind,” an 
incurable disease! (See Acetates and Embro- 
cations.) | 

VIPER’S FAT is similar in its medical 
qualities to common fat ; though formerly sup- 
posed to be a remedy ~ the bite of the viper, 
and other venomous reptiles. 

VITRIOL, a term commonly applied to 
those salts of which vitriolic acid is a consti- 
tuent part: the London College, however, 
gives names expressive of their composition ; 
thus, white vitriol, which is composed of vitrio- 
lic acid and zinc, is named vitriolated zinc. 

VITRIOLIC ACID. (See Acid Vitrio- 
lic), or as itis more commonly named oil of 
vitriol, is now in all modern dispensatories 
named SutpHurRic Acip, and its combinations 
are therefore named Sulphaies. Examples: In- 
stead of vitriolated copper, iron, potash, &c. 
we have sulphate of iron, sulphate of zinc, sul- 
phate of potash, &c. 

VITRIOLATED COPPER. (See Blue 
Vitriol.) 

VITRIOLATED IRON, Green Vitriol, or 
Copperas. This resembles salt of steel in its . 
medical qualities. (See Salt of Steel.) 

VITRIOLATED KALI, or Vitriolated 
Tartar: not used in veterinary medicine, 
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VITRIOLATED NATRON, or Soda. (See 
Glauber’s Salt.) 3 
VITRIOLATED QUICKSILVER. (See 
Turbith Mineral.) 4 
VITRIOLATED ZINC, White Vitriol, or 
Copperas. This has been recommended as a 
tonic remedy, in doses from half an ounce to 
six drams. But I have seen it given to the ex- 
tent of twelve ounces at one dose, to a glan- 
dered horse, by way of experiment, without 
producing much inconvenience: the only effect 
produced was upon the urinary organs, occa- 
sioning a frequency and a little difficulty in 
staling. It is a good application to indolent 
ulcers, and in the latter stages of grease. (See 
Astringents, and Tonics.) A weak solution of 
white vitriol is often employed as an eye-water. 
WATER. Much has been written respect- 
ing the different qualities of water, some having 
been considered as very injurious to horses, 
while others have been. said to promote health 
and condition. Dr. Bracken thought hard or 
pump water liable to produce the gravel or 
stone; and other authors have had still more 
whimsical notions on this subject. It appears 
probable that transparent and sweet water, that 
is, such as is most grateful to man, is most 
wholesome for horses, whether it be taken from 
a well or from any other situation, The ill 
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effects that have sometimes resulted from drink- 
ing certain kinds of water, may depend upon 
its being drank too largely, or at too cold a 
temperature, at a time when the stomach was 
hot in a condition for receiving so much, or upon 
its being so ill-tasted that the horse does not 
take a sufficient quantity for the purposes of di- 
gestion; or, if he does, it may create that de- 
gree of nausea, which proves injurious to the 
stomach. In deep wells the water is generally 
about the same temperature, both in winter 
and summer, that is about 40° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. If a horse, therefore, in a hot 
summer day, after being heated by exercise, 
should drink freely of such comparatively cold 
water, it would probably do him a serious in- 
jury; for the water of ponds or running streams 
may at that time be fifteen degrees warmer. In 
winter, however, the water of deep wells is 
generally to be preferred, being considerably 
warmer than that of ponds or streams. As to 
the small quantity of sulphate of lime or sele- 
nite that hard water may contain, it is not pro- 
bable that it contributes in any degree to the 
formation of stones either in the bowels or blad- 
der. It is certain, however, that the tempera- 
ture of water, the quantity taken at a time, the 
state of the body when taken, and especially the 
state of the. stomach, are circumstances that 
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ought to be carefully attended to. ‘The prac- 
tice of medicating water, that is, of mixing 
nitre, salts, &c. with it, may be proper when 
horses require only a moderate quantity of wa- 
ter; but when dilution is considered necessary, 
their water should be as free from taste or smell 
as possible. | 

Horses under the operation of cathartic me- 
dicine or physic, sometimes refuse warm water, 
often because it is too warm, or of an unplea- 
sant or smokey smell or taste; in such cases it 
should be offered a little colder, and free from 
any offensive smell. | Horses are often watered 
only twice a day, and then suffered to drink as 
much as they have an inclination for; this 1s 
particularly injurious to such as have voracious 
appetites, or worms, chronic cough, imperfect 
or broken wind. Such horses should have a 
small or moderate quantity three or four times 
a day, and their hay and corn should be mois- 
tened; this would diminish their appetite for 
water, which is generally inordinate. And if 
they are allowed to drink much, they are the 
more inclined to eat immoderately of hay ; and if 
they are restrained in this they will often de- 
vour even their litter, however foul it may be, 
and therefore greatly aggravate their complaint. 

WAX. Bees-wax is used only in the com- 
position of ointments and plasters, 
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WINE. Port wine has been recommended 
in obstinate diarrhceas, accompanied with de- 
bility. A little cassia or ginger is generally 
added to it, and on some occasions opium. It 
is certainly a powerful cordial, and may be 
advantageously employed when such remedies 
are required. _ The dose is about half a pint; 
but a horse accustomed to cordials will take 
more. | | | . 
WINTER’S BARK. A pleasant stimu- 
lant; and though not commonly used in veteri- 
nary practice, may be given with good effect 
in cases of indigestion and weakness of sto- 
mach. 

The dose from three drams to one ounce 
every morning. 

WOLP’S BANE, or Aconite. A danger- 
ous medicine in the horse, and never employed; 
its effect having been ascertained upon glan- 
dered horses. (See Remarks on Flower of Sul- 
phur.) 

YEW TREE. ‘The leaves of this tree are 
poisonous to horses and cattle. I gave about 
five ounces to a donkey, which destroyed him 
in less than an hour. A farmer, near Exeter, 
Jost several cows by eating the leaves from 
small trees that grew in the hedge of the field 
where they were kept. The following cir- 
cumstance was related in an ixeter paper ;— 

P 
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‘* Lately a yew tree having been felled in a 
field at Warley, Somerset, belonging to farmer 
Hiscox, in the course of the ensuing night six 
out of seven cows that were in calf died, in con- 
sequence of eating its branches.” (Woolmer’s 
Paper, April 11, 1818.) It has been supposed 
that the leaves or branches of the yew tree. de- 
stroy animals, from being indigestible; but from 
the appearance of the ass’s stomach, that was 
destroyed by it, [am of opinion that the juice of 
the leaves possesses a poisonous quality. 

ZINC. A metallic substance, or rather a se- 
mi-metal, the oxide of which is named Flowers 
of Zinc (which see). It affords other medici- 
nal preparations, the most useful of which is 
sulphate of zinc, or white vitriol, This is em- 
ployed in making astringent lotions and eye- 
waters, and is sometimes given internally as a 
tonic. (See Kye-water, Astringents, ‘Tonics, 
and Flowers of Zinc.) 


THE END. 
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